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Introduction 


The 150 th anniversary of the Mennonite Brethren provides an op¬ 
portunity to reflect critically about the journey they have travelled as 
well as the path they are on now. Since their beginning on January 6, 
1860, the recurring themes of identity and mission emerge in their 
attempts to articulate the center that holds Mennonite Brethren to¬ 
gether. As Mennonite Brethren look to the future, there is the recogni¬ 
tion of the continuing need for God’s renewal. 

This book emerges out of “Renewing Identity and Mission: A 
Mennonite Brethren Consultation,’’which took place July 12-14,2010 
on the campus of Trinity Western University (Langley, BC), where 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary has been a partner within the 
ACTS Seminaries consortium since 1999. Over three hundred people 
gathered to engage in conversation around thirty presentations prior 
to Celebration 2010, which commemorated the 150 th anniversary of 
the Mennonite Brethren. The two evening plenary sessions provided a 
global perspective with presentations by representatives from Paraguay, 
India, Congo, Colombia and Germany. Alfred Neufeld, the newly ap¬ 
pointed Rector of the Evangelical University of Paraguay, gave the 
plenary address entitled, “Recovering Apostolic and Prophetic Origins 
and Identity: Revisiting the Meaning of Mennonite Brethren Dissent 
in 1860.” 

Already in October 2008 Paul Toews, Director of the Center for 
Mennonite Brethren Studies in Fresno, California, approached the 
Mennonite Brethren Historical Commission with a proposal for an 
academic conference in light of the upcoming 150 th anniversary. The 
initial planning group, led by Ken Reddig and including Peter Klassen, 
Abe Dueck and Doug Heidebrecht, extended a call for papers relating 
to the theme, “Renewing Identity and Mission.’’They then decided to 
link the consultation with the Celebration 2010 event sponsored by 
the US and Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conferences. 

The purpose of the consultation was to explore and assess how the 
journey of the Mennonite Brethren related to where God was calling 
them in the future. The intent was to promote continuing conversa- 
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tion among Mennonite Brethren by addressing some of the critical 
issues facing the church in North America as well as reflecting on 
how Mennonite Brethren identity and mission has been informed and 
shaped by the perspective of the international community (ICOMB). 
The event was designed to provide an opportunity for conversation, in¬ 
volving both church leaders and teachers, with the goal of integrating 
Mennonite Brethren theology and practice. Further, the consultation 
sought to facilitate hearing new and younger voices from Mennonite 
Brethren churches. 

During the summer of 2009 a survey was conducted involving 
pastors from the US and Canada, regarding what they considered to 
be the most significant issues facing Mennonite Brethren in four areas: 
identity, theology, church practice and mission. These results focused 
the choice of topics addressed at the consultation. The planning com¬ 
mittee, now chaired by Heidebrecht and consisting of Historical Com¬ 
mission members, Klassen and Dueck, invited the Boards of Faith and 
Life to participate in the planning process. Representatives Tim Ged- 
dert (US) and Ken Peters (Canada) along with Michelle Penner, event 
planner for Celebration 2010, contributed significantly as participants 
of the planning committee. 

Seventeen presentations from the “Renewing Identity and Mis¬ 
sion Consultation” are included in this collection. Alfred Neufeld’s 
plenary address introduces these presentations by challenging Menno¬ 
nite Brethren to embrace God’s apostolic and prophetic call on them. 
The remaining chapters are arranged in three sections: historical, theo¬ 
logical and missional reflections. 

The historical reflections begin with Valerie Rempel’s review of 
four approaches to telling the Mennonite Brethren story, which sets 
the stage for Bruce Guenther’s exploration of how Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren have wrestled with their complicated dual evangelical Anabap¬ 
tist theological identity. Abraham Friesen then takes another look at 
the religious influences that shaped Mennonite Brethren beginnings. 
Larry Warkentin’s examination of Mennonite Brethren worship prac¬ 
tices expressed in their hymnody and Jonathan Janzen’s reflections 
concerning the Mennonite Brethren struggle to practice peacemaking 
examine in more detail several Mennonite Brethren convictions. 

Introducing the theological section is Doug Heidebrecht’s reflec¬ 
tions on the role of the Confession of Faith within the life of the church. 
Two core Mennonite Brethren convictions are again addressed, first 
in Tim Geddert’s examination of how the Scriptures function as the 
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final authority for faith and life, and then in Andrew Dyck’s explora¬ 
tion of the Mennonite Brethren understanding of personal conversion. 
The last two presentations in this section explore Mennonite Brethren 
ecclesiology. First, Cesar Garcia reflects on a Latin perspective of a 
radical approach to the church and then Brad Sumner and Keith Reed 
describe one Canadian congregation’s experience of practicing com¬ 
munity hermeneutics. 

The final section, missional reflections, begins with Ray Harms- 
Wiebe’s challenge that Mennonite Brethren mission strategy must 
start with an understanding of the “Who” of mission. The next three 
chapters provide a contextual analysis of Mennonite Brethren in mis¬ 
sion: Lynn Jost examines how Mennonite Brethren preaching bridges 
the gap between the biblical text and contemporary context; Sam 
Reimer surveys Mennonite Brethren missional practices in Canada 
in comparison with other evangelical Protestant denominations; and 
Richard Lougheed reflects on Mennonite Brethren mission strategy in 
Quebec. The two final chapters take a look at engaging the next gen¬ 
eration: Gil Dueck explores the implications of a new developmental 
stage—emerging adulthood—for Mennonite Brethren discipleship 
and Rebecca Stanley looks at Mennonite Brethren attempts to reach 
out to students within a public university in Canada. 

Our hope is that this collection will continue to facilitate reflection 
and prompt conversation about the issues facing Mennonite Brethren 
as they seek to be the people of God and take part in God’s mission 
in the world. 

The editors wish to thank the Mennonite Brethren Historical 
Commission for their vision and support for this project. Andrew 
Dyck, in his new role as Executive Secretary, was very helpful in fa¬ 
cilitating the publishing process. We also wish to thank each of the 
presenters at the Renewing Identity and Mission Consultation for in¬ 
viting participants to participate in critical reflection and encouraging 
ongoing conversation. In particular, we appreciate the additional effort 
that contributors to this volume made as they revised their presenta¬ 
tions for this format. We are grateful for the excellent work of Elenore 
Doerksen, manager of Kindred Productions, Marilyn Hudson, copy 
editor and Fred Koop, designer. 


Abe Dueck 

Bruce Guenther 

Doug Heidebrecht (Chair) 




Recovering Apostolic and 
Prophetic Origins and Identity: 
Revisiting the Meaning of 
Mennonite Brethren Dissent in 1860 


Alfred Neufeld 


Introduction 

Mennonite Aussiedler or Russlandriickwanderer (Mennonites from 
Russia who settled in Germany in recent decades) love to trace their 
origins back to the apostolic church. Most of them are heirs of a re¬ 
newal movement in southern Russia during the 1860s, but some are 
also the fruit of an indigenous Soviet Union renewal during the 1950s. 
They are in good company with early Anabaptists who shared a simi¬ 
lar understanding of church history: Thieleman van Braght’s Martyrs 
Mirror moves from Stephen’s martyrdom through to the faithful dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus in medieval and renaissance Europe right up to the 
Anabaptist martyrs. 

Recovering the apostolic and prophetic origins might be the one 
real challenge that can be saved for the future when celebrating 150 
years of Mennonite Brethren history. And it might be the most genu¬ 
ine way to honor those first eighteen individuals who, on January 6, 
1860, left (or perhaps were asked to leave) the Mennonite Church in 
South Russia. 

When analyzing the institutional health of a movement, the 
SWOT analysis is often used to identify strengths, weaknesses, oppor¬ 
tunities and threats. It is evident that the Mennonite Brethren have 
had their share of weaknesses from the beginning. And there might 
also be dangers for the Mennonite Brethren Church in the present and 
the future. But I prefer an approach called “strength assessment,” or as 
Edgar Stoesz describes it, “doing good better.” It is far more edifying 
to wonder what Mennonite Brethren have done well in the past. Now, 
that will not lead to a proud hagiography, but to the consciousness that 
God has entrusted Mennonite Brethren some precious jewels, some 
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considerable talents, so that they might multiply them and do things 
better in the future. 

I grew up within the all-Mennonite ecumenical commonwealth 
of immigrant churches in Paraguay (Friedensfeld) and Uruguay (Gar- 
tental). Our weekly prayer meetings and town worship services for the 
whole community were held in the Friedensfeld elementary school, 
which included people from the Mennonite Church, the Evangelical 
Mennonite Brotherhood and the Mennonite Brethren Church, plus 
those few village Mennonites who dared not to belong to any church. 
In Gartental my dad, a school teacher from the Mennonite Church 
who married a girl from the Mennonite Brethren Church, insisted 
that we should regularly go to the Mennonite Brethren one Sunday 
and to the Mennonite Church on the next Sunday because he was a 
school teacher for both groups. 

In my own church leadership career in Paraguay I have been a 
committed Mennonite Brethren Church member, holding offices in 
the Altestenrat (Faith and Life Commission) and being in charge of 
the education of the future pastors and missionaries of our Spanish 
and German Conferences. At the same time, I have held many re¬ 
sponsibilities within the all-Mennonite and the all-Protestant envi¬ 
ronment of the Paraguayan churches. At the present, it is my privilege 
to chair the Board of the Protestant University ( Universidad Evange- 
lica del Paraguay) and the Paraguayan National Council of Evangeli¬ 
cal Churches, as well as be an Executive Committee member of the 
Global World Evangelical Alliance and the chairperson of the Men¬ 
nonite World Conference Commission of Faith and Life. It is not 
that I am “hunting for presidencies,” as a good friend once wondered, 
rather it is just to give personal testimony to that part of the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren identity which has always stretched toward the wider 
body of Christ, and was careful not to consider themselves the only 
true church ( allein seligmachende Kirche). 

Holding in creative tension specific Mennonite Brethren convic¬ 
tions and an all-Mennonite Anabaptist identity has been a stimu¬ 
lating challenge. I would like to offer three perspectives that might 
help Mennonite Brethren make sense of their 150-year history: (1) 
the Mennonite Brethren wanted to recover the essential nature of the 
church; (2) they wanted to recover the existential dimension of salva¬ 
tion; and (3) they wanted to recover the transcultural mission of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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The Community of Scholars and the Essence of Mennonite 
Brethren Dissent in 1860 

Years ago Calvin Redekop published a stimulating essay called 
“The Community of Scholars and the Essence of Anabaptism.” 1 Be¬ 
cause Calvin has been my mentor and was the only Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren among the seven people who formed the legendary “Concern 
Group” that was “cooking the Anabaptist goose” in post-war Europe, 
I dare to borrow his title. 2 Looking into existing literature, many ef¬ 
forts have been made to grasp and interpret the essence of the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren dissent in 1860 and to characterize the identity of the 
emerging Mennonite Brethren Church. In the following, I will try to 
summarize the findings of some representative scholars. The list is by 
no means exhaustive. 


P. M. Friesen: All Church Members Should be Authentic Believers 

It can be refreshing and prophetic to grasp the attitude of histor¬ 
ian R M. Friesen, whose large work summarized the first fifty-year 
legacy of Mennonite Brethren dissent. 3 At times he articulates strong 
self-criticism, as J. B.Toews shows: 

The demand that non-Mennonite Brethren individuals be 
rebaptized by immersion as a prerequisite for marrying 
Mennonite Brethren members, reflects a dogmatic rigid¬ 
ity of which the Mennonite Brethren have been guilty in 
too many areas. Here and in other questions of faith and 
practice we may well join Friesen in his confession when 
he states: “The Mennonite Brethren Church could not 
grasp the fact—O we thick of head and narrow of heart— 
that not everyone else was convinced that we knew it all 
and had nothing worthwhile to learn from anyone else.” 4 

P. M. Friesen is clear that Mennonite Brethren dissent was more or 
less an “imposed exodus.” 3 He seems to draw some parallels between 
Menno’s departure from the Catholic Church and the Mennonite 
Brethren dissent in 1860. The major area of tension between the old 
and the renewed understanding of church life for Friesen was the con¬ 
cept of “redemptive faith” and the concept of “community discipline.” 6 
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Mennonite Brethren Confession (1902): Confessional Continuity- 

and Protest against Church Practices 

I agree with Abe Friesen (personal dialogue) that the first official 
Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith (1902) is one of the most 
beautiful creedal documents produced in their short history. A careful 
reading reveals much about Mennonite Brethren identity and distinc- 
tives. According to its introductory notes the essence of the 1860 dis¬ 
sent was not doctrinal, but a desire for greater coherence between faith 
and life. 

As it has repeatedly been emphasized in the Mennonite 
Brethren Church, it is once again being repeated today: In 
1860 and in the following years our new organization did 
not refrain from denominational fellowship with Men¬ 
nonite churches in Russia that advocated the believers’ 
baptism, but our Brethren organization protested against 
named assemblies in particular because of their practice of 
baptism and church discipline, and, inspite of the cordial, 
fraternal fellowship that we still enjoy with many in your 
assembly, it does so even today. 7 

But Mennonite Brethren also see a continuity and even communi¬ 
on with the other evangelical Anabaptist churches: “The doctrinal dif¬ 
ferences, in particular in regard to military service, are preventing the 
church of the Mennonite Brethren from merging with other evangeli¬ 
cal churches that advocate believers’ baptism.” 8 Amazingly, the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren retained a non-resistant peace position despite the 
strong influence within the Mennonite Church in Russia of the Prus¬ 
sian Mennonites who had dropped this article from their Confession. 

The Mennonite Brethren remained dedicated in article nine and 
“non-resistance, love of enemies and the kingdom of God.” Here they 
gather a beautiful medley of Jesus’words, exhorting each other to love 
enemies, to bless and pray for those that curse and offend them, to feed 
and give drink to enemies, to be willing to suffer, to follow patiently 
the footsteps of Jesus, who was without sin in the things others made 
him suffer. And then they have a wonderful statement relating non- 
resistance to the inbreaking kingdom of God: 
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Yet, our longing, praying and working should be increas¬ 
ingly focused on the kingdom, prophesied by Christ and 
his apostles, a kingdom that God will establish from 
heaven through his Son Jesus Christ, in whom he has 
determined it, a kingdom where no one may cause harm 
nor learn to fight wars, where justice, love and peace will 
reign. 9 

The 1902 Confession of Faith also contains a foundational state¬ 
ment about creedal texts and biblical theology. This could be expressed 
today by saying that systematic theology and a confession of faith are 
always contextual and a fallible human enterprise, not inspired in the 
way Holy Scripture is: 

These biblical passages are in the text; they are not under 
the text. This means: the words of the “confession” are to 
be understood in the same way the inspired Words of 
God express certain truths, or: our “confession” does not 
position itself alongside but under the Scriptures. 10 


J. F. Harms: Acting According to Scripture 

J. F. Harms remembers the first fifty years of the Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren experience in North America by stating: “The MB’s, of course, 
wanted to continue being Mennonites, something their occasional 
adversaries at that moment tried to deny them. They had no interest 
in implementing new forms at the beginning, but just called for “con¬ 
version, public prayer and great joy in the Lord... Adversaries called it 
a fanatic flight of fancy...” 11 In his opinion, the dissenters had a very 
clear goal (Die klare Absicht der Bruder): Although called “enthusiasts” 
by some they wanted to act according to Scripture: 

We would all have preferred to stay in our own congrega¬ 
tions, but since the teachers, as we explained in the writ¬ 
ing from January 6, did not act according to the Word of 
God, we are unable to do so on the basis of conscience 
and wish to form our own congregation as Mennonites. 12 
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J. II. Lohrenz: Spiritual Awakening and Newness of Life 

The first official self-representation of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church written in English by J. H. Lohrenz in 1950 indirectly coins 
two concepts that have prevailed ever since in the self understanding 
of Mennonite Brethren dissent: spiritual awakening and newness of 
life. Since they had come to a newness of life, they sought for a deep¬ 
ening of the same and for fellowship with those of kindred mind. They 
called themselves “Brethren,” and by those resenting the movement 
they were called “Brethren” in derision. 

The Mennonite Brethren revival movement was fraught with 
some manifestations that were not altogether commendable; it was, 
therefore, misunderstood by many and severely judged by some. It 
must, however, be admitted that this spiritual awakening was the most 
profound and far-reaching movement of its kind in the history of the 
Mennonite colonies in Russia. The entire Mennonite Church was af¬ 
fected by it, and to the extent that it responded to God’s manifesta¬ 
tions of grace, it shared in the blessings bestowed. Under the prevailing 
circumstances it was only natural that the movement would lead to the 
formation of a new church body. 13 

A. H. Unruh: Who belongs to the Believers Church? 

In his one-hundred-year anniversary volume featuring the history 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church, A. H. Unruh quotes extensively 
from Franz Isaak’s Die Molotschnaer Mennoniten (1908). He says Isaak’s 
judgment is too harsh, condemning the ban and avoidance ( Kirchen - 
bann and Wirtschaftsbann ), which Mennonite Church leaders applied 
to several dissenting brothers. But in a section called “Anmerkungen 
A.H. Unruh,” he offers his own conviction that the real question in 
1860 was: Who belongs to the Believers’Church? “The author’s judg¬ 
ment can be characterized as ‘harsh,’ since the elders had not aban¬ 
doned the clause within the catechism stating that only believers and 
penitents may partake of communion. It was rather the fallacy of treat¬ 
ing all members as believers.” 14 


J. A. Toews: “Both Positive and Negative Terms" within Menno¬ 
nite Brethren Origins and Identity 


As Paul Toews states, 
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the publication of John A. Toews, A History of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church in 1975 is the singularly significant 
event of this historical renaissance. It is the first autho¬ 
rized history of the Mennonite Brethren written in the 
English language...None other is as comprehensive or as 
analytical as Toews. He is clearly the dean of Mennonite 
Brethren history. 15 

This collection of brilliant essays, in honor ofj. A. Toews 'magnum opus , 

point to the doubleness of Mennonite Brethren life... 

They clearly move away from the...preoccupation with 
institutional, doctrinal, structural and formal history to 
one that is culturally, sociologically and ethnically orient¬ 
ed...That contextualization may be troubling, for it does 
suggest that even at the valued points of our experience 
and identity we do take cues, styles, and theologies from 
the social context. The tradition’s commitment to Bibli- 
cism, which is a recurring theme of these essays, has to be 
matched by an understanding of its moorings in culture. 
Gaining this cultural/historical perspective is critical for 
achieving a clearer self understanding. 16 

John A. Toews analyzes the Mennonite Brethren past in both 
positive and negative terms, and gives a three-point assessment for 
each side. Positively, he affirms the Mennonite Brethren emphasis on a 
practical biblicism, the church as a covenant community and its strong 
missionary concern. Biblicism seems to be the center piece: “our early 
brethren certainly could be called a congregation of‘radical Bible read¬ 
ers.’They read the Scriptures, not in order to construct a theological 
system, but to find answers for Christian faith and life.” 17 Toews defi¬ 
nitely links Mennonite Brethren renewal to the original Anabaptist 
movement. In his essay, “The Congregation as Radical Bible Readers,” 
he defines the nature of Anabaptist biblicism as follows: 

First it consisted of a new understanding of the authority 
of Scripture...There was also a strong aversion to rigid 
dogmatism...Anabaptists preferred biblical terminolo¬ 
gy. . .They accepted a closed canon, but not a closed theo¬ 
logical system...The greatest difference in the Anabaptist 
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understanding of Scripture however was their view of the 
progressive nature of revelation. One of their favorite pas¬ 
sages... was... the all-encompassing influence of love... 

The Anabaptists also had a great appreciation for the 
Sermon on the Mount...The last word of God, they felt, 
was always spoken by Christ and the apostles in the New 
Testament. 18 

On the negative side ofMennonite Brethren identity John A. Toews 

identifies 

an almost complete internalization of the Christian faith 
among our early brethren...Another negative tendency 
among our brethren of the past was a tendency toward 
isolation...Closely connected with isolation was an incli¬ 
nation toward legalism. We have defined sin very often 
in terms of acts rather than in terms of attitudes and dis¬ 
position...Moreover, we have in the past also displayed a 
negative attitude toward culture. Mennonites in general, 
and Mennonite Brethren in particular have manifested a 
certain Kulturfeindlichkeit , a certain cultural narrowness, 
both in education and in the fine arts... As a result of our 
Kulturfeindlichkeit we have often robbed ourselves of a 
richer Christian life and of a more effective witness. We 
have not used cultural tools for an effective propagation 
of the faith and for sharing our Christian concerns with 
others. The intellectual horizon of many of our brethren 
has often been very narrow. 19 


H. S. Bender and C.J. Dyck: Mennonite Brethren and Anabaptism 
—1525 Revisited in 1860? 

Two prominent theologians and historians outside Menno¬ 
nite Brethren circles, Harold S. Bender and Cornelius J. Dyck, point 
strongly toward the element of continuity between the Anabaptists 
in 1525 and the Mennonite Brethren dissent in 1860. In his jubi¬ 
lee speech in Winnipeg, Harold S. Bender not only evokes his great 
friendship with the Mennonite Brethren ecumenical leaders, C. F. 
Klassen and P. C. Hiebert, but encourages Mennonite Brethren to 
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bring to the common Mennonite table their special historic gifts, 
avoiding temptations toward separatism. 20 

Cornelius J. Dyck concludes that “immorality of members in good 
standing in the church” as well as “blind traditionalism” caused the 
Anabaptist secession in the sixteenth century and Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren secession in 1860. “Yet the nature of the church, the lack of dis¬ 
cipline, the failure of the clergy were the primary concerns both in 
1536 and in 1860...The separation of 1860 was a revisitation of 1525 
in the rejection of secular authority, albeit Mennonite, over spiritual 
things.” 21 Dyck also states that 

the document (January 1860) is...more organizationally 
than theologically oriented and stands in considerable 
parallel to the Schleitheim articles of 1527...It is inter¬ 
esting to note how much more irenic it is in tone than 
Menno’s polemic. Also, although Menno does not tire of 
identifying himself as a miserable sinner, the document is 
by far the more modest of the two. 22 

Dyck’s conclusion, very much in line with Harold S. Bender’s speech 
in Winnipeg, urges toward love and church unity, but also paints the 
reality of church history in a wonderful way: 

Few schismatics have set out deliberately to destroy the 
unity of the church. Their descendents see them not as 
schismatics but as pioneers of the faith. Those who defend 
the status quo are seen as the real schismatics. An assorted 
combination of social, economic, political, personal and, 
above all, spiritual motives have always been involved. Par¬ 
adoxical as it may seem, the Holy Spirit appears to bring 
disunity as well as unity to the church, though his primary 
gift is love. This is the tragedy and, perhaps, the necessity 
of the endless chain of schisms in the church. Undue con¬ 
cern over schisms may reflect an over-institutional view 
of the church as well. In the inscrutable wisdom of God it 
appears that he is able to add glory to his name not only 
in spite of these schisms, but often because of them. 1860 
would be a case in point. 23 
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G. W. Peters: Pietistic in Spirit, Mennonite in Dogmatics, Baptist 
in Organization 

G. W. Peters describes the Mennonite Brethren as thoroughly 
committed to old Anabaptist foundations. They kept being Menno¬ 
nite in dogmatics and ethics. Yet due to new winds and influences, 
piety, eschatology and probably missions were shaped by pietism while 
congregational structures and procedures as well as organizing prin¬ 
ciples were copied from the Baptists. 24 


J. B. Toews: A Phenomenon of Renewal 

The most authorized voice of the late-twentieth century to inter¬ 
pret the essence of Mennonite Brethren identity might be J. B.Toews. 
His volume, Pilgrimage of Faith: 'The Mennonite Brethren Church, 1860- 
1990, was a lifelong process that led many to remember him as a 
spiritual father, mentor, professor, friend and strategist. “The process 
brought me both, enrichment and pain. The enrichment came as I was 
able to immerse myself in the spiritual pilgrimage of my own people, 
and see it as a testimony of God’s mercy and grace.. .The pain was felt 
deeply in the recognition of our imperfections and weaknesses.” 25 

In the first chapter, J. B.Toews describes the Mennonite Brethren 
as a phenomenon of renewal. In the next eight chapters he becomes 
more specific: Mennonite Brethren are a people with a “bibliocentric 
faith” that includes a particular understanding of salvation and bap¬ 
tism, of the New Testament character of the church, of leadership and 
teaching ministry, and of being in the world but not of the world. He 
describes the Mennonite Brethren as a missionary movement, with a 
strong, but not homogenous emphasis on eschatology. 

J. B. Toews takes for granted that there is a definite continuum 
between sixteenth-century Anabaptism and the Mennonite Brethren 
renewal: 

The early Mennonite Brethren saw themselves as the 
bearers of the Anabaptist movement, an echo from the 
sixteenth century. The relationship of 1860 to 1525 has 
been well established. Cornelius J. Dyck referred to the 
1860 event as “1525 Revisited.” John A. Toews provided 
further analysis of the linkage between the two move¬ 
ments. 26 
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The “phenomenon of renewal” and painful secession was driven by ex¬ 
ternal circumstances: 

Nineteenth-century Mennonitism, in both Russia and 
North America, hungered for a new vitality, an energizing 
piety, more intentional conversion and a renewed disciple- 
ship. In Russia RM. Friesen thought that “the good house 
of Menno had become practically desolate and empty and 
was about to collapse.” The old church, however, resisted 
the new currents sweeping through the Russian Menno- 
nite colonies. Secession rather than reform, schism rather 
than cooperation became necessary as the differing cur¬ 
rents carried Mennonites towards differing kinds of faith 
understandings. 2 ' 

Of course J. B. Toews admits the presence of outside forces that 
he considers a “mixed blessing”: “outside influences left both, nega¬ 
tive and positive imprints.” 28 Pietism, a positive influence, emphasized 
“personal salvation” and the “fellowship of all true believers,” and, most 
of all “the missionary vision and motivation ... provided the heartbeat 
for the Mennonite Brethren movement. If growth had come only from 
within the Mennonite communities, the missionary outreach, which 
became a central purpose of their being, might not have occurred or 
possibly with less fervor.” 29 According to Toews, pietism also had a 
questionable influence: 

The “benefit” of its rigid eschatology is open to question. 

More visibly negative was Pietism’s casual approach to 
whole life discipleship and the peace teachings of Jesus. 
Furthermore, Pietism was rooted in the state churches of 
Germany and England; national patriotism and uncon¬ 
ditional obedience to the state were part of their basic 
theological orientation. This influence diluted the long¬ 
standing peace stance of the Mennonites. 30 

It is comforting to know that someone like J. B. Toews, who could 
be called “Mr. MB,” in his “summary observations” on Mennonite 
Brethren beginnings and identity, has two rather important para¬ 
graphs on “human failure and God’s mercy” and on “amazing grace.” 
“Though earthen vessels, fragile and inadequate, with many flaws and 
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imperfections, the early Mennonite Brethren nonetheless became the 
catalyst to call people back to faithfulness in belief, walk and service.” 31 


John B. Toews: Protest Against Religious Totalitarianism and a 
Revolution of the Poor? 

John B. Toews’ synthesis in his book, Perilous Journey: The Men¬ 
nonite Brethren in Russia 1860-1910, might be summarized in the title 
of chapter six, “New Horizons and Old Values.” 32 But in Pilgrims and 
Strangers he makes some additional, thought-provoking observations. 
When Hans Jurgen Goertz identified “anticlericalism” as one of the 
main driving forces of the Anabaptist dissent in 1525 ( Pfaffenhass und 
gross Geschrei), he was not far away from what John B. Toews calls the 
protest against “authoritarian leadership,’’“intellectual and spiritual at¬ 
trition,” and even “a revolution of the poor.” Especially the evident 
abuse of authority by the Mennonite Church ( Kirchengemeinde ) elders, 
as well as some “economic totalitarianism” and the “Mennonite mar¬ 
riage of church and state” were targets of critique for the dissident 
brethren. John B. Toews comes to a rather moderate conclusion: 

Were the forces of continuity stronger than the forces of 
change? On the whole the movement did not demonstrate 
the characteristics normally associated with revolution. 

There was no cataclysmic or overt action generating radi¬ 
cal political and social change. The secession document 
was not a drastic innovation radically altering existing 
institutions and society. Most of the religious experi¬ 
ences precious to the nonconformists were rooted in the 
spiritual legacy of their own community. Why not speak 
of the evolution of the Brethren? Why not argue for the 
element of continuity in 1860? Certainly this minimizes 
the uniqueness of the Brethren as religious innovators, but 
would it not be historically more honest? 33 


Johannes Reimer: Early Charismatics Soon to be Silenced 

Among the newer interpretations, the voice of Johannes Reimer 
should be heard. He is one of the few who knows the Russian, Europe¬ 
an and American Mennonite Brethren context thoroughly. He brings 
a new perspective to the discussion of the Mennonite Brethren dissent 
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in 1860. The broad word Erweckung (renewal), is defined partly as sote- 
riogene Gemeindepraxis, that is, church work with a strong evangelistic 
missionary identity. He definitely values the very spirited movement 
of the Huepfer and Frohliche (exuberant movement) more positively, 
analyzing the exchange of documents between the original dissidents 
with the inspector Andrea of the Jekaterinowslav area. 34 He argues 
that the gifts of the Spirit (Eph. 4:11-14) and the presence of the 
Spirit of God were the crucial driving forces of the renewal movement: 
“Our main studies are focused on the lessons of the Holy Spirit. We 
ask God for his Holy Spirit so that our minds may be enlightened.” 35 

Apart from soteriological church practice and rediscovery of the 
power and gifts of the Holy Spirit, Reimer adds a third characteristic: 
individual access to the experience of salvation and assurance of sal¬ 
vation. According to Reimer, not only Catholics, but also Lutherans 
and Mennonites saw salvation from the perspective of the church or 
local congregation. “Salvation has never been understood as purely in¬ 
dividual. Yet, this is exactly what Wuest is proclaiming. His word was 
a word to the individual...Since Wuest the question of appropriat¬ 
ing salvation and the question of the assurance of salvation within 
Russian-German Free Churches have become personal matters to be 
decided by the individual.” 36 With Wuest salvation became a personal 
question for each individual. 

Reimer views the famous June Reform rather critically. Condemn¬ 
ing the teaching on freedom from the law ( Freiheitslehre ) of Eduard 
Wuest seems to have been a medicine more damaging than the sick¬ 
ness of the Frohliche itself: 

Legalism, which to this day is a pervasive tendency within 
Russian-German churches, is rooted here. Sola gratiae, 
which Wuest proclaimed so clearly, has been weakened 
significantly, and a specific Mennonite salvation imper¬ 
ative has been assigned to it, which seems to bring the 
appropriation of salvation dangerously close to being jus¬ 
tified by works. 37 

This also had strong consequences for liturgy. After June 1865 the use 
of drums, exuberant body language and expressions of joy and free¬ 
dom were forbidden in favor of church order. Mennonite Brethren 
authorities such as R M. Friesen (“Henceforth the...MBC...became 
increasingly Mennonite puritanical, somewhat gloomy and formalisti- 
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cally and ascetically pious rather than ecstatic.”) and A. H. Unruh (Ge- 
fuhlskalte und Formalismus), indicate that a concern for order became 
characteristic of Mennonite church services, which are not a good sub¬ 
stitute for joy. 38 Reimer shows that the search for order and Arminian 
Werkgerechtigkeit (works righteousness) linked to the later Deutschtum 
und Ethnokonfessionalismus (identification with German culture and 
ethnicity) were not healthy ingredients for the missionary existence 
and the mental/spiritual health of later Mennonite Brethren. 39 


H. D. Giesbrecht: Keeping Body and Soul Together 

What Frank Epp positively affirmed in J. A. Toews’ magnum opus 
on Mennonite Brethren history, 40 Heinz Dieter Giesbrecht tries to do 
in a stimulating paper read at the recent “Historisches Symposium” 
celebrating the 150 th anniversary at Oehrlinghausen. Based on the re¬ 
search of his doctoral work on diaconal theology and practice in the 
Mennonite Paraguayan experience, he shows that right from the be¬ 
ginning Mennonite Brethren repeatedly emphasized that evangelism 
and social responsibility, missions and services belong together. 41 


Abraham Friesen: Breaking with the Corpus Mennoniticum 

Abraham Friesen is clear and maybe even harsh when he states that 
from 1800 until 1905 Mennonite politics in Russia basically aimed to 
preserve the great Privilegium. The entire Mennonite commonwealth 
(i corpus mennoniticum) was mobilized.The Mennonite Brethren dissent 
in 1860 created a break in this “corpus” by questioning the model of 
the “mixed church” of believers and non-believers. 

Nonetheless, the Mennonite policies in Russia from 1800- 
1905 could be characterized as a political policy to con¬ 
serve the Great Privilege, since it consisted mainly in the 
submission of requests to preserve their privileges when a 
new czar ascended the throne...This religious and ethnic 
community was also a political community that governed 
itself. Secluded from greater society, church and state 
worked together with little supervision from the Rus¬ 
sian government. Thus, on a smaller scale the Mennonite 
church and Mennonite state merged to form one corpus 
mennoniticum , which, in the year of 1860 when the Men- 
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nonite Brethren broke away from this corpus, saw itself as 
a “mixed” church, to use the words of the Lutheran state 
church, a church that included wheat as well as weeds. 

In 1860 the Elder Lenzmann from Gnadenfeld justified 
the Mennonite Church by referencing this parable; later 
conferences have confirmed it in their resolutions, and the 
Elder Heinrich Dirks has reworked it theologically and 
in written form in 1892 in his book Das Reich Gottes im 
Lichte der Gleichnissed 2 

I arrived at similar conclusions in two recent papers. 43 

Yet it is amazing that in the All Mennonite Conference in 1910 
the Commission for Church Affairs ( Kommission fur kirchliche Ange- 
legenheiten ) witnessed Mennonite Brethren and Mennonite Church 
leaders joining in their efforts to convince Petersburg that Mennonites 
were not a sect, but actually the unbroken apostolic succession of the 
original Christian church. “Thus, they were the only true church; they 
had left all others—even the Catholic Church. Such an interpretation 
was not well received by the orthodox.” 44 

ICOMB Confession of Faith: Holding Inner Spirituality and 

Outer Transformation Together like Two Wings of a Dove 

In an article entitled, “Spiritual gift of the MB church,” Paul Schrag 
graciously states: “The Mennonite Brethren are the ones with the gift 
of letting the Spirit move them to release what they feel inside. MB’s 
emphasize a faith that comes from the heart, and aren’t afraid to talk 
about it.” 45 They have been in danger of being “mostly Baptist” (Katie 
Funk Wiebe), but would love to identify themselves as “missionary be¬ 
lievers.” “The spiritual wing deals with the inner life, intimacy between 
God and our souls,” writes Nzash Lumeya of Congo and P. Menno 
Joel of India in the confessional study, Knowing and Living your Faith, 
“The socio-cultural wing relates to social, cultural and environmental 
transformations.” 46 That sounds like the best of both Anabaptism and 
evangelicalism. If both of these wings stay strong, Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren will continue to bless the Anabaptist movement, and the world, 
with a Spirit-filled witness. 

Actually, the ICOMB Confession (written in 2004 by Lynn Jost, 
Takashi Manabe, Menno Joel, Arthur Dueck, Pascal Kulungo, Hein¬ 
rich Klassen and Alfred Neufeld) sought an innovative global approach 
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to faith confession that is less dogmatic and more relational and cove¬ 
nant oriented. After summarizing God’s saving history with humanity, 
the Mennonite Brethren churches commit themselves to a five-fold 
covenant relationship with God and with each other. They want to be a 
people of the Bible, people of a new way of life, people of the covenant 
community, people of reconciliation and people of hope. 47 

Delbert Wiens: Man, the Maker 

One of the few Mennonite Brethren philosophers, Delbert Wiens, 
uses his analytical skill to assess Mennonite Brethren identity. He 
states that the Mennonite Brethren “ideal” is closely linked to 

the basic elements of modern western worldview [that] 
had begun to surface among Russian Mennonites.. .As (J. 

A.) Toews points out... “the Mennonites of South Russia 
went through a kind of Kulturkampf of their own” .. .This 
rationalistic technological version of man-the-maker... 

The successful religious application of this new way of 
seeing apparently came later than the initial revelation of 
its economic meaning, perhaps because the religious lead¬ 
ers mostly remained bound by those more traditional pat¬ 
terns to which they owed their position.” 48 

It is fascinating to read how Delbert Wiens applies the “man-the- 
maker” metaphor to the way Mennonite Brethren did secession theol¬ 
ogy and missions. 

Surely Mennonite Brethren will benefit from Delbert Wiens’ ex¬ 
hortations given thirty-five years ago: 

Our official ideal, and the metaphor upon which it is 
based, do not reflect the whole truth about us...A histo¬ 
rian knows that what we have said about ourselves distorts 
the truth...A historian knows that the records of what 
we have said about ourselves hide much truth...For that 
matter, except for the kissing problem in the early years, 
and for missionaries, one would scarcely guess that there 
were sisters among the brothers ... .” 49 
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Wiens, nevertheless, renders amazing homage to the “elders” by 
pointing to the danger of Mennonite Brethren inheriting a nice ideal 
that might end up as an “empty husk.” 

Our elders spoke about their new ideals. They were right 
in doing so. But they did not forsake the older structures 
by which they had lived. The new had not done away 
with the old, and so the strengths of the old could nour¬ 
ish the new and keep it from becoming everything. But 
more and more we have tended to become the things we 
talked about. And so we lost the old that we either took 
for granted or were ashamed of. When we shall have suc¬ 
ceeded in fully remaking ourselves in the image of our 
public pieties and our official truths, we shall have turned 
them into an empty husk, a shrill ideology, and an idolatry 
that damns us. 50 


Delbert Plett: Individualistic, Pietistic Arrogance of the 

“Converted”to Modernism 

Steinbach-based lawyer Delbert Plett, with whom I had the joy of 
drinking coffee and discussing Mennonite Brethren heresy, displayed 
an almost apostolic zeal to convince theologians and historians that 
the Mennonite Brethren movement was a big tragedy for Mennonites. 
I considered him a friend and attended his funeral, but to the last week 
of his life he did not feel compelled to change his opinions. 

Although Mennonite Brethren have not enjoyed Plett’s rather 
harsh criticism, it has been healthy for Mennonite Brethren to re¬ 
alize that a completely different reading, over against the orthodox 
Mennonite Brethren interpretation, continues to be possible for 
some. Although Plett seems to be more of a preacher than a scholar, 
at least three of his issues deserve closer consideration. First, prob¬ 
ably more than they intended, the Mennonite Brethren opened the 
door to the influence of modernity for Mennonites. Delbert Wiens 
with his “man-the-maker” interpretation, might deserve more con¬ 
sideration. Second, the Mennonite Brethren strategy toward Russian 
Mennonite Church piety might not have always been wise. Although 
the Mennonite Church that stayed in Russia soon joined the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren in their quest for modernity, higher education, the 
Allianz movement, a rapid move toward German cultural Christianity 
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(,deutsches Kulturchristentum), and the loss of non-resistance, the Men- 
nonite Church people who left for Manitoba, and later for Mexico, 
kept a piety that produced a considerable clash when they encountered 
Mennonite Brethren evangelistic missionary zeal. Third, as even evan¬ 
gelist Johannes Reimer would admit, the Russian Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren understanding of conversion was very much marked by Edward 
Wuest’s appeal to emotions ( Busskampf), and a careful dating and 
punctual understanding of new birth. 

Contextualization and the “Phenomenon of Renewal” 

Even for church historians in the era of postmodernity, the “phe¬ 
nomenon of renewal” (J. B. Toews) is a rather ambiguous idea. Al¬ 
though renewal movements (Erweckungen) , and deeper life services 
( Vertiefungsversammlungen) have been central concepts in Mennonite 
Brethren piety, most people have no clear idea what these words actu¬ 
ally mean. I would suggest that using the current understanding of 
contextualization might be the best way to make the concept of re¬ 
newal meaningful in the era of Skype, Twitter, Facebook, virtual librar¬ 
ies, BlackBerries and internet evangelism. 

Paul Hiebert, the wonderful and magnificent Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren India missionary kid, in his foundational article, “Critical Contex¬ 
tualization,” convincingly argues that Christians need to be immersed 
in the Bible if they want to stay relevant to their time. 51 I would dare 
to affirm, that what older Mennonite Brethren leaders called the re¬ 
newal movement of 1860, could be called contextualization today. Paul 
Hiebert not only pointed toward the task of being meaningful to a 
particular culture and faithful to the Bible, but also argued that renew¬ 
al (or contextualization or local theology) needs the global dialogue 
and the corrective (metatheology) of those parts of the body of Christ 
outside of one’s own culture. 52 

Continuity and Contrast in the Mennonite Brethren Dissent 
of1860 

As far as I know, Paraguayan Mennonite Brethren have always 
considered themselves to be Mennonites who wanted to be authen¬ 
tic Anabaptists. My father told me again and again what the found¬ 
ing document of 1860 also states: “The Mennonite Brethren dissent 
wanted to restore the authenticity of the spiritual house of Menno 
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Simons!” Looking back at 150 years of church history it is evident that 
this goal has not always been achieved; it should, however, continue to 
be the Mennonite Brethren vision. 

Menno Simons and the Mennonite Brethren had no real interest 
in founding a new denomination. They just wanted to be faithful to 
Jesus and to the legacy of the apostolic church. But power struggles, 
the cultural forces of religion, social unrest and ecumenical influences 
have played their part. There is no doubt that the emergence of the 
Mennonite Brethren dissent in 1860 had both external and internal 
factors that pushed toward dissent. Without Philipp Spener, A. H. 
Franke and Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, the Pia Desideria and the 
Moravian-pietistic movement, without Eduard Wuest, Jung Stilling 
and Gerhard Oncken, there would have been no Mennonite Brethren 
beginnings in 1860. And then there were internal reasons, which the 
dissenting brethren stated in their document of secession of January 
6. In their view, these factors played the main role. They perceived a 
decadent, shallow and formalistic ethnic Mennonite community that 
lacked newness of life and spiritual vigor. They perceived an inherited 
believers church house of Menno Simons, fallen apart, was in urgent 
need of restoration to the original spirit of its founders and builders, 
and even more so, of the Spirit of Christ. 

This was also the case with the Anabaptist movement of the six¬ 
teenth century: external factors such as the Italian Renaissance, the 
recovery of Aristotelian logic, the biblical humanism of Desiderius 
Erasmus, the radical discipleship lifestyle of the Briider des Gemein- 
samen Lebens, and the political emergence of Eidgenossenschaft in 
Switzerland, all played a decisive role among the radical Bible readers 
around Ulrich Zwingli by increasing their love for a symbolic interpre¬ 
tation of sacraments and for democratic structures within the believers 
church. With others in the Reformation they shared the general cri¬ 
tique of the internal conditions within the established and hegemoni- 
ous public church. But they also brought a severe critique against the 
reformers such as Ulrich Zwingli, Martin Luther and John Calvin, 
for being so hesitant to implement the believers church concept and 
radical discipleship. 

When the eighteen dissenting brethren left (or were asked to leave) 
the gathered local assembly of the official kirchliche Mennoniten (Men¬ 
nonite Church) in Molotschna in 1860, they wanted both continuity 
and contrast. They vehemently argued that they were foil Mennonites 
and unconditionally embraced the official and accepted Mennonite 
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Confession of Faith brought from the Netherlands and Prussia. But 
then they also stated with amazing clarity and courage that conditions 
in the official church must change, that especially personal redeeming 
faith by grace, church discipline and missions, so central to the Ana¬ 
baptist heritage, must again be put into practice. 

In a brief article, the late John A. Toews soberly reflects on why 
there are so many factions among Mennonites. After stating that 
“social, economic and cultural factors” are not enough for understand¬ 
ing the answer to the question, he continues: 

Different understandings of the Christian life have also 
occasioned numerous schisms. It is an accepted histori¬ 
cal fact, that more schisms among Mennonites were the 
product of ethical issues than of issues of a doctrinal or 
theological nature. Luther’s concern was principally with 
pure doctrine; Menno and his followers were principally 
concerned with pure living. 53 

Evidently, the 1860 dissent in the Molotschna colony was of the same 
character; not new doctrine or a new denomination, but the recov¬ 
ery of “pure living” and church discipline. According to J. H. Harms, 
the basic intention was continuity, but enriched with such elements 
as crisis conversion, public prayer and joy in the Lord ( Bekehrung , 
offentliches Beten undgrosse Freude im Herrn). It is unfortunate that the 
Mennonite Brethren dissent was not understood that way by their op¬ 
ponents; they labeled them as fanatics ( Schwarmerei ). 54 

Is There Still a Need for the Special Mennonite Brethren Way and 
for Denominationalism Within the Global Mennonite Family? 

Looking back at the community of scholars and the Menno¬ 
nite Brethren Church “fathers” it is fair to summarize the essence of 
Mennonite Brethren dissent as follows: They wanted to recover the 
essential nature of the church, the existential dimension of salvation 
and the transcultural mission of the Holy Spirit. These three pillars 
of Christian identity are not unique: this is exactly what many Men¬ 
nonite and non-Mennonite Christians also want. Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren should be careful not to fall into a cheap denominationalism, as 
has happened at times in the past, that is, to try to make a difference 
through some minor issues such as mode of baptism or emphasizing 
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the word “brethren,’’which now requires linguistic acrobatics to affirm 
that the word also includes “sisters.” So it is reasonable to question 
whether there will be a specific denominational need for a Mennonite 
Brethren identity in the future. I would like to answer this question by 
exploring, (1) the socio-historical and church-cultural approach that 
builds identity, and (2) the specific Mennonite Brethren meaning of 
the nature of the church, the existential dimension of salvation and the 
transcultural mission of the Holy Spirit. 


A Committed Church Identity Builds on History 

Mennonite Brethren should not be preoccupied with the specific 
details of the Ukrainian-Molotschna church life where the Mennonite 
Brethren stepped out (or were asked to step out) of the established way 
to become a new Mennonite church in 1860. Almost all denomina¬ 
tions were started by some minor historical incidents. There would 
be no 95 theses or Lutheran Reformation in 1517 without the hyper 
propagandistic preaching of Johannes Tetzel at the nearby Jiiterbog on 
papal indulgences bought through money. There would be no Swiss 
Reformation in Zurich without Zwingli and friends enjoying a sau¬ 
sage barbeque during the days of Lent and fasting in 1523; no Baptist 
church without some minor differences between Dutch Mennonites 
and British Congregationalists in Amsterdam in 1610; and no split 
between registered and unregistered Baptist churches in the former 
Soviet Union without the specific registration policy in Moscow. The 
birth of the Mennonite Brethren was partly an accident of the Russian 
religious group settlement policy in the Ukraine. 

The facts that create historical identities cannot be denied or 
undone. Because Mennonite Brethren theology, as well as Reforma¬ 
tion theology more generally, does not believe that divine revelation 
continues through history and tradition, historic identity must never 
be overemphasized. As noted above, Mennonite Brethren affirmed in 
their first Confession of Faith (1902) that creedal and historic identi¬ 
ties are not above, or even at the same level as, the Bible, but have to 
be under Scripture. 55 

So what can be learned from historic accidents? They have testi¬ 
monial power by illustrating how people in the past, in very specific 
situations, tried to be faithful to Scripture. Mennonite Brethren inter¬ 
est in history, as well as their whole connection to Anabaptist theol¬ 
ogy cannot be more, but must not be less, than an identification with 
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the great “cloud of witnesses,” who in their days tried to be faithful to 
Jesus. I am convinced that it is not good for the Mennonite Brethren to 
step away from their historic identity. History shows that leaving one 
denomination usually just ends up in the creation of a new denomina¬ 
tion. An instructive case study in Paraguay is the Evangelical Menno¬ 
nite Brethren Church ( Evangelisch Mennonitische Bruderschaft ), which 
wanted to bring together the Mennonite Brethren and the General 
Conference Mennonites, but ended up forming a third denomination 
within the Russian Anabaptist family. 


A Committed Church Identity Builds on Theology 

Using history to identify the essential theological contributions 
and priorities of the Mennonite Brethren 150 years ago will help em¬ 
phasize these distinctives in the future. Recovering the essential nature 
of the church is a real challenge in the twenty-first century. I celebrate 
the newly recovered vigor for church planting and church growth in 
the ICOMB conferences. But I can still hear the words of Rene Pa¬ 
dilla, when he asked Peter Wagner, a pioneer of the church growth 
movement, “My dear Peter, tell me, what is the church and what is 
growth?” For early Mennonite Brethren, to be part of the church had 
to do with a believers church concept, where each individual experi¬ 
enced new birth and the reception of the Holy Spirit. It had to do with 
a local congregation as a covenant community [Bundesgemeinscha.fi), 
with a national church as a covenant of local churches [Bundeskonfer- 
enz), with a local church as a disciplined community where beliefs and 
ethics reinforce each other. After the June Reform in 1865, the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren adopted a congregational model of church governance 
far stronger than the historical Mennonite Church ( Kirchgemeinde ), 
which limited the power of the elders (. Altesten ) to a simple leader 
[Vorsteher), and requested that church discipline have the consent of 
the gathered congregation. With this in mind, Mennonite Brethren 
today must meet the challenge of clarifying what it means to be the 
church in the upcoming decades. 

Recovering the existential dimension of salvation is also an urgent 
task. It is crucial to being a missional church and for doing evange¬ 
lism at home and abroad. Even the present (and necessary) debate 
about atonement theology will test the ability of Mennonite Brethren 
to contextualize and define the biblical/existential dimension of salva¬ 
tion. In the beginning, the individualized experience of salvation was 
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all important for Mennonite Brethren. The experience of salvation was 
again separated from a rather sacramentalized baptismal practice. It 
had to do with an existentially experienced change of heart, of mood, 
of personal authority and of ethics. In their Confession, the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren insisted on the relationship between salvation, non- 
resistance, the ethics of love, and the relational identification with the 
heart and the mind of Jesus. 

How then do Mennonite Brethren contextualize the salvation ex¬ 
perience today? By holding on to these non-negotiable truths, salva¬ 
tion has to do with a real and an emotionally felt change; salvation has 
to do with the dynamic presence and indwelling of the Spirit of God; 
salvation has to do with a relational bondage to Jesus—his mind, his 
Spirit, his perspective, his way; salvation has to do with the inbreaking 
of a new time, a new eon, a new loyalty toward a new ruler, a new real¬ 
ity and new culture called the kingdom of God. 

Recovering the transcultural mission of the Holy Spirit has very spe¬ 
cific implications for Mennonite Brethren today. ICOMB is the new 
Mennonite Brethren face in mission so that they can be the missional 
church from all nations to all nations. Here they can experience the 
way mission transforms sending churches. Here Mennonite Brethren 
can demonstrate that mission is never a one-way street; it is always 
about both giving and receiving gifts of grace. 

It is well known that having a house-church group conducting 
an independent communion service was not the only scandal caused 
by the early Mennonite Brethren in Molotschna. Elder Heinrich 
Huebert was imprisoned for a far more scandalous act: he was ac¬ 
cused of baptizing a Russian maid. One is amazed at the willingness 
to suffer for missionary activity when reading through the diaries of 
Jacob Janzen and Abram Unger. 56 At stake was the special status of 
the Mennonites before the Russian authorities. Mennonite authori¬ 
ties pushed the early brethren to sign away the rights and privileges 
given to the larger Mennonite community. After being imprisoned for 
fourteen days at the Ostrog in Jekaterinoslaw, Abram Unger writes on 
July 20,1862, about evangelizing members of the Russian sect known 
as Molokaner and a German circus-rider ( Kunstreiter •) as well as dis¬ 
puting about faith with some “cursing, highly learned, unbelievers.” 
These are early glimpses of “holistic mission” while enduring the ter¬ 
rible injustices that people had to suffer in Russian prisons at that 
time. “With horror they watched the terrible procedure of the running 
of the gauntlet from their window. The fact that many were held in 
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investigative custody for years without a hearing caused Unger to cry 
out to God for justice.” 57 

Preaching to Russians, and involvement in the emergence of the 
Russian Baptist Church, was part of the Mennonite Brethren legacy 
from the beginning. Their cross-cultural steps were one of the main 
causes of hostility and imprisonment in Mennonite and non-Men- 
nonite institutions, as well as the crucial reason why some Mennonite 
leaders tried to remove the Mennonite identity of those involved in 
the new movement. World mission to India, China and the various 
ethnic groups in Russia was just a logical next step from these begin¬ 
nings. 

Mennonite Brethren Identity in the Global Orchestra of 
Denominations: A Theology of Denominationalism 

It is clear that Edward Wuest did not want to start a new de¬ 
nomination. Neither did the dissenting brethren in 1860. In fact, as 
Johannes Reimer notes, all denominations were suspect for Wuest. 58 
Such suspicion of denominations is typical for evangelists and revival 
preachers. They want to go beyond denominations (the entire world 
is their parish), but often, ironically, they end up giving birth to new 
denominations. 

To be sure, many divisions and overlapping denominational labels 
are a pity and a pain for the unity of the church. But denominations 
are by no means “abominations.” Quite the contrary—most of them 
have been necessary and legitimate contextualizations of the gospel, or 
rediscoveries of biblical truths that had been neglected. It is fair to say 
that in essence denominations are a blessing for the church. Like the 
diversity of species within creation, and the way the miracle of ecologi¬ 
cal balance reflects some of the wisdom and beauty of the Creator, so 
too denominations within the body of Christ are a gift and a comple¬ 
ment to each other as long as they retain the basic metatheological 
core convictions. To make them disappear, to suppress them, or to de¬ 
clare them persona non grata , impoverishes the mission and witness of 
the church in the world. 

In the orchestra of Anabaptist denominations the Mennonite 
Brethren Church is an important instrument. As Larry Miller, Sec¬ 
retary General of the Mennonite World Conference, recently demon¬ 
strated, the Mennonite Brethren are situated at the core of Anabaptist 
shared convictions. They are a little more evangelistic and conversionist 
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in their theology than some others, but according to Miller, they keep 
a healthy balance between extremes within the Anabaptist movement. 
Miller’s enlightening analysis should challenge Mennonite Brethren 
to strengthen their identity by nurturing core Anabaptist values and 
convictions. Miller’s analysis also shows that Mennonite Brethren are 
not growing the way they did in the past; their overall presence in the 
global Anabaptist family has decreased in the last two decades from 
22% to 19%. 59 If this is correct, then it might be worthwhile for Men¬ 
nonite Brethren to look after their spiritual heritage more carefully, to 
make it known, and to contextualize it for the wider Anabaptist family, 
for their national associations, as well as in the very challenging dia¬ 
logues with the Lutheran Church and the Catholic Church. Within 
the next fifteen years Mennonite Brethren will remember 500 years 
of Protestant Reformation (2017) as well as 500 years of Anabaptist 
rebaptism (2025). 

The Mennonite Brethren should bring their historic and theologi¬ 
cal perspectives not only to the global Mennonite family, but also to 
the wider Christian stage that includes the Faith and Order move¬ 
ment, the Global Christian Forum and the World Evangelical Alli¬ 
ance. Today it might be correct and biblical to affirm that diversity is 
beautiful, especially after so many interchurch expressions of forgive¬ 
ness (from Lutherans, from Roman Catholics, between General Con¬ 
ference and Mennonite Brethren). This is not about cheap relativism 
about revealed truth, but rather about humility and even gratitude for 
the historic perspectives and special gifts every denomination is able to 
contribute to the wider body of Christ. 

There might even be a need for more ecological balance between 
the varieties of denominational species. Nevertheless, all interchurch di¬ 
alogue is fruitful if done from within strong identities. The loss of a de¬ 
nomination is a loss of history and impoverishes the beauty of the wide 
landscape of the church of Christ. Nevertheless, the frequent emergence 
of new denominations can be a challenge to the church unity. 

An Apostolic and Prophetic Mennonite Brethren Future? 

Jesus once warned his disciples and the Pharisees (Matt. 23:27- 
33) about the real danger of decorating the gravesites of the prophets, 
that is, overlooking the hypocrisy and lack of virtue inside. So what 
then is the best way for Mennonite Brethren to honor their 150-year 
history, their heroes of faith and their cloud of witnesses? It cannot be 
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anything less than building the church of Christ on apostolic and pro¬ 
phetic ground—he came preaching peace. “For through him we both 
have access to the Father by one Spirit.. .built on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets with Christ himself as the chief cornerstone. In 
him the whole building is joined together and rises to become a holy 
temple in the Lord”(Eph. 2:17-22). 

An apostolic church is a church that overcomes the refugee com¬ 
plex by becoming a sent and sending church (apostello means sent from 
one place to another). The second generation Anabaptists of the six¬ 
teenth century, as well as the second generation of Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren, were tempted to become the “quiet in the land,” to adapt to their 
environment in order to survive, hide or to have their peculiarities ac¬ 
cepted as an exotic minority within Christendom. But the apostolic 
church created an opportunity to be sent into the world out of their 
persecution; they used it to be sent into new geographical regions, to 
be willing to make new “fatherlands.” 

The same model of “mission by migration” (John Howard Yoder) 
has been part of the Anabaptist and the Mennonite Brethren experi¬ 
ence: new fatherlands in Danzig, Germantown, Molotschna, Omsk, 
Manitoba, Neuland, Buenos Aires have become “Mennonite terri¬ 
tory.” But when religious persecution stopped, their apostolic mission 
by migration became weak. The new frontiers might now be business 
and tourism. Mennonite Brethren business owners in Asuncion know 
Shanghai and Cancun far better than the pastors do. To be an ap¬ 
ostolic church requires Mennonite Brethren to redefine their church 
identity as a community of the kingdom of God, sent into the world in 
order to make the wonderful light of Jesus prevail over darkness. After 
all, the apostle Peter knew what it meant to be an apostolic church: 
“You are a chosen people, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people 
belonging to God, that you may declare the praises of him who called 
you out of darkness into his wonderful light” (1 Pet. 2:9). 

Mennonite Brethren must again become a prophetic church in the 
big Ninevehs and Babylonias of this world. It’s not fun being sent to 
Nineveh—ask the prophet Jonah. And one might not even be able to 
pronounce God’s wrath over ungodly Nineveh because there is a real 
chance that they might change. A prophetic church is “at peace and 
unafraid,” as some remember the theology and challenge placed by 
John Howard Yoder. 60 There might well be some homework for Men¬ 
nonite Brethren to do. From a radical social-ethics movement, inspired 
by genuine Christian spirituality in 1860, they have become a denomi- 
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nation that is not very interested in the prophetic call of the church. 
After all, it was Mennonite Brethren leaders who were worried about 
the Christian testimony of South Russian Mennonite communities 
over against the public eye of the Russian state (see the Document of 
Secession). Mennonite Brethren overcame racial and social discrimi¬ 
nation between rich and poor in the Mennonite Ukrainian common¬ 
wealth, and between Russian maids and Prussian farmers who began 
meeting in shared worship and baptismal services. The Mennonite 
Brethren Confession (1902) dared to risk Lehrunterschiede (differ¬ 
ences in theology) from the rest of the Mennonite Prussian tradition 
in order to recover true non-violence and Christian non-resistance. It 
was B. B. Janz who dared to promote Hollanderei (theory of Dutch ori¬ 
gins) in order to combat feelings of Mennonite Germanic racial supe¬ 
riority. And again it was B. B. Janz, along with some other Mennonite 
Brethren leaders, who profoundly rejected and resisted the debacle of 
the Mennonite Selbstschutz (self defence). It was Mennonite Brethren 
pioneer Nikolai Siemens and his periodical, the Mennoblatt, who re¬ 
sisted Nazi fanaticism in the Fernheim colony and openly supported 
the Eberhard Arnold Bruderhof people who had been expelled by the 
German Gestapo. It was C. F. Klassen who coined the pragmatic word, 
Gott kann (God is able), when dealing with the huge refugee problem 
at high diplomatic levels in Geneva, London, Washington and Berlin. 
It was Mennonite Brethren missionaries who pioneered educational 
and health services in India, Congo and among the Lengua in the 
Chaco Boreal. It might be costly today to be a prophetic church. It will 
mean denouncing the false gods of nationalism, consumerism, capital¬ 
ism, a shallow health and wealth gospel, evangelism without eccles- 
siology and without ethics, intellectualism and emotionalism. 

A loyalty to the past only makes sense if there is a loyalty to the 
present and to the future. A Mennonite Brethren inclusive church, 
apostolic and prophetic, while recovering the existential meaning of 
conversion, the committed nature of the church, and the cross-cultural 
drive of God’s missionary heart and Spirit, can and shall be a blessing 
for the coming generations. 
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In 1977, the Center for Mennonite Brethren Studies in Fresno, 
California, published a collection of essays entitled Pilgrims and 
Strangers: Essays in Mennonite Brethren History. The book celebrated 
the 1975 publication ofj. A. Toews History of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church: Pilgrims and Pioneers , a work described as “the first officially 
authorized history of the Mennonite Brethren written in the English 
language.” 1 In his introduction to the essays, editor Paul Toews point¬ 
ed to the publication of J. A. Toews’ book as one of several “indicators 
of renewed historical consciousness” occasioned by what he described 
as Mennonite Brethren “preoccupation in the 1970s with understand¬ 
ing their one hundred year old pilgrimage.” 2 

During the summer of 2010, North Americans gathered to cel¬ 
ebrate what is now a 150-year pilgrimage. Toews’ History of the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren Church is long out of print and not even the most 
optimistic person would characterize this decade as “preoccupied” 
with understanding the 150-year-old Mennonite Brethren pilgrimage. 
Still, like all milestone anniversaries, the occasion of the sesquicen- 
tennial rightfully provides opportunity to (once again) revisit history 
and examine Mennonite Brethren identity. As someone who is now 
charged with teaching the story, I am especially interested in how that 
story has been told. What are the identified themes, the language used 
to describe the Mennonite Brethren, and how has that changed (if it 
has) over the years? To that end, this essay reviews four accounts of 
Mennonite Brethren history. 

Anyone who has studied Mennonite Brethren beginnings is famil¬ 
iar with P. M. Friesen’s monumental work, The Mennonite Brotherhood 
in Russia (1789-1910). First published in German in 1911, it began as 
one of the first “authorized” accounts of the movement that became 
the Mennonite Brethren Church. Friesen, a school teacher who had 
recently resigned his teaching position, was commissioned for the task 
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by the Rueckenau Mennonite Brethren Church in the Molotschna 
Colony of southern Russia. Friesen noted in his author’s preface that 
his contact had “turned a portion of the historical material over to 
me, charged me to collect the necessary further material, to question 
the older brethren for information, and presented me with fifty rubles 
traveling money as well as a part of the payment intended for me.” 3 
The book was envisioned as a history of the first twenty-five years of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church, but Friesen found the work so con¬ 
suming that in 1890 (already five years past the anniversary date) he 
offered, and the (Russian) Mennonite Brethren Conference accepted, 
“the collection of sifted, ordered, and elucidated material presented... 
as an adequate return for the money it had paid out.” 4 Friesen contin¬ 
ued the project on his own initiative, though it took another twenty 
years before a completed book was published. An English translation 
was eventually published in 1978, that decade referred to earlier as 
“preoccupied with historical pilgrimage.” 

Friesen had the challenging task of writing “fresh” history. As he 
put it, “It was still too difficult to be objective.” 5 With a historian’s eye, 
he sought to place the emergence of the Mennonite Brethren in the 
larger context of Mennonite history, and because the personalities and 
events surrounding the movement were still so vivid in people’s mem¬ 
ories—vivid, though not necessarily accurate—Friesen often included 
or freely adapted the documentary evidence that was still in existence 
as a way to set the record straight and avoid taking sides. Later genera¬ 
tions have much cause to be grateful for this. Friesen’s own optimism 
about the future of the church in Russia and the ongoing favor of 
the Tzars proved to be misplaced. In the turmoil of a new Bolshevik 
Russia much was destroyed, although in the more open climate of this 
decade surprising documents have been found in Russian archives. 6 

Historian Abraham Friesen has critiqued R M. Friesen’s work 
for not providing a “comprehensive, synthetic interpretation of the 
subjects,” and it is a fair critique. 7 R M. Friesen was walking a tight¬ 
rope, trying to avoid offense, often discouraged by the character flaws 
of the people he was describing and shaped by his own view of the 
events and personalities. He seems preoccupied with his need to get 
the facts straight as he understands them, and because he adapts and 
edits documents, either to eliminate extraneous material or to protect 
the writer, readers are left with Friesen’s editorial choices and little way 
of measuring the validity of those choices. Still, the work is a remark¬ 
able achievement in its breadth and detail. Its wandering from story 
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to sermon, diary entry to secession document or government report 
makes for a rich reading experience. 

P. M. Friesen is unflinching in his description of the “Anabaptist 
illness,” the proclivity towards “quarrels and dissensions” that has char¬ 
acterized the Mennonite experience from its beginnings in the fer¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century reformation. 8 Coupled with the practice 
of the ban, a critical marker of Anabaptist theology and practice, it has 
meant that Mennonite disagreements take on a particularly vindictive 
quality. Even today, it is difficult to read of the machinations of church 
and civic leaders who opposed those who disagreed with them, even to 
the point of financial ruin or physical violence, and not wonder about 
the quality of the much celebrated “community” ethos within Menno¬ 
nite circles, the level of commitment to nonviolence and the ability to 
be authentically shaped by the New Testament story in which love of 
neighbor stands beside love for God. As a tradition that tends to read 
the radical Anabaptists as the “ones who got it right” in the sixteenth 
century, it is perhaps instructive to see the flaws in Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren practices and to wonder about the current expression of those 
traits. That said, Friesen is quick to excuse the Mennonite Brethren 
dissension and subsequent break from the Mennonite Church as “nec¬ 
essary” and even “salutary for all of the Russian Mennonites” “given 
the secularized state of the largest part of the Russian Mennonites and 
the inability and partial reluctance of the church councils generally to 
oppose the corruption.” 9 

The corruption he referred to, expressed as a tolerance for sinful 
behavior on the part of church members and the secularization of 
church practices, especially as it related to baptism, came about, in 
part, because Mennonites in South Russia found themselves creating 
what their forebearers had argued against: a form of Christendom in 
which church and state worked together for the presumed good of the 
whole. As Friesen described it, the colony structure meant that “they 
now lived in closed civil communities and jurisdictional districts in 
which they not only could, but were forced to perform the considerable, 
though menial, police and judicial tasks of that time.” 10 Disagreements 
over theological issues quickly morphed into what was characterized 
as civil disobedience so that when members of the Molotschna Men¬ 
nonite Church attempted to form an independent Mennonite con¬ 
gregation (the so-called Mennonite “Brethren”), they were quickly 
reported to the area Administrative Office “with the request that you 
may do your part to dissuade them from embarking upon their errone- 
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ous intentions.” 11 Measures were quickly put in place so that, as one 
opponent of the Mennonite Brethren Church put it, “they would be 
squeezed back into the church.” 12 

The fight that ensued shapes the way P. M. Friesen wrote his 
book. Throughout the work he is intent to portray what became the 
Mennonite Brethren Church as not only “Mennonite to the core, in 
temperament,” 13 but also as a true child of Menno Simons. This is 
especially seen in his account of the dual theological impulses at play 
in the formation of the Mennonite Brethren Church—the pietism of 
the Lutheran revivalist preacher Eduard Wuest and the ongoing influ¬ 
ence of Mennonite theology and practice. As he somewhat famously 
put it, “Menno built the house in which we live, on the one founda¬ 
tion” (referring to 1 Cor. 3:11), and Pastor Wuest brought “Vital air 
and warmth, food and drink...into the impoverished house.” ,d In other 
words, Menno built the house and Wuest furnished it. 

Of course, more than a concern for theological purity was at stake. 
The battle to define the Mennonite Brethren Church as genuinely 
Mennonite rather then newly formed Baptist (because of their quick 
adoption of baptism by immersion and their sometimes fellowship 
with German Baptists) was complicated by the politics governing the 
Mennonite colonies and their privileges. Early Mennonite Brethren 
leaders were at some pains to demonstrate that their separation from 
the larger church was not a separation from the Mennonite commu¬ 
nity at large lest their privileges—land, self-governance, release from 
military service, etc.—might be removed. Friesen follows that pattern, 
concluding “that the brethren remained ‘Mennonites’ appears to be 
more than amply documented.” 15 

Although Friesen went to some lengths to establish the genuine¬ 
ness of their Mennonite theology and identity, it was also important 
for him to acknowledge the significant role that continental pietism 
played in the formation of the Mennonite Brethren Church, a role 
that he suggested somehow completed Mennonitism. In his view, 
“Evangelical Pietism in its wholesome essence has, like renewal, a har¬ 
monious effect on Mennonitism, just as Mennonitism is the critique 
and complement of Lutheranism. During their earliest period, both 
seemed to be mutually exclusive. In reality, together they form a whole 
when balanced in an apostolic arrangement.” 16 In God’s grace “he gave 
us Menno and Wuest, Spener and Tersteegen, Zinzendorf and Spur¬ 
geon, among many other greater or lesser characters of church his¬ 
tory as teachers of righteousness.” 17 Friesen thus portrays Mennonite 
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Brethren and other groups open to wider fellowship as modeling the 
better way. 18 

The importance of balance is a theme that is also evident in his 
account of the “free and exuberant movement” that took hold of the 
church during the first turbulent years of existence. 19 Advocates for a 
more spontaneous worship experience posited the shouts and joyful 
dancing that sometimes broke out as evidences of the Spirit’s work 
and presence. Others saw it as an abuse of liberty that was bringing 
shame to the movement, especially when advocates of freedom became 
intolerant of those who advised moderation. Friesen sets the tone that 
later historians would follow by describing this period and the June 
reforms of 1865 as the “aberrations” of childhood and noting with sat¬ 
isfaction that order was restored in such a way that “could please both 
God and men.” 20 

In short, Friesen presents us with an ideal, a new Mennonite 
church solidly grounded in Anabaptist theology but renewed through 
the warmth of German pietism. 21 One could add to this that they were 
helpfully organized by German Baptists. 22 Over the years, this dual 
identity has been alternatively embraced and decried depending on 
where the church stands on the benefits of either of these traditions or 
the balance between them in our theology and practice. 

Although other works appeared in the period between Friesen’s 
account of Mennonite Brethren beginnings and J. A. Toews’ book, A 
History of the Mennonite Brethren Church , none had the breadth or so¬ 
phistication that these two works have. 23 Toews’ work came about at 
the instigation of the former General Conference Board of Reference 
and Counsel. According to A. J. Klassen’s introduction to the book, 
it was born “in the crisis of the search for identity” during the mid¬ 
twentieth century. 24 Produced by the Board of Christian Literature, it 
was meant to serve as a textbook for college and Bible institute courses 
as well as a readable history for a general audience, including both 
the descendents of Russian Mennonites and those unfamiliar with 
“the cultural and ethnic background of European Mennonitism.” 25 It 
was not a small task. Furthermore, the need for a textbook in English 
hints at larger issues of language transition, the growth of Menno¬ 
nite Brethren educational institutions, and the perception that young 
people were in danger of falling away from the denomination. 

Like P. M. Friesen, J. A. Toews continued the defense of the 
Mennonite Brethren secession from the larger Mennonite Church 
in Russia. He also continued to make the case that this should be 
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seen “not as a retreat from true Mennonitism, but as a return to it.” 26 
The need to return to a true Mennonitism not culturally defined, but 
theologically defined, is a subtle theme throughout the book. Toews 
is not above ending his chapters with sections such as “Lessons from 
History” or “General Observations,” in which he calls for faithfulness 
to Christ or subtly warns against some form of cultural assimilation. 27 
But unlike Friesen, Toews is far more aware of the problem of associat¬ 
ing German language and culture with true religion. With a century 
of history and the vivid examples of the World Wars when defense of 
German nationalism became a problem in some Mennonite circles, as 
well as the difficult issues of language transition especially in the Ca¬ 
nadian context, 28 Toews had good reason for his clearly stated critique 
of this tendency in Mennonite Brethren circles. As he observes early 
in his book: “The constant identification of true Mennonitism with 
German language and culture created serious problems for the faith 
and mission of the church.” 29 

As a historian, Toews demonstrates familiarity with the wider 
arena of Mennonite scholarship in a way that helps him place Menno¬ 
nite Brethren history in a wider Mennonite context. What he does less 
well is place that story in the larger story of American and Canadian 
religious history. Many of the program initiatives as well as theological 
impulses that moved in and out of Mennonite Brethren congrega¬ 
tions during the twentieth century were shaped by movements in that 
larger religious arena. This is a minor complaint of his work, however, 
it tends to perpetuate what I think is often a tendency in Mennonite 
history, namely, to see Mennonite experiences as more unique then 
they perhaps are. For example, neither Toews nor Friesen before him, 
adequately situates the Mennonite Brethren renewal in the larger con¬ 
text of the nineteenth century evangelical movement that prompted 
waves of renewal and revival in North America, England and the Con¬ 
tinent. 30 

Having said this, it is clear that Toews is working with a sense of 
Mennonite engagement with the larger evangelical world even if he 
does not always tease out these connections, and the reader is often 
left with a sense of his unease about some of these influences. For ex¬ 
ample, his chapter on Christian Education notes the movement away 
from a unified Mennonite curriculum and towards Scripture Press 
material. Toews carefully observes that “whether the growing indif¬ 
ference toward an Anabaptist-oriented Sunday school curriculum was 
the result of lack of promotional activity or whether it was due to 
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a new theological orientation cannot be ascertained from available 
records.” 31 The reader, however, is left with the sense that Toews sus¬ 
pected the latter. Again, in his account of the “enthusiasms” of the 
early Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia, that period marked by 
lively music, audible prayers and “unusual expressions of joy,” 32 and the 
subsequent “spiritual despotism” 33 of its strongest proponents, Toews 
makes a rather oblique connection to the charismatic movement of 
the 1960s and 1970s. After demonstrating the necessity and wisdom 
of the June Reforms of 1865 that effectively shut down the “liveliness” 
of early Mennonite Brethren worship services and reined in the abuses 
of certain leaders, Toews concludes the chapter by noting that “such 
lessons from history ought to be carefully heeded when movements 
similar to the Froehliche Richtung appear within church circles in the 
present day.” 34 

Where Toews really shines is in his ability to pull together the 
story from the records of conventions and the minutes of meetings 
and to tell it in a comprehensive and readable fashion. This means, 
of course, that the book is primarily institutional history. As a result, 
women are notable by their absence—this is, indeed, the story of Men¬ 
nonite “brethren.” Even the important work of the Women’s Mis¬ 
sionary Service societies, both at the local and later at the district or 
provincial level, is absent from the story. 35 Likewise, the stories of other 
ethnic groups that were beginning to emerge within the North Ameri¬ 
can story get only cursory treatment. 

Toews also serves as something of a prophet. His history was writ¬ 
ten in the wake of the “constitutional crisis” of the mid-1950s that 
resulted in the creation of separate U.S. and Canadian national confer¬ 
ences. 36 While Toews interprets this as the ‘“growing pains’ of a broth¬ 
erhood that is expanding and maturing,” 37 his subsequent chapters 
dealing with leadership, theological identity and cultural influences al¬ 
ready forewarn of the possibility of “denominational disintegration.” 38 
Less than three decades later, Mennonite Brethren would formally 
dissolve the General Conference. 

Although the Toews book was meant, in part, for a general audi¬ 
ence, its 500 pages are not light reading. Rather than update what 
is essentially a textbook, a new approach was taken in 2002 when 
Kindred Productions published a short introduction to Mennonite 
Brethren history and theology meant for a popular audience. Family 
Matters: Discovering the Mennonite Brethren, was written by Lynn Jost 
and Connie Faber who reworked an earlier book by Katie Funk Wiebe 
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titled, Who are the Mennonite Brethren? In their new book, Jost and 
Faber replaced “pilgrims and pioneers”with the language of “strangers 
and aliens” as the central metaphor of the Mennonite Brethren story. 39 
They also used the contemporary and more gender inclusive language 
of family to describe the Mennonite “brotherhood.” In doing so, they 
also reflect the changing nature of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
and the shift in emphasis from the blood ties of the original immigrant 
families, to the new reality of a diverse church membership which can, 
in its ideal, still function as “family.” 

In their account of Mennonite Brethren beginnings, Jost and 
Faber emphasize the desire for spiritual renewal and a stricter church 
discipline. They clearly identify the hallmarks of Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren theology: conversion as repentance and turning to God, baptism 
as a symbol of death to sin and resurrection to new life, discipleship 
as following after Jesus, the practice of communion and footwashing, 
and the call to an active sharing of the good news of Jesus. 40 People 
familiar with Anabaptist markers will recognize these as central to 
the tradition. In fact, what the book does best is translate Anabaptist 
ideas into everyday language that easily connects with a contemporary 
audience. For example, Mennonite Brethren are described as “people 
of the book,” referring to the centrality of the Bible for all aspects of 
faith and life. 41 Mennonite Brethren theology of church and the im¬ 
portance of the community are developed in the context of the New 
Testament church, again, emphasizing the importance of scripture in 
Mennonite Brethren theology. Even the title offers a subtle play on the 
importance of community in its suggestion that family matters. These 
easily connect to a broader evangelical context that shares an emphasis 
on the authority of the Bible. 

This is furthered by the way Jost and Faber note the influence of 
Lutheran Pietism and German Baptists in the early development of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church. The recognition of other theological 
strands does more than simply reflect historic origins, it also subtly 
suggests that newcomers to the church with roots in other traditions 
will find common ground. Jost and Faber clearly identify points of 
commonality with evangelical theology and point to cooperative work 
in evangelism and mission, as well as parachurch organizations. 42 They 
also connect a “historical emphasis on experiential faith” with charis¬ 
matic influences that can be seen in music, discussions about spiritual 
warfare, etc. 43 
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Jost and Faber are clearly continuing the balancing act that has 
been so characteristic of the Mennonite Brethren in their written ac¬ 
counts of the story. They do not shy away from making claims for a 
biblical foundation for the practice of nonresistance and love of neigh¬ 
bor, but they also admit that Mennonite Brethren are not unified on 
the issue. In a similar way, they offer a caution on church and state 
relationships and call for a “corporate oneness” that shares power and 
resists the idolatry of North American consumer culture. 44 They seem 
to be making the case for a strongly Anabaptist orientation in Men¬ 
nonite Brethren theology and practice that is compatible with selected 
emphases of North American evangelicalism. Family Matters is a short, 
popular telling of the story that continues to be used by Mennonite 
Brethren in both the United States and Canada. In fact, portions have 
been adapted for both of the Conference websites. 45 

For sheer fun, however, it is difficult to match the 2002 publica¬ 
tion of For Everything a Season: Mennonite Brethren in North America, 
1874-2002, a collection of essays, biographical sketches, stories and 
pictures edited by Paul Toews and Kevin Enns-Rempel. This “coffee- 
table style” book was produced to commemorate the “transition in the 
organized life of the Mennonite Brethren,” meaning the “demise” of 
the General Conference. 46 It manages to combine concise, readable 
essays reflecting on Mennonite Brethren beginnings and institutions 
with the social history that explores everyday life. For example, John 
B. Toews writes the essay on origins in a way that follows the famil¬ 
iar contours of the story, but also describes the sense of personal and 
spiritual struggle that led to the experiences of conversion and renewal 
that were at the heart of the Mennonite Brethren experience in Russia. 
He describes the “house church spirituality” that brought ordinary 
people together to talk of their spiritual lives, to read scripture and 
pray together, 47 but also explores the issue of the territorial church 
that existed in Russia, and the questions that emerged given the inter¬ 
twined relationships of church and civic leaders. Doreen Klassen traces 
the musical heritage of the tradition from its enthusiastic beginnings 
and borrowed hymnody to the development of unique hymnals and a 
strong choral tradition. Along the way, she highlights the “hymn that 
could not be left out” (What Can Wash Away my Sin?) and presents 
a picture of the handsome brass band that played at young people’s 
meetings in the Ebenfeld (KS) church circa 1915. 48 John Redekop ex¬ 
plores the influence of urbanization and traces political involvement 
and the economic success of Mennonite Brethren, while my essay 
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recalls Harvest Mission festivals, the traditional Christmas Eve pro¬ 
gram, the practice of mission sales and the important contributions of 
women’s missionary societies. All of these essays are suggestive of the 
delicate dance between assimilation and boundary maintenance that 
Mennonite Brethren have struggled with during the past 150 years. 

In spite of its deliberate attempt at a wide appeal, the book does 
not shy away from exploring the tensions within the Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren tradition between the various theological strands that have shaped 
the denominations—what Lynn Jost refers to as the “three-legged 
stool of Pietism, evangelicalism and Anabaptism” that run together in 
Mennonite Brethren theology. 49 His essay points to the influences of 
dispensationalism and American fundamentalism in a way that helps 
situate the story of North American Mennonite Brethren in a larger 
religious context and demonstrates the way Mennonite Brethren con¬ 
tinued to be shaped by outside theological influences. He contrasts 
that with the reshaping of Mennonite Brethren identity in the years 
after World War II, noting how the shared experience of Civilian 
Public Service brought together Mennonites of all stripes and helped 
renew a conscious sense of Anabaptist theology and heritage among 
young Mennonite Brethren. This coincided with a renewed emphasis 
on Anabaptist identity in several key Mennonite Brethren educational 
institutions and led to a more conscious reclaiming of historic Men¬ 
nonite Brethren ideals. 

For Everything a Season enlarges the story, but it is still primar¬ 
ily a story of white Mennonite Brethren. Wally Unger’s essay is the 
exception as it traces in words and pictures the city mission work, ef¬ 
forts to evangelize among the indigenous people of North America, 
and the growth of new ethnic groups within the Mennonite Brethren 
family. This is an important step forward because it begins to lodge 
non-Europeans in the story. That effort is most fully realized with 
the release this summer of Mennonite Brethren around the World: Cel¬ 
ebrating 150 Years, the new global history of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church edited by Abe Dueck. For one hundred years the descendents 
of the Russian Mennonites have told the Mennonite Brethren story. 
It seems quite likely that North Americans will learn something new 
about that Mennonite Brethren story when it is seen through the eyes 
of the global church. 

History is always written in a context and each of these books re¬ 
flects the needs and concerns of its era. P. M. Friesen sought to collect 
and order the stories and documents of the early period as a way of 
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preserving a particular interpretation of Mennonite Brethren begin¬ 
nings. J. A. Toews, writing in the 1970s, wrote a textbook at a time 
when Mennonite Brethren identity seemed threatened by assimilation 
into North American culture. He made a case for the importance of an 
Anabaptist heritage that seemed in danger of being lost. At the turn 
of the century, Lynn Jost and Connie Faber made that case even more 
strongly. Their book was a deliberate attempt to introduce and make 
the case for Anabaptist theology in its distinctly Mennonite Brethren 
form to a diverse membership whose formative church experiences 
increasingly reflect the diversity of North American evangelicalism. 
Shortly thereafter, Paul Toews and Kevin Enns-Rempel produced a 
collection of essays celebrating the theological and social history of a 
denomination that was dismantling historic relationships and institu¬ 
tions. Each in its own way attempted to reflect and shape Mennonite 
Brethren identity, often intentionally advocating for a clear grounding 
in the Anabaptist theological tradition while acknowledging and even 
celebrating the reality of evangelical influence and leanings. To borrow 
the language of Toews and Enns-Rempel, they were each produced 
for a season. 
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Reflections on Mennonite Brethren 
Evangelical Anabaptist Identity 


Bruce L. Guenther 


Introduction 

The Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches 
website currently describes the denomination as a community of 
congregations spread across Canada, “united by Jesus Christ through 
our evangelical Anabaptist beliefs and values.” 1 Despite its widespread 
public usage today, Mennonite Brethren leaders have only utilized this 
“double-barrel’Tabel to denote their sense of theological and denomi¬ 
national identity since the 1980s. 2 This chapter examines the historical 
foundation for the appropriation of the dual evangelical Anabaptist 
identity, and explores the complicated and controversial relationship 
within the Mennonite Brethren Church concerning the influence of 
the two traditions identified in this dual label. 3 Both parts of the label 
have numerous connotations (not all positive), which is not surpris¬ 
ing given that the historical traditions they name were, and still are, 
diverse and dynamic. Discussions about the influence of these two tra¬ 
ditions among Mennonite Brethren have often been divisive as people 
expressed preference for one over the other, often by highlighting the 
best in one tradition, and the worst in the other, and sometimes by 
seeing the two traditions as antithetical to each other. 

This chapter is divided into two parts: the first section focuses on 
Mennonite Brethren as Anabaptists, and the second on Mennonite 
Brethren as evangelical Protestants. Each part offers an approximately 
chronological survey of the influence that these traditions have had 
within the Mennonite Brethren Church. Particular attention is given 
to historiographical issues that surround the movement’s origins and 
that have shaped the way the influence of these traditions has been 
understood. I argue that the dual label is an appropriate description 
of the theological and pragmatic eclecticism that has characterized 
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the Mennonite Brethren Church since its origins in 1860 in Russia to 
the present. Throughout its history the Mennonite Brethren Church 
has selectively adopted aspects of its Mennonite-Anabaptist heritage 
as well as incorporated emphases and practices from other Christian 
traditions with which it came into contact, particularly evangelical 
Protestantism in North America. 

This eclectic “multiple inheritance” has been a source of conflict 
at times; it has contributed significantly to a longstanding ambiguity 
about Mennonite Brethren theological identity, and has resulted in a 
greater degree of theological diversity than has generally been present 
in other Mennonite denominations. 4 After 150 years of living with 
the dynamic tension created by such eclecticism, and the ambiguity 
concerning Mennonite Brethren theological identity, it is time to rec¬ 
ognize this dual identity as a valuable legacy and an important founda¬ 
tion for charting the denomination’s future. 

Mennonite Brethren as Anabaptists 


Anabaptist Identity in Russia 

Despite occasional claims to the contrary, the Mennonite Brethren 
do have a legitimate claim to being heirs of the sixteenth-century 
Anabaptist tradition even if the motivation for making such claims 
are at times mixed, and even though they brought a new set of priori¬ 
ties to the emphases to which they laid claim within the Mennonite- 
Anabaptist tradition. 

From the outset the Mennonite Brethren Church explicitly iden¬ 
tified itself as a part of the Mennonite stream within the larger, di¬ 
verse Anabaptist tradition. This identification appears in the hastily 
issued declaration of secession issued in the village of Elisabethtal 
(Molotschna Colony) on January 6,1860, which repeatedly appealed 
to “our dear Menno,” 5 and again in letter of explanation sent to the 
Ohrloff church council on March 19, I860. 6 A year later on January 1, 
1861, the group designated as its own the “Confession of the United 
Flemish, Frisian and High German Anabaptist-Mennonite Church, 
published by the Rudnerweide Church in South Russia, 1853” (called 
the Kronsweider and Rudnerweider Confession)/ This Confession 
is organically related to a series of major Mennonite confessions in¬ 
cluding the mother of all Mennonite confessions, the Dordrecht 
Confession (1632). 8 
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Despite intentional attempts on the part of the new movement to 
signal their continuity with their Mennonite-Anabaptist heritage, the 
conflict generated by the schism caught the attention of the Russian 
authorities. Leaders of the new movement were aware that establishing 
the case for continuity was necessary for the preservation of their legal 
status. The claim to be in continuity with the Mennonite-Anabaptist 
tradition was therefore not only made through early confessions, but 
also in their interaction with Russian authorities. On December 27, 
1860, in a letter addressed to the Supervisory Commission, Mennonite 
Brethren leaders claimed: 

we are not a newly-established sect, as the worthy 
Supervisory Commission likes to call us. On the contrary, 
we are the seed of the imperishable Word of God, which 
was preached to us by the Apostles, explained through 
the Holy Spirit, and have become a fruit of the living 
faith of our beloved founder Menno Simons . . . hence 
we rightly call ourselves the genuine descendants of true 
Mennonitism. 9 

In Einlage (Chortiza Colony) during the early 1860s, leaders of the 
new movement were severely pressured to stop their gatherings. Their 
refusal resulted in beatings and imprisonment and demands to surren¬ 
der their rights as Mennonites, which would have enabled Mennonite 
leaders to banish them. In 1862 Heinrich Neufeld resolutely refused 
both to stop teaching and to recant his Mennonite identity: 

I, Mennonite Heinrich Neufeld, have in no way re¬ 
nounced my adherence to my Mennonite faith. Instead 
I confess that the reformer Menno Simons, introduced 
baptism and holy communion according to God’s Word. 

In the course of years it has degenerated so that today 
it is no longer carried out according to the Scripture. 
Because a group of us Mennonites have come to this in¬ 
sight through the Holy Spirit, we are endeavoring to act 
according to God’s Word again... . 10 

Nevertheless, the antagonism between the larger Mennonite Church 
(. Kirchengemeinde ) in Russia and the recently formed Mennonite 
Brethren Church, and the disregard for established authority, mani- 
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fested by some early Mennonite Brethren, generated scepticism about 
the claims of continuity. 11 

In 1866 August Liebig, a German Baptist leader, came to visit the 
Einlage congregation. This marked the beginning of a close fraternal 
relationship and led to the borrowing of a variety of practices from the 
German Baptists (e.g., Sunday schools). This relationship complicated 
further the question surrounding the true denominational identity of 
the Einlage leaders, and precipitated a visit in 1873 from a Russian gov¬ 
ernment official inquiring about their relationship to the Baptists. In 
order to differentiate themselves from the Baptist movement, Einlage 
leaders submitted in 1876 a revised version of the German Baptist 
Hamburg Confession that they had adapted to Mennonite teaching. 
Official clarity concerning the status of the new movement eventually 
came from the Department of the Interior in 1880, confirming the 
status and rights of the Mennonite Brethren as “Mennonites.” 12 

Over time the hostility and ill-will that characterized relations be¬ 
tween the Mennonite Church in Russia and the Mennonite Brethren 
Church during the 1860s gradually diminished. Despite some ongoing 
irritants between the two Mennonite groups, the growing challenge of 
dealing with Russification policies, which threatened to diminish the 
privileges to which the Mennonites were accustomed, prompted them 
to work together in arranging a forestry service program as an alterna¬ 
tive to compulsory military service for their young men. Anti-German 
hostilities generated by World War I, and the political chaos created by 
the Bolshevik Revolution precipitated a new level of urgency for work¬ 
ing together and culminated in a series of All-Mennonite Conferences 
in 1917 and 1918. The common bond of suffering during this terrify¬ 
ing and chaotic time, along with the common experience of migration, 
reinforced the collective identity of the Mennonites who managed to 
escape from Russia. 

The Anabaptist identity of the Mennonite Brethren in Russia 
and North America was reiterated yet again in the first Confession of 
Faith officially prepared by the Mennonite Brethren Church in 1902. 
The motivation for this initiative came in part from a long-standing 
discomfort around the confessional document created by the Einlage 
congregation. According to Abram Klassen, the “concern was not so 
much the doctrines expressed as the manner of describing denomina¬ 
tional differences.” 13 A study commission appointed in 1898 brought 
forward recommendations, which culminated in a new Confession. 
It is a thorough and carefully crafted statement, which follows the 
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basic structure of the Kronsweider and Rudnerweider Confession. The 
1902 Confession, which was translated into English in 1916, contains 
multiple excerpts from the writings of Menno Simons and references 
several other Anabaptist documents as important sources. Evidence 
of theological consistency with the Mennonite-Anabaptist tradi¬ 
tion abounds: the church is seen as a called-out community of people 
who manifest the fruits of conversion, live holy lives, preach the pure 
gospel, pray and live in unity showing love to each other and neighbor. 
Followers of Christ are instructed not to swear oaths or seek revenge 
on their enemies. The Confession engages several Calvinist emphases 
such as predestination more directly than the previous Kronsweider 
and Rudnerweider Confession, and maintains an Arminian tilt in 
its discussion of justification and sanctification. Despite their dif¬ 
ferences with other Mennonites in Russia, the “Introduction” to the 
1902 Confession explicitly stated that the “new organization did not 
dissolve the confessional fellowship with the Mennonite Anabaptist 
churches in Russia.” 14 Put differently, the Mennonite Brethren “pro¬ 
test” in 1860 was in their view not primarily about theology, but about 
ecclesiastical practice and personal ethics, especially regarding baptism 
and church discipline. 


Anabaptist Identity in North America 

During the 1880s several Mennonite Brethren itinerant evangelists 
from the United States started services among the Mennonites who 
had settled in southern Manitoba. These evangelistic initiatives by the 
Mennonite Brethren rekindled old hostilities with other Mennonite 
churches in Canada. In 1888 the first Mennonite Brethren Church 
in Canada came into being near Winkler, Manitoba. Mennonite im¬ 
migration from the United States gradually augmented the number 
of Mennonite Brethren congregations, particularly in Saskatchewan. 
By the early 1920s there were only about twenty Mennonite Brethren 
congregations in Canada with a total membership of approximately 
2,000. This number more than doubled in the next two decades as a 
result of the Bolshevik Revolution and the subsequent wars, famine 
and persecution. A new wave of more than 20,000 Mennonite im¬ 
migrants—about 20-25% were Mennonite Brethren—came to 
Canada who were desperately seeking refuge from the chaos and car¬ 
nage in Europe. The German-speaking immigrants who were part of 
Mennonite Brethren congregations in Canada during the first half of 
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the twentieth century were preoccupied with economic survival and 
adjusting to life in a new land. Following a common pattern among 
religious immigrants, considerable energy was given to establishing 
vibrant congregational communities to maintain as much stability and 
familiarity as possible in the life of the group; this left little time for 
sustained reflection about their own theological identity alongside the 
other denominations in Canada. 

The Mennonite immigrants from Russia brought with them a 
unique faith-embedded culture. Their preference for the German lan¬ 
guage, along with specific foods and customs, were part of a cultural 
composite derived over the centuries from their time in Russia, Prussia 
and Holland, and reinforced by living in geographically confined en¬ 
claves. Over time “Mennonite” identity was connected not only to a 
set of Mennonite-Anabaptist theological affirmations spelled out in 
confessions and catechisms, but also to a particular ethnic and cul¬ 
tural synthesis. For a time this ethnic and cultural synthesis helped 
to insulate Mennonite Brethren in Canada from the fundamentalist 
and evangelical influences that was felt more strongly in the United 
States during the early twentieth century. The careless fusion of what 
became known in Canada as a “Mennonite” ethnicity and Mennonite- 
Anabaptist theological identity prompted many second and third gen¬ 
eration Mennonite Brethren to look towards more outwardly focused 
expressions of Christian faith that were not connected to one particu¬ 
lar ethnicity. This fusion plagued the Mennonite Brethren in Canada 
throughout much of the twentieth century; it discouraged many indi¬ 
viduals with other ethnic identities from joining Mennonite Brethren 
congregations and created considerable confusion about the nature of 
an Anabaptist theological identity. 15 

To their credit, the early Mennonite Brethren immigrants devoted 
considerable energy to nurturing their young people in the faith. This 
included efforts to prolong the use of the German language despite 
the pressure to learn and use English in their new country. German 
Saturday schools were organized to augment the education of children. 
The Mennonite Brethren were among the first to start Bible schools 
in western Canada, beginning as early as 1913, and organized more 
schools than any other denomination in Canada—over twenty with 
most starting during the 1930s and 1940s. These schools were started 
for young people, in order to, in the words of a Bethany Bible School 
calendar issued in 1937, 
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give our...youth foundational Bible instruction... to 
wrench our youth away from frivolous pursuits and the 
contemporary “ Zeitgeist” ...to nurture the German lan¬ 
guage as a special possession handed down from our fa¬ 
thers... to raise believing youth for the battle of the faith... 

[and] to take into account the needs of the congregations 
in the methodical training of Sunday school teachers and 
sundry (church) workers. 

The Bible schools were intended to serve as agents of cultural retention 
by grounding successive generations in the German language and the 
Mennonite-Anabaptist faith and way of life. Increasingly school lead¬ 
ers were pressured to use English language materials. The absence of 
suitable Mennonite-Anabaptist resources resulted in a diminished un¬ 
derstanding of Mennonite-Anabaptist history and theology. The Bible 
schools became crucibles in which the children and grandchildren of 
first-generation immigrants redesigned the relationship between faith 
and culture by drawing upon several features of Mennonite Brethren 
DNA: the high regard for education, the commitment to the mission¬ 
ary mandate and the movement’s eclecticism. 16 

Renewal of Interest in Anabaptist Identity 

Interest in recovering a stronger sense of Mennonite-Anabaptist 
theological identity became more pronounced for a time during the 
1940s. World War II forced Mennonite Brethren once again to face 
the issue of military service and served as an occasion to emphasize 
their Anabaptist roots. Mennonite Brethren leaders were at the fore¬ 
front of negotiating an alternative service program in which many 
Mennonite Brethren men served during the war. 

A much more concerted effort to recover an Anabaptist identi¬ 
ty began during the 1960s. Driven by a concern about the growing 
impact of acculturation, and the close association with evangeli¬ 
cal Protestantism, Mennonite Brethren leaders sought a new way to 
articulate and strengthen Mennonite Brethren identity. They found 
inspiration in the widely distributed presidential address given by 
Harold Bender to the American Society of Church History entitled, 
“The Anabaptist Vision.” The address succinctly outlined three em¬ 
phases that he considered to be characteristic of “original evangelical 
and constructive Anabaptism”: discipleship, the church as a voluntary 
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and separated brotherhood and love and nonresistance in all relation¬ 
ships. 17 The influence of this address was so widespread that, in the 
words of historian Paul Toews, it became the “identifying incantation 
for North American Mennonites.” 18 

Underlying Bender’s historical interpretation of Anabaptism was 
the assumption that Anabaptism had started in its purest form in 1525 
in Switzerland, spread to other parts of Europe where, in some instanc¬ 
es at least, minor offshoots deviated from the original expression. The 
Swiss Brethren served as the source and standard for authentic non- 
resistant Anabaptism. Bender’s work did much to rescue the scholarly 
study of sixteenth-century Anabaptism from obscurity and historio¬ 
graphical prejudice. Moreover, it helped establish the Mennonite- 
Anabaptist tradition as a progressive movement that espoused the 
separation of church and state, freedom of religion and a commu¬ 
nal ecclesiology. Bender’s Anabaptist Vision gave North American 
Mennonites a credible past on which to build a proud heritage; it si¬ 
multaneously served as a kind of theological plumb line for determin¬ 
ing what could legitimately be called Anabaptist and Mennonite. 19 
Further, it provided a way for differentiating Mennonites more clearly 
from evangelical Protestants with whom they had much in common. 

The Mennonite Brethren were more captivated by Bender’s 
Anabaptist vision than other Mennonites in Canada. This inter¬ 
est was promoted through their denominational publications and 
educational institutions. 20 Key publications for promoting a greater 
sense of denominational identity and unity included the Mennonite 
Brethren Herald , started in 1962, and an English-language graded 
Sunday school curriculum. Two institutions in particular helped the 
Mennonite Brethren in Canada re-emphasize the importance of 
the Anabaptist tradition: Mennonite Brethren Biblical College and 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary. 

Increasingly prominent in shaping denominational identity from 
the mid-1940s until the 1970s was Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
(MBBC) in Winnipeg, which soon superceded the smaller Bible 
schools as a major center of influence. The school was the first ad¬ 
vanced theological school established by Mennonites in Canada, and 
“marked a clear assertion of a Canadian MB identity distinct from 
the US MBs.” 21 Led at the outset by A. H. Unruh, the school fea¬ 
tured some of the denomination’s brightest scholars as faculty (e.g., 
John A. Toews, David Ewert, Frank C. Peters), many of whom had 
been influenced by Bender’s Anabaptist vision (particularly those 
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who had spent time at Tabor College) and who sought to assert a 
more distinctly Anabaptist identity in contrast to the more evangelical 
orientation of many Mennonite Brethren Bible schools at the time. 
Typical of many students was Katie Funk Wiebe who recalls that the 
word “Anabaptism” was foreign to her vocabulary until her studies at 

MBBC. 22 

In 1975 the Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conference became 
a partner in the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary (MBBS) lo¬ 
cated in Fresno, California. Founded in 1955, the seminary was known 
for its missionary vision and openness to American fundamentalist 
emphases particularly dispensational premillennialism. Under the 
leadership of J. B. Toews and Abe J. Klassen, the school reoriented 
its theological stance during the 1960s and the faculty became more 
intentional about emphasizing Anabaptist perspectives. J. B. Toews 
argued that a Mennonite Brethren seminary was necessary because 
“main stream evangelical Protestant” programs had not been able to 
prepare Mennonite Brethren leaders with an “Anabaptist theological 
orientation which insists on a consistent relationship between faith 
and life plus experiential spiritual realities expressed in the immediate 
and wider contexts.” 23 Guiding the school into its second decade of 
existence was a newly revised “Statement of Purpose and Philosophy” 
that affirmed both an “evangelical commitment” to the Scriptures as 
inspired and authoritative, and to an “Anabaptist view of the church.” 24 
Despite the proposed balance, the accent from MBBS faculty has 
often been heavier on Anabaptist than on evangelical, in part because 
it served as a way for differentiating the Mennonite Brethren from 
other evangelical denominational (and transdenominational) institu¬ 
tions in the United States. 25 

Seminary faculty frequently played key leadership roles in the 
General Conference Board of Christian Literature, which was estab¬ 
lished in 1965, and the Historical Commission, established in 1969. 
The events organized and the publications produced by these two 
bodies also contributed to reawakening a sense of Anabaptist iden¬ 
tity during the latter half of the twentieth century. As early as 1951 
the Board of Reference and Counsel suggested that it was time for a 
new denominational history, one which might address the fracturing 
theological and cultural identity of the conference. 26 A volume was 
published by A. H. Unruh in 1954, but the fact that it was written in 
German, and that the denomination was making the transition to the 
English language, meant that the book had a limited shelf-life. 27 
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Several important denominational history books were published 
during the 1970s, 28 including a comprehensive volume by John A. 
Toews, a man with an uncompromising commitment to promot¬ 
ing an Anabaptist vision that was deeply shaped by Bender and that 
was seen as a necessary antidote for the influence of American evan¬ 
gelicalism. 29 Toews’ volume came at a crucial time in the Mennonite 
Brethren search for a new historical and theological identity. He notes 
the influence of Lutheran pietists, German Baptists and evangelical 
Protestantism within the Mennonite Brethren story, but considered 
these to be “external” forces that reinforced a tendency towards indis¬ 
criminate “exposure to every wind of doctrine from various theological 
schools of thought.” 30 In an attempt to stabilize the precarious state of 
denominational identity he argued that the group is best understood 
as the true “spiritual heirs of the early Anabaptists”: his narrative delib¬ 
erately and unambiguously identifies the Mennonite Brethren...with 
the historic theological position of the Anabaptist-Mennonite move¬ 
ment. . .the early Brethren regarded their withdrawal from the existing 
Mennonite churches not as a retreat from true Mennonitism, but as a 
return to it.” 31 “By linking the Mennonite Brethren story more closely 
to the cultural nonconforming themes of Anabaptism,” Paul Toews 
notes that John A. Toews’ denominational narrative 

nourished the historic continuity of a denomination in¬ 
creasingly tempted with cultural assimilation; by reaffirm¬ 
ing the ethical imperatives of Anabaptism, they renewed 
interest in service and benevolence in a denomination 
increasingly tempted to accept the adequacy of verbal 
witness; and by their more ecumenical perspectives on 
history, they nurtured a growing participation in associa- 
tional networks that link together Mennonite peoples. 32 

The emphasis on an Anabaptist identity was an attempt to address 
a growing historical amnesia, and the polarization between those 
who wanted a closer alignment with the National Association of 
Evangelicals, the Billy Graham Evangelistic Association and Campus 
Crusade for Christ, and those whose allegiances ran more towards 
inter-Mennonite alliances. 

Given the mid-twentieth century interest in denominational iden¬ 
tity, it is perhaps not coincidental that a major revision of the Mennonite 
Brethren Confession of Faith also occurred during the early 1970s. 
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The Preface clearly indicates a desire for continuity not only with the 
1902 Confession, but also with the broader “evangelical Mennonite- 
Anabaptism of the sixteenth-century Reformation.” 33 Although the 
Confession reflects the influence of evangelical Protestant theological 
concerns, and some of the issues specific to a North American context 
(e.g., Revelation, Christian Ministries, Marriage and the Christian 
Home, Lord’s Day and Work), the progression of articles is still similar 
to that of other Mennonite confessions. 34 

The cumulative impact of Mennonite Brethren institutions and 
publications in promoting an Anabaptist vision can be glimpsed in 
the results of the church membership profiles gathered by J. Howard 
Kauffman and Leland Harder in 1972, which ranked the Mennonite 
Brethren in Canada significantly higher on the Anabaptist scale 
(based upon Bender’s Anabaptist vision) than Mennonite Brethren 
in the United States. Approximately 40% of the Mennonite Brethren 
members surveyed in North America ranked high on the author’s 
Anabaptist scale, with another 33% ranked in the middle of the scale. 35 
A recent survey indicates that almost 50% of Mennonite Brethren in 
North America continue to identify their theological perspective as 
Anabaptist, but only 16% of pastors identify themselves as primarily 
Anabaptist and less than 10% of Mennonite Brethren Herald readers 
identify themselves as primarily Anabaptist. 36 Both surveys showed 
that the number of Mennonite Brethren who identified themselves as 
primarily evangelical is double that of those who identified themselves 
as primarily Anabaptist. Approximately 50% of Mennonite Brethren 
were comfortable identifying themselves as evangelical Anabaptist. 

It is clear that the reasons for claiming an Anabaptist identity have 
varied over time: in Russia, early Mennonite Brethren leaders were 
quick to claim continuity with the Mennonite-Anabaptist tradition, 
at least in part, to ensure that they did not jeopardize their legal status 
as Mennonites. In North America, the appropriation of an Anabaptist 
identity was utilized by some to differentiate their unique theological 
ethos within a smorgasbord of Protestant options. This raises the ques¬ 
tion of what does, or what should, it mean for Mennonite Brethren to 
claim to be Anabaptist today? Any claim to be Anabaptist needs to be 
made with care: as Walter Klaassen once remarked, “The Anabaptism 
that we know is the construction of historians and theologians.” 37 Late 
twentieth-century scholarship has shown that the origins, ideas and 
experiences of the sixteenth-century Anabaptist movement were much 
more complex and diverse than Bender and other Mennonite propo- 
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nents of the Anabaptist vision acknowledged. The so-called “polygen¬ 
esis” historiography signaled a scholarly coup d’etat that marked the 
end of Bender’s virtual historiographical monopoly in the interpreta¬ 
tion of Anabaptism, and raised important questions about the way 
Mennonites appropriated the Anabaptist label. 38 

Greater awareness of the theological diversity among Anabaptists 
has drawn attention to the “confessional partisanship” by which 
Mennonite historians sometimes isolated and selectively endorsed 
only those aspects of the sixteenth-century Anabaptist movement that 
they considered to be normative for Mennonites today, and ignored 
information that challenged their intended version of events. Thomas 
Finger succinctly states: “Historic Anabaptism espoused many un¬ 
palatable views...to simply claim Anabaptism for one’s position is to 
obscure one’s real reasons for accepting some views but not others.” 39 

Although the polygenesis historiography has generated consid¬ 
erable discussion among historians and Mennonite theologians, its 
impact has generally not been felt among the majority of Mennonite 
church leaders and laity. The twentieth century has only increased the 
connotations that the Anabaptist label carries, and simplistic usages 
of the term abounds. Explanations for such a lack of awareness and 
influence vary: Arnold Synder suggests that the new historiography 

has been dealt with, in the North American Mennonite 
Church at least, more by a stubborn refusal to acknowl¬ 
edge its existence than by an effort to reflect upon, in¬ 
corporate, and assimilate its disturbing findings. Most 
Mennonite pastors, and the vast majority of Mennonite 
church members, appear not to be aware of the fact 
that their Anabaptist parents in the faith disagreed pro¬ 
foundly amongst themselves on crucial theological issues. 
Instinctively, it seems, we prefer to imagine a pure past 
which had all the answers which we then try to emulate as 
best we can in our time and place. 

Of course, church history can be used much more 
easily when the past is idealized, and pure historical ex¬ 
amples from a golden age can be held up in the present 
as models to be emulated. A Mennonite minister preach¬ 
ing a sermon on Peace Sunday, for example, would simply 
muddy the waters by attempting to explain to the con¬ 
gregation that, as a matter of fact, Anabaptists differed 
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amongst themselves on matters of the sword. Perhaps the 
mythical image of an Anabaptist consensus concerning 
non-resistance, for example, has survived the onslaught 
of polygenesis historiography in Mennonite churches 
partly because Anabaptist non-resistance remains a useful 
rhetorical form that meets the prescriptive and sermonic 
needs of the Mennonite church. Polygenesis does not 
serve that function nearly so well. 40 

At the very least, claiming to be Anabaptist means being knowledge¬ 
able about the Mennonite-Anabaptist tradition and its historiogra¬ 
phy. It means being deliberate and intentional about the selection of 
theological emphases from this tradition, and being explicit about the 
reasons for utilizing and promoting an Anabaptist identity. 


Mennonite Brethren Response to Contemporary Anabaptist 

Theologies 

The renewal of interest in recovering an Anabaptist identity on the 
part ofMennonite Brethren leaders during the 1960s and 1970s stands 
in puzzling contrast to the widespread disinterest among Mennonite 
Brethren leaders in contemporary Anabaptist theology. Despite its 
shortcomings, Harold Bender’s scholarship laid a foundation for an 
unprecedented revival of interest in Anabaptist history and theology 
during the twentieth century. Certainly the most notable theologian 
to emerge was the American John Howard Yoder, 41 whose magiste¬ 
rial influence subsequently shaped people such as Stanley Hauerwas, 
and helped inspire a new generation of contemporary Mennonite 
theologians from around the world interested in more “systematic” ap¬ 
proaches to Anabaptist theology including people such as A. James 
Reimer (Canada),Thomas Finger (United States), and Fernando Enns 
(Netherlands). 42 Few Mennonite Brethren scholars appear to be ac¬ 
tively contributing to the conversations within this emerging field, and 
few Mennonite Brethren church leaders appear to be familiar with 
the growing body of contemporary Anabaptist theological literature. 43 
While one can only speculate as to why this is the case, I suspect that 
some perceive a specifically Anabaptist theology as being intention¬ 
ally anti-evangelical; some are suspicious of the controversial theologi¬ 
cal trajectories presented by Mennonite theologians such as J. Denny 
Weaver; 44 still others consider “systematic theology” to be incompat- 
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ible with the longstanding Mennonite Brethren preference for “bibli¬ 
cal theology.” 45 

A spate of recent theological literature in non-Mennonite cir¬ 
cles has begun to interact with contemporary Anabaptist theology. 46 
Particularly notable is the strong emphasis on an ecclesiological mis- 
siology in the missional church materials produced by the Gospel and 
Our Culture Network, which includes several Mennonite writers. 47 A 
number of leaders associated with the emerging church movement have 
interacted with Anabaptist themes. Writing appreciatively is Brian 
McLaren, who notes that the Anabaptist emphases on community, on 
faith as a way of life and on peacemaking, anticipated the shortcomings 
of modernity. 48 More critical of Anabaptism is Jim Belcher, who ap¬ 
pears to be interacting with a stereotypical perception of Anabaptism 
rather than actual Anabaptist writings. 49 Unfortunately, the treatment 
of Anabaptism on the part of both McLaren and Belcher is superficial 
at best. 

Much more promising, but still underutilized by Mennonite 
Brethren in Canada, are the contemporary Christian expressions that 
explore ways to live out Anabaptist ideals without using the Mennonite, 
Hutterite or Amish wrappings with which it is usually associated. 
The Anabaptist tradition is being mined for theological resources 
that might be useful in a cultural milieu shaped by postmodernism. 
Examples include the Mustard Seed House Community in Seattle, 
an inter-generational, neo-monastic, intentional Christian community 
that has been promoted by people such as Tom and Christine Sine. 50 
In Britain and Ireland, the Anabaptist Network, a loose-knit network 
of individuals and churches, is encouraging Christians from a wide 
variety of denominations to add a more distinct Anabaptist accent to 
their understanding of faith. The work of Stuart Murray, a person with 
a PhD in Anabaptist hermeneutics and years of experience in urban 
mission and church planting, has been helpful in bringing this network 
to the attention of people. His most recent book, The Naked Anabaptist, 
bluntly poses the question of whether it is necessary to be Mennonite 
in order to be Anabaptist. With a touch of irony Murray observes, “I 
have often found myself urging Mennonite students and church lead¬ 
ers to recover their own radical heritage as a source of renewal and in¬ 
spiration. Although Mennonite scholars during the twentieth century 
embarked on a quest to rehabilitate Anabaptism, their passion and 
insights have not yet had the impact they deserve. Many Mennonites 
seem more interested in purpose-driven churches or the Alpha course. 
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Maybe Mennonite culture and traditions have stifled the Anabaptist 
heritage.” 51 Murray’s book offers a more fully-orbed articulation of 
Anabaptist convictions than the three distinctives outlined in Bender’s 
Anabaptist Vision. Spelling out the full range of “core convictions” 
when defining Anabaptism is more helpful than simply identifying 
“distinctives” that set Anabaptists apart from others. The language of 
distinctives, or the practice of differentiating between essential and 
non-essentials, is invariably understood to mean less important or op¬ 
tional. 

Mennonite Brethren as Evangelical Protestants 


Eclecticism , Mennonite Brethren Origins and Identity 

When examining Mennonite Brethren evangelical identity, one 
invariably returns yet again to the vexing questions surrounding the 
movement’s origin. There is a consensus among Mennonite histo¬ 
rians that multiple influences converged during the formation of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church. From the outset, the Mennonite 
Brethren Church interacted with Christians from beyond Mennonite 
boundaries, and willingly incorporated theological ideas and prac¬ 
tices into their own services. The most notable non-Mennonite in¬ 
fluences included Lutheran (German) pietism, which had long been 
present among the Mennonites in Russia through the writings of 
Johann Arndt and Jung Stilling, and was vigorously promoted in the 
nineteenth century by people such as Eduard Wuest, Tobias Voth 
and leaders in the Gnadenfeld congregation (Molotschna Colony. 
Significant also was the German Baptist movement, which began in 
1834; its influence was exercised through people such as its founder 
Johann G. Oncken and August G. A. Liebig in the Einlage congrega¬ 
tion (Chortiza Colony) after 1866. 52 

Each innovation in theology or practice within the Mennonite 
Brethren movement has always been accompanied by a degree of con¬ 
troversy, but no debate has endured for as long as the discussion among 
Mennonite Brethren historians (and leaders) about what the eclectic 
multiplicity of theological influences present within the Mennonite 
Brethren movement might mean for how best to identify or categorize 
the group. As Paul Toews astutely noted in the early 1990s, how one 
casts “the understandings of MB birth substantially shaped the subse¬ 
quent identity of the church.” 53 
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One of the best illustrations of this debate has been the attention 
given to the role of Lutheran pietism, which also happens to be one of 
the most important antecedents to the evangelical Protestant move¬ 
ment. P. M. Friesen offered an appreciative assessment of pietism’s 
“harmonious effect” as a necessary complement to Mennonitism, which 
together formed a fellowship that approximates the apostolic church. 
He regarded Edward Wuest as the “second reformer” of the Mennonite 
Brethren church. 54 In 1965 Victor Adrian revisited Friesen’s interpre¬ 
tation, and similarly suggested that pietism was “an integral part of 
Mennonite Brethren theology.” 55 A decade later, J. A. Toews moved 
away from seeing pietism as the sole catalyst for spiritual renewal 
among the Mennonites in Russia, and placed a much greater accent 
on Mennonite Brethren continuity with the Mennonite-Anabaptist 
tradition. 56 Debates about both the degree of influence from Lutheran 
pietism, and the value of this influence, continue. In his chapter within 
this volume, Abraham Friesen argues that pietism served as the “road 
to separation” from a Mennonite-Anabaptist theological heritage, and 
contributed towards a high level of ignorance about sixteenth-century 
Anabaptism among Mennonites in Russia. 57 In contrast stands the 
work of Harold Jantz who claims that pietism was not a movement 
fixated by the pursuit of a subjective, emotional mystical experience, as 
it is sometimes caricatured, but that it offered Mennonites in Russia 
resources for reforming the deplorable conditions in their schools and 
churches during the early to mid-nineteenth century. 58 

This is not the place to resolve all of the historiographical or 
theological debates concerning the influence of Lutheran pietists and 
German Baptists on the Mennonite Brethren movement in Russia. 
Three observations about the relationship between these multiple in¬ 
fluences and Mennonite Brethren identity are worth noting. First, de¬ 
spite the fact that the early Mennonite Brethren movement clearly 
identified itself with the Mennonite-Anabaptist tradition in Russia in 
substantial ways as noted above, the movement embodied some im¬ 
portant discontinuities with their fellow Mennonites and the larger 
Anabaptist tradition. This included introducing the use of musical in¬ 
struments along with a wider variety of hymns, choirs and extempora¬ 
neous prayer in corporate worship. It included an insistence on baptism 
by immersion, a more open experiential piety that required verbal testi¬ 
mony of a conversion experience and a claim to having received assur¬ 
ance of salvation, 59 a willingness to fellowship with non-Mennonites, 
involvement in evangelistic and missionary activity, and the use of new 
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organizational methods. 60 While it may be true that some, or even all, 
of these points of discontinuity came from influences external to the 
Mennonite-Anabaptist tradition, the primary point is that they were 
central to the life of the Mennonite Brethren movement and therefore 
integral to their understanding of who they were. The borrowing was 
neither incidental nor temporary. Simply put, the Mennonite Brethren 
movement marked a new way of doing Mennonite that was different 
than anything the Mennonite-Anabaptist tradition had seen before. 
It is a mistake to suggest that the non-Mennonite influences were 
somehow not a part of the true identity of the Mennonite Brethren 
movement. Accenting only the points of continuity with sixteenth- 
century Anabaptism, or the fact that they opted not to merge with 
the Baptists, in an attempt to establish and highlight the Mennonite 
Brethren Anabaptist identity, obscures and diminishes important fea¬ 
tures of Mennonite Brethren history and identity. 61 The eclectic diver¬ 
sity, including the occasional contradictions created by the multiplicity 
of influences that have shaped the Mennonite Brethren experience, 
is best incorporated into an inclusive both-and approach to defining 
identity, rather than using a polarizing either-or Anabaptist-versus- 
evangelical approach. 62 

Second, the renewal impulse that precipitated the new Mennonite 
Brethren way of being Mennonite, which became an integral feature 
of the Mennonite Brethren self-understanding, rested on a new ecu¬ 
menism that looked not only for theological commonalities among 
all Christians, but also for a common religious experience. In this, the 
Mennonite Brethren were following a trend with roots dating back to 
early eighteenth-century evangelical Protestantism, which shifted the 
Reformation (and Anabaptist) interest in ecclesiology towards an em¬ 
phasis on the individual; instead of asking “What is the ‘true’ church?” 
the central question became “What is a ‘true’Christian?” 63 As the basis 
for Christian unity began to move away from a common theology and 
cooperation in common causes and came to rest in a common religious 
experience, new organizational forms among the partisans of revival 
also emerged. The recognition of, and the desire to fellowship with, 
other “true” Christians, despite theological differences, made coopera¬ 
tion and a mutual exchange of ideas and practices inevitable. 

But as Paul Toews notes, “Only later would it become clear that 
imbibing divergent renewal currents could offer confusion as well 
as revitalization.” 64 More important than trying to pinpoint exactly 
which movement was the source for the renewal impulse that gave 
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birth to the Mennonite Brethren Church (my own view is that this im¬ 
pulse is derived from German pietism), and more important than the 
question of whether Mennonite Brethren were genuine Anabaptists, 
pietists, Baptists, or even evangelical Protestants (as if the answer to 
these questions will settle the matter of Mennonite Brethren identity), 
is the recognition that ambivalence and tensions about the nature of 
Mennonite Brethren identity has always, and will always, be an inte¬ 
gral part of the renewal impulse. 

Third, it would not be appropriate to apply the label of “evangelical 
Protestant” to the early Mennonite Brethren movement if one were 
using only nineteenth-century connotations for the label. The twenti¬ 
eth century added a new range of diverse and dynamic expressions and 
connotations to evangelical Protestantism including Pentecostalism, 
fundamentalism and the “religious right.’’Applying these connotations 
to the mid-nineteenth century origins of the Mennonite Brethren 
movement is anachronistic. The historic and contemporary diversity 
among evangelical Protestants has fueled a longstanding debate about 
definitions within the burgeoning and increasingly sophisticated field 
of evangelical Protestant historiography. One of the most widely ac¬ 
cepted scholarly definitions of evangelical Protestantism today is the 
elastic descriptive creedal quadrilateral designed by the British Baptist 
historian David Bebbington, who identifies a constellation of four em¬ 
phases that characterize three centuries of trans-Atlantic evangelical 
Protestant diversity and dynamism . 65 Given the influences that con¬ 
verged within the Mennonite Brethren movement and the fact that 
all four features of evangelicalism are present, it is possible to say that 
the group has always been comfortably, unequivocally, but selectively 
evangelical. However, it is important to recognize that some of the 
more negative associations with the word “evangelical,” and the fear 
that appropriating an evangelical identity will erode a commitment to 
a Mennonite-Anabaptist identity, has left some Mennonite Brethren 
ambivalent about the suitability of the label . 66 

Ongoing Association with Evangelical Protestants 

The pietist and Baptist influences were present not only at the 
outset, but also continued for many years among the Mennonite 
Brethren. The Baptists advocated on behalf of the new Mennonite 
Brethren movement. Baptist missionary societies served as the sending 
agencies for many Mennonite Brethren missionaries. Baptist schools, 
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particularly Hamburg Theological Seminary and Rochester Seminary, 
educated and trained many Mennonite Brethren leaders. The first 
Mennonite Brethren Bible school in Russia was modeled after the 
Baptist seminary in Hamburg. Numerous Mennonite Brethren lead¬ 
ers participated in the Blankenburg Alliance Conference, which was 
established in 1885 by the Plymouth Brethren, and became a center of 
dispensational influence in Europe. F. W. Baedeker, a key leader of the 
Blankenburg movement, was a frequent speaker at Bible conferences 
sponsored by wealthy Mennonite landowners, and the writings of 
Blankenburg speakers were widely read by Mennonite Brethren min¬ 
isters. 67 The itinerant Mennonite Brethren teacher, Jacob W. Reimer, 
served as a member of the Board of Directors of Blankenburg and 
helped promote their conferences. 68 

In 1902, a little more than forty years after the birth of the 
Mennonite Brethren church, the group completed its first Confession 
of Faith. It tried to situate the movement both as a part of the 
Mennonite-Anabaptist tradition and as part of the larger network of 
like-minded Christians. It not only contains an insistent affirmation 
of being in theological continuity with other Mennonite-Anabaptists, 
but also expresses a desire “to foster fellowship with all believers” in 
order to bring about the “holy will of our Lord and Savior, ‘That they 
all may be one.’” 69 The recognition of a broader Christian identity 
begins by citing the old ecumenical creeds—Apostles, Nicene and 
Athanasian. Notes in the Introduction to the Confession indicate 
that various Baptist, Elberfelder, Herrnhuter, Methodist, Reformed 
and Lutheran confessional and doctrinal statements were consulted 
in addition to Mennonite-Anabaptist sources. While ecumenical ef¬ 
forts “to foster spiritual fellowship with all believers” are applauded, 
the Confession also cites doctrinal differences, especially regarding 
military service, as the reason for not amalgamating with “other evan¬ 
gelical Anabaptists.” Such declarations were intended, at least in part, 
to allay lingering perceptions that the Mennonite Brethren movement 
was really more Baptist than Mennonite, but also to acknowledge the 
value of their ongoing relationship to other Protestant groups includ¬ 
ing the Baptists. 70 

The early and ongoing influence of pietism among the Mennonite 
Brethren in Russia, with its stress on a personal salvation experience 
that unifies all Christians, along with a rigorous biblicism and a strong 
emphasis on missions, created a natural compatibility' with the priori¬ 
ties of evangelical Protestants in North America. Although somewhat 
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separated from other evangelical Protestant denominations in Canada 
during the first half of the twentieth century by linguistic and cultural 
differences, it did not take long before this affinity resulted in con¬ 
tact and an appreciative borrowing of resources during the first half of 
the twentieth century. This compatibility, together with the significant 
degree of contact, borrowing of resources and involvement, gradually 
evolved into a remarkably close association with the larger evangelical 
Protestant community in Canada during the second half of the cen¬ 
tury. “Whether some like it or not,” observed Richard Kyle, 

the Mennonite Brethren [became] part of the kaleido¬ 
scope that makes up North American evangelicalism... 
Because evangelicalism does not share some important 
Anabaptist distinctives does not mean that the Mennonite 
Brethren are not part of North American evangelicalism, 
any more than it means that Pentecostals are not evan¬ 
gelicals because mainstream evangelicals do not speak in 
tongues. 71 

In addition to the influence of radio broadcasts and the Christian 
literature distributed by evangelical organizations, the numerous 
Mennonite Brethren Bible schools in particular served as conduits 
through which evangelical Protestant theological ideas and practices 
were disseminated throughout the denomination. They served as the 
point of convergence between Mennonite-Anabaptist, European pi- 
etistic and North American evangelical influences, which then perme¬ 
ated the denomination through the influence of teachers and students. 
Although the Bible schools operated by the Mennonite Brethren 
had a relatively homogenous ethnic heritage in common, variations 
in theological ethos existed from school to school. Generally, the 
Mennonite Brethren, who had been in the United States prior to relo¬ 
cating to Canada, were more aggressive in the promotion of evangeli¬ 
cal Protestant emphases and methods borrowed from fundamentalist 
Bible schools in the United States (for example, William Bestvater 
at Herbert Bible School), whereas some of the immigrants arriving 
from Russia after 1920 tended to more strongly stress certain cultural 
and Anabaptist themes (for example, A. H. Unruh at Winkler Bible 
Institute). 

The Bible schools solidified Mennonite Brethren connections with 
North American evangelicals in a variety of ways. A number of the 
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early teachers took their training at fundamentalist institutions such as 
Moody Bible Institute, Northwestern Bible and Missionary Training 
Institute, and the Bible Institute of Los Angeles. Involvement with 
the Evangelical Teacher Training Association brought not only a pre¬ 
scribed curriculum in the area of Christian education, but also a more 
familial affiliation with other evangelical schools and educators. As 
the need for English-language textbooks, library resources and Sunday 
school materials grew, Bible school teachers looked again towards the 
evangelical schools in the United States with which they were familiar. 
The use of textbooks written and published by American evangeli¬ 
cals was extensive throughout the Mennonite Brethren Bible schools. 
The theological ethos of the Mennonite Brethren schools gradually 
became more homogenous as the surviving schools became more inte¬ 
grated with, and accountable to, denominational structures. 

The response to ongoing Mennonite Brethren involvement in, and 
borrowing from, a variety of evangelical groups, has been mixed. It 
contributed substantially towards, what J. B. Toews called, “an awak¬ 
ening effect” among young people, and “the surge of missionary vision 
and commitment from 1930-1960,” but it also contributed to a legacy 
of ambivalence with regard to their identity as a faith community and 
their place within the larger Mennonite and evangelical Protestant 
worlds. 72 Nevertheless, their natural compatibility with evangelical 
Protestantism, together with the significant degree of contact, borrow¬ 
ing of resources and involvement, laid the foundation for a remarkably 
close association and explicit identification, with the larger evangelical 
community in Canada during the second half of the century. 73 

The decade of the 1960s marked an important watershed not 
only for the Mennonite Brethren (as noted above), but also for evan¬ 
gelical Protestants in Canada in general. As evangelical Protestants 
became more affluent and better educated, they began to feel less like 
estranged outsiders in Canadian culture and more like cultural insid¬ 
ers with a sense of responsibility for the character of Canadian society. 
As the different denominational groups that made up the evangeli¬ 
cal Protestant mosaic emerged from their respective enclaves they 
began to discover one another, creating what John G. Stackhouse, Jr. 
describes as, “a mutually supportive network of interlocking institu¬ 
tions, organizations and individuals” that has characterized evangelical 
Protestantism in Canada since I960. 74 The Mennonite Brethren con¬ 
tributed more than any other Mennonite group in Canada towards the 
formation of this evangelical network. 
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The desire to be an integral part of a larger multi-denominational 
evangelical network in Canada was marked formally by the participa¬ 
tion of prominent Mennonite Brethren leaders, including those who 
identified with Bender’s Anabaptist vision (e.g., Frank C. Peters and 
John Redekop) in the Evangelical Fellowship of Canada, an organi¬ 
zation started in 1964 to further the collective social action interests 
of evangelical Protestants. In 1973 the Mennonite Brethren formally 
became members of the Evangelical Fellowship of Canada, a move 
that signaled both their willingness to identify and work with other 
evangelical Protestants, and their growing interest in tackling social 
issues in a more public and political way. 73 The entry into the con¬ 
sortium of seminaries at Trinity Western University on the part of 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in 1999 rather than establish 
their own stand-alone seminary campus in Canada again indicated 
Mennonite Brethren willingness to collaborate in a common cause 
with evangelical denominations. One would be hard pressed to find an 
evangelical Protestant institution and organization in Canada that has 
not received significant support from the Mennonite Brethren. The 
preference given to such relationships, and their longevity, is indica¬ 
tive of how integral these evangelical influences were, and still are, to 
Mennonite Brethren identity. 

In comparison with their counterparts in the United States, the 
Mennonite Brethren in Canada have played a much more prominent 
role in the development and life of evangelical Protestant institutions 
and organizations. 76 This is due in part to the fact that Mennonite 
Brethren in Canada comprise a larger proportion of Protestant de¬ 
mographics than is the case in the United States (attendance in 
Mennonite Brethren congregations in Canada represents about 4% 
of the total attendance in evangelical Protestant churches). It may 
also be that Mennonite Brethren have found evangelical Protestants 
in Canada to be less nationalistic and militaristic, more theologically 
diverse, and therefore more compatible compatriots. 

It comes as no surprise to see Mennonite Brethren in Canada 
appropriate the label “evangelical” for themselves; it simply made ex¬ 
plicit what had long been a reality. 77 It is difficult to determine pre¬ 
cisely when the dual label of evangelical Anabaptist was first used to 
name Mennonite Brethren identity, but it suddenly comes into public 
usage during the 1980s, and has continued to the present despite some 
ambiguity about its meaning. It is used, for example, by the General 
Conference Board of Reference and Counsel in a pastoral letter in 
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1986, “Another change which we see evident in our churches is a diver¬ 
sity in theological thinking. While we believe ourselves to be a strong 
Anabaptist-Evangelical church, there appears to be a lack of clarity as 
to what that means.” 78 One of the most concerted efforts to promote 
the potential value of a dual label came from John H. Redekop, who 
was motivated by the need to recapture and clarify Anabaptism for a 
people who have “partially lost their theological way.”Using the results 
of a national survey of Mennonite Brethren in Canada, he concluded 
that the label Mennonite Brethren was detrimental and vigorously 
asserted that the name of the denomination should instead include 
the two adjectives “Evangelical Anabaptist”; he enumerated numerous 
reasons for why it was “not only a good alternative, but an excellent 
designation.” 79 

Although Redekop was not successful in convincing the denomi¬ 
nation to change its name, his “modest proposal” for a name change 
did lead to the widespread acceptance of the evangelical Anabaptist 
label. 80 An apologia for using the dual label as a description of the 
denomination’s theological identity appeared in a paper presented 
by Walter Unger in 1991 at a Canadian Board of Faith and Life 
Conference where he argued that Mennonite Brethren can, and 
should, be both evangelical and Anabaptist if they hope to overcome 
the polarities that exist between those who prefer one label over the 
other. 81 The Mennonite Brethren must “relate to the best insights” of 
both traditions, “all the while allowing Scripture to be the ultimate 
arbiter of faith and action.” In the same year, an issue of Direction 
was dedicated to the topic of Mennonite Brethren and evangeli¬ 
calism; in it Richard Kyle emphasized the necessity of using both 
labels to describe what is a reality in the Mennonite Brethren story. 82 
Similarly, an “Exhortation” issued to the Canadian Conference by the 
Board of Faith and Life in 2000 asked members “to resolve to be both 
Anabaptist and evangelical in the best of sense of those terms.” 83 In 
2008 MBBS published a “Theological Witness Statement” that offers 
a succinct affirmation and explanation of the features of a dual evan¬ 
gelical Anabaptist theological identity. 84 The message seems to have 
been well received: a recent survey indicated that more than half (51%) 
of the Mennonite Brethren pastors in Canada identify themselves pri¬ 
marily as “Anabaptist Evangelical,” in contrast to 44% who use only 
one or the other of these two labels. 85 Another survey reports that at 
least 65% of Mennonite Brethren leaders want Mennonite Brethren 
graduate theological education to be both Anabaptist and evangelical 
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in orientation. 86 As noted above, the dual label now appears as part of 
the official descriptions of both the Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
Conference and the US Mennonite Brethren Conference. 


Mennonite Brethren and the Scholarship on Evangelical 

Protestantism 

In recent decades the scholarly study of evangelical Protestantism 
has become a virtual cottage industry in North America. This scholar¬ 
ship is increasingly aware of the way evangelical Protestantism became 
a global phenomenon during the twentieth century, 87 which has also 
occurred among the Mennonite Brethren. 88 Despite being a signifi¬ 
cant part of the evangelical melange in Canada, Mennonite Brethren 
historiography has generally been done in isolation without attention 
to how developments within the Mennonite Brethren story might be 
a part of larger patterns within evangelical Protestantism. Any analysis 
of the history of the Mennonite Brethren movement will invariably be 
enriched by locating it alongside and within this burgeoning body of 
scholarship. 

Familiarity with this literature will help Mennonite Brethren un¬ 
derstand themselves better. One extended example will suffice: virtu¬ 
ally every theological or cultural conflict that has emerged in the last 
century among North American evangelicals has also found its way 
into the Mennonite Brethren community. The range of theological 
topics that have been addressed through denominational study con¬ 
ferences and publications such as Direction readily demonstrates this 
reality. Some specific examples include gifts of the Holy Spirit (1956), 
preservation of the believer (1958), inspiration of Scripture (1967), 
divorce and remarriage (1968, 1980), the charismatic movement and 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit (1971), eschatology (1958, 1978), women 
in church ministry (1976, 1980, 1989), exclusivity of Christ (1991), 
church growth (1991), spiritual warfare (2001), and many others. 89 The 
theological ferment currently taking place among Mennonite Brethren 
in Canada regarding missional church ecclesiology, the “emerging 
church” 90 and atonement theologies are further examples of how dif¬ 
ferences within the larger evangelical Protestant world continue to be 
felt within the Mennonite Brethren world today. 

One of the persistent issues underlying some of the tensions among 
evangelical Protestants today has to do with questions about the scope 
of the label “evangelical.” Should the tent be as inclusive as possible 
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or does the tent need to be trimmed in size? 91 Is it only a descriptive 
historical and sociological category, or is it a point of reference for des¬ 
ignating a specific set of theological convictions? And if it is the latter, 
what should those theological convictions be? People such as Donald 
Dayton and Mark Noll have consistently been voices advocating for 
the inclusion of a wide range of Protestant groups that were either a 
part of eighteenth and nineteenth century revivals and awakenings in 
the mostly English-speaking transatlantic world, or were subsequent 
descendants of these religious movements (for example, fundamen¬ 
talism and Pentecostalism). 92 Many have found David Bebbington’s 
definition of evangelicalism mentioned above useful for the way it rec¬ 
ognizes a range of variation within each of the four emphases, and for 
the way these emphases serve as approximate theological boundaries. 

The broad approach to the history of evangelicalism used by histo¬ 
rians such as Mark Noll and David Bebbington identifies pietism and 
puritanism as the two main antecedents of the revivals that birthed 
and shaped modern evangelical Christianity. These two streams, one 
somewhat more individual, experiential and pragmatic in its ethos 
(and often more Arminian), and the other somewhat more intention¬ 
ally public in its focus, and more doctrinal (and often more Reformed 
or Calvinistic), flowed together to form evangelical Protestantism, a 
movement convinced that “God could actually, actively and almost 
tangibly transform repentant sinners who put their trust in him.” 93 

According to Roger Olson, the mingling of these two streams cre¬ 
ated an “unstable compound” that has, despite common convictions 
and commitments, generated tension and turmoil throughout the his¬ 
tory of the movement. 94 It would be inappropriate and simplistic to 
attribute all conflicts among evangelical Protestants only to this one 
factor, and many evangelical expressions contain a mixture of influ¬ 
ences from both antecedent movements; nevertheless, there is validity 
to Olson’s observation. The heirs of these two antecedent movements 
do continue to understand the nature of evangelicalism in somewhat 
different ways, with some even questioning the ongoing usefulness of 
the evangelical label. 

Some individuals, such as Daryl Hart, claim that the evangeli¬ 
cal label has become meaningless since being co-opted by “neo-evan¬ 
gelicals” to encompass a broad range of “conservative” Christians. 
According to Hart, a staunch Presbyterian, there is not enough creedal 
conformity within the movement; not all groups under the big evan¬ 
gelical umbrella manifest what he considers to be the three true marks 
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of the church: right preaching of the Word of God, correct adminis¬ 
tration of the sacraments and discipline that upholds the first two. 95 
Evangelical theologians Don A. Carson and David Wells have also 
expressed their displeasure about the doctrinal pluralism among evan¬ 
gelicals. 96 This “puritan” undercurrent has resulted in the formation of 
a variety of new networks intent on reinforcing doctrinal (and meth¬ 
odological) precision (read conformity) among evangelicals, and gen¬ 
erally favor a narrowing of the definition of evangelical (e.g., Alliance 
of Confessing Evangelicals [www.alliancenet.org], The Gospel 
Coalition [www.thegospelcoalition.org], and Together for the Gospel 
[www.t4g.org]).These networks are all Reformed (Calvinistic) in their 
theological orientation. 

Other evangelical theologians such as the late Donald Bloesch, 
Kenneth Collins, the late Stanley Grenz, and Roger Olson appreciate 
and celebrate the richness that diversity brings. 97 They all appeal to a 
theological center made up of certain shared themes, but recognize 
the need for greater diversity in theological method. They object, for 
example, to the rationalistic methods of Protestant scholasticism used 
by fundamentalists and neo-evangelicals that transformed specific 
doctrines (for example, the inspiration of Scripture) from an article of 
faith into the primary foundation for evangelical theology. This may 
have been an appropriate approach for one cultural context, but these 
theologians suggest that there is now a need to cultivate an apologet¬ 
ic evangelical theology appropriate to a post-Christian, postmodern 
context. Many Mennonite Brethren resonate with Grenz’s appeal to a 
communitarian ecclesiology as a way for “a renewed missional evan¬ 
gelical ecumenism.” 98 

Understanding the tensions created by the undercurrents within 
evangelical Protestantism in North America is essential for un¬ 
derstanding some of the current discussions within the Mennonite 
Brethren conference. The significant influence of the pietist tradition, 
the fact that the Mennonite Brethren in Canada were not involved 
in the modernist-fundamentalist controversy, along with 150 years of 
experience in selecting and balancing emphases and practices blended 
through the convergence of Mennonite-Anabaptist and evangeli¬ 
cal Protestant traditions, has tilted the Mennonite Brethren in the 
direction of an appreciation for diversity. This is not to suggest that 
Mennonite Brethren are not interested in theology—they remain a 
people deeply committed to the study and teaching of Scripture; it is 
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to say that Mennonite Brethren have a greater tolerance for latitude on 
some doctrinal issues than those evangelicals who have puritan roots. 

As noted above, many within the larger evangelical Protestant 
movement wonder whether it will be possible to maintain a sense 
of unity amid the ever increasing diversity." Not surprisingly, this 
same question is occasionally asked within the Mennonite Brethren 
world. In 1991 Walter Unger prophetically called the denomina¬ 
tion to “a unity of confession and mission” that is both evangelical 
and Anabaptist. Citing the evangelical theologian Donald Bloesch, he 
concluded, “there is hope not only for a unified evangelicalism but for 
the unity of the church at large ‘if each recognizes that the one founda¬ 
tion for the faith is not a set of beliefs but a living Person who speaks 
anew in every age through the Bible and the church’s commentary on 
Scripture.’” 100 

Conclusion 

I have argued that the dual evangelical Anabaptist label offers 
an accurate indication of the two traditions within the history of 
Christianity that have contributed most to shaping Mennonite 
Brethren identity, theology and practice. A greater awareness of our 
historical eclecticism, as well as the selectivity with which we have 
engaged both the Anabaptist and evangelical Protestant traditions— 
and our interpretations of this eclecticism and selectivity—is necessary 
for being more confident and assertive about a “Mennonite Brethren” 
theological identity. The intentional use of this dual label during the 
1980s signaled an important shift. Its use served as a recognition that 
the group’s historic eclecticism had resulted in a unique theological 
legacy that is identifiable, and that when the best from both traditions 
is selected, it has much to offer: among Mennonite-Anabaptists, it 
brings an evangelical Protestant accent; among evangelical Protestants 
it brings an Anabaptist accent. A dual theological identity offers a 
unique way of seeing: it offers an ideal vantage point from which to 
evaluate both historic and contemporary expressions of these two tra¬ 
ditions. Moreover, a dual theological identity brings with it a richer 
repository of resources from which to draw in response to the needs of 
a postmodern, post-Christian society. 
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Mennonite Brethren Beginnings: 
Background and Influences 


Abraham Friesen 


Every religious movement emerges from a specific religious, social 
and political context. This context contributes to its ultimate contours. 
And, as the Reformation era shows, once a religious movement has 
taken shape and developed a systematic theology, it can continue on 
its course for centuries with only slight modifications. 1 Beginnings are 
therefore of critical importance. Mennonite Brethren beginnings are 
no exception. This chapter will briefly examine one specific aspect of 
the religious context—the state of the Ukrainian Mennonite Church’s 
morality—and then consider three of the usually alleged religious in¬ 
fluences that helped shape the early Mennonite Brethren movement: 
pietism, Menno Simons’writings and the German Baptists. 

Most new movements within Christianity seek to justify their 
separation from the mother church by accusing the latter of corrup¬ 
tion. But the accusation of corruption is meaningless if the reformers 
do not present something better in its place. On January 6, 1860, the 
eighteen leaders of the seceding group formally issued such a charge 
of corruption. In their document of secession they stated: 1) that the 
“Mennonite Brotherhood” was decadent and that, as a result, the sign¬ 
ers feared God’s judgment upon it; and 2) that the signers were there¬ 
fore forced to dissociate themselves from it. 

How did they hope to correct this pervasive corruption? First, by 
reinstituting a baptism on a genuine, living faith and abolishing bap¬ 
tism on a memorized faith; second, by allowing only believers to come 
to the communion table; third, by reviving the practice of foot wash¬ 
ing; fourth, by only appointing preachers clearly called either by God 
or by the believers; and lastly, by banning all reprobate and carnal sin¬ 
ners from the fellowship of believers. What the document does not say 
is how these men arrived at their demands and what influenced their 
formulation. A reassessment of the role of pietism, Menno’s writings 
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and German Baptism during the early years of the movement may be 
of help here. 

The Charge of Decadence 

I will begin with the question of decadence in the Ukrainian 
Mennonite Church. 2 Were the signers justified in declaring the “Men- 
nonite Brotherhood” decadent? Is there evidence to that effect, and if 
so, what is it? And if there was corruption, did it justify secession? A 
repeated response to the accusation from within the larger church was 
that if there was corruption, the reformers should have worked from 
within to correct it. The same charge was made against Luther in the 
early years of the Reformation. But if, like the Catholic Church in the 
sixteenth century, the parent church has no intention of reforming, 
will it tolerate reformers? Luther did not leave the church; he was 
excommunicated. The original Mennonite Brethren, however, appear 
to have left the church. 

With respect to the charge of corruption it has to be recognized 
that the elders of the church never denied the charge of decadence. 
Indeed, Elder Lenzmann of the Gnadenfeld congregation defended 
the state of the church by employing Augustine’s misinterpretation of 
the Parable of the Tares. In that interpretation, Augustine had argued 
that the “field” in which the wheat and the tares had been sown was 
the “Church,” although Christ had clearly told his disciples it was the 
“world.” Given Augustine’s interpretation, the wheat and the tares had 
to be tolerated in the church “until the time of harvest,” the end of 
the age. By its very nature, therefore, the church was a “mixed” body; 
it could never be “without spot or wrinkle.” 3 If this definition of the 
church applied, could the Mennonite Church of the Ukraine ever be 
reformed? Lenzmann was challenged on this point in a letter to the 
Mennonitische Blatter by Jacob Martens, a member of the Ohrloff con¬ 
gregation. Martens stated, “...the church members know as well as 
we do that the ‘world’ is the soil where believers and unbelievers are 
to grow side by side; the church of God, however, should not have to 
remove the wicked from its midst.” 4 In other words, there were to be 
no tares in the church. 5 As will be shown, Martens’ view was also es¬ 
sentially that of the secessionists. Could the gulf between these two 
views of the church have been bridged? If the conflict between the 
Reformation Anabaptists and the Magisterial Reformers is any indi¬ 
cation, it could not. 
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The early Mennonite Brethren contention that the Molotsch- 
na Mennonite Church was corrupt was confirmed by Alexander K. 
Brune, the Lutheran minister sent by the St. Petersburg government 
to investigate the problem at its source. 6 P. M. Friesen, in his histo¬ 
ry, later produced a considerable amount of evidence to confirm it. 
And Peter Braun, a Mennonite Brethren who was elected in 1917 as 
the Russian Mennonite archivist, discovered that in 1856, four years 
before the birth of the Mennonite Brethren Church, the Molotschna 
Agricultural Society had asked the colony’s teachers to describe the 
moral condition of the people in their villages. Thirty-seven teachers 
responded. They all made the same devastating assessment. In a letter 
to his brother Abraham, Peter Braun described the contents of the re¬ 
sponses. These included references to coarseness, roughness, insolence, 
obstinacy, habitual drinking, cursing, infamous actions, squabbling, 
dishonest business practices, indecent conduct, even in the churches, 
debauchery, even at weddings, wild singing, dancing, hard drinking, 
desecration of Sundays and holidays, and slandering and mocking 
those inclined to do good. 

Braun also described what he saw as the essential difference be¬ 
tween the two factions: 

The Mennonite Church, in its practice, stands com¬ 
pletely on the foundations of the territorial church (not 
theoretically, for according to [her] confession of faith 
and catechism she intends to be a “fellowship of believ¬ 
ers,” in actuality, however, she is consciously not one). 

In this regard theory and practice are far removed from 
one another; (let’s not try to fool ourselves about this.) The 
Mennonite Brethren Church, on the other hand, defends 
the principle of a “fellowship of believers” (she wishes to 
accept only “true believers,” thus also baptism upon a con¬ 
fession of faith). By asserting the above, I am not saying 
anything about the justification for the one or the other 
point of view; I am simply making an observation. 7 

The problem of decadence in the Mennonite Church, therefore, 
was complicated because in its confession of faith it was Anabaptist, 
but in its practice it had become a territorial church. And it defined 
itself practically, though not theoretically, as such. The gap between 
confession and practice in the Molotschna Mennonite Church was 
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similar to the gap between Augustine’s Platonic ideal church—the 
archetypal church conceived in the mind of God—and its imperfect 
“shadow” here on earth; Platonists such as Augustine believed that the 
archetypal could never be fully replicated here on earth. Reformers, 
like the Anabaptists—and, in the Ukraine, like the Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren—were considered visionaries or fanatics (Sch warmer). 

The Road to Separation 


Pietism and the Gnadenfeld Church 

The secessionists therefore had reason to complain about the moral 
condition of the Molotschna Mennonite Church. But what influenced 
them to take the actions they did? The answer appears to lie in the per¬ 
vasive pietistic influence that Russian Mennonites had been exposed 
to in the past, and were again exposed to during the 1850s. Robert 
Friedmann, in his Mennonite Piety Through the Centuries, argued that 
German pietism influenced the Mennonites virtually from its earliest 
inception in 1675, not only on the European continent, but also in 
America. 8 It should therefore not be a surprise that it did so also in 
the Ukraine. 

In 1835 a Lutheran pietist congregation joined the trek from Prus¬ 
sia to the Molotschna colony and settled in the village of Gnadenfeld. 
Influenced by Zinzendorf and the Moravian Brethren, the congrega¬ 
tion also maintained relationships with the two great German pietist 
mission schools that had been established after the French Revolution 
of 1789 in Basel, Switzerland, and Barmen, Germany. 9 Beginning in 
the late 1850s, virtually all of the Russian Mennonite Church ministers 
were educated in one or the other of these schools, but especially in the 
Barmen Mission School. It was from Friedrich Fabri, the principal of 
the Barmen school, that Elder Lenzmann of the Gnadenfeld Church 
received his misinterpretation of the Parable of the Tares. But, they 
also absorbed something else from Barmen: a renewed emphasis on 
conversion and on revival. This is an emphasis that came into pietism 
very early, indeed with Johann Arndt’s True Christianity of 1609. 10 

Arndt was a mystically influenced Lutheran from Strasbourg, but 
he insisted that what was lacking in his church was the conversion of 
its members. He stated: 
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As every seed produces fruit of a like nature, so the 

word of God must daily produce spiritual fruits in us. If 

we are to become new creatures by faith, we must live in 

accordance with the new birth. In a word, Adam must 

die, and Christ must live in us. It is not enough to know 

God’s Word; one must also practice it in a living, active 
»11 

manner. 

This emphasis on conversion in the German Lutheran Church was 
re-emphasized by Philip Jakob Spener in his 1675 introduction to a 
second edition of Arndt’s book, called Pia Desideria, which was re¬ 
peatedly printed under a separate cover later. 12 In the larger Luther¬ 
an Church it led to the pietist movement, which encouraged earnest 
minded groups of believers to gather together on Sunday afternoons 
for Christian fellowship and spiritual nurture.These groups came to be 
called collegia pietatis. 13 Some of these pietist cells eventually became 
Free or Believers churches, like the Church of the Brethren founded by 
the German pietist Alexander Mack in 1708. In Wiirttemberg (South 
Germany), a number of these pietist enclaves eventually formed “sepa¬ 
ratist” churches, the most famous being the Briidergemeinde oi Korntal, 
a suburb of Stuttgart. 14 In the aftermath of the Napoleonic wars some 
of these Wiirttemberg separatist churches moved to the Ukraine. 

Eduard Wuest 

In 1846 a young Lutheran pietist pastor from this Korntal Brii- 
dergemeinde was sent to the separatist church in the Ukrainian village 
of Neuhoffnung. His name was Eduard Wuest. His very first sermon 
was a clarion call for renewal in the church. With Paul, he said, he had 
“resolved to know nothing while I am with you except Jesus Christ 
and him crucified” (1 Cor. 2:2). The results were immediate; revival 
broke out in his own church, and from there spread to the neighboring 
villages, coming eventually to the village of Gnadenfeld. And now the 
problem that had already repeatedly taken place elsewhere within the 
pietist movement began within the Gnadenfeld congregation: those 
who had been converted wanted to meet as a “fellowship of believers,” 
wanted to have communion only among the “converted.’’They wanted 
to exclude the “tares” from the fellowship of the wheat. When this 
was not allowed by Elder Lenzmann, a number of the “brethren” led 
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by Johann Klassen left the Gnadenfeld congregation to establish their 
own “believers church.” 

The Mennonite colony political power brokers as well as the lead¬ 
ing church elders—with the exception of those of the Kleine Gemeinde 
and the Ohrloff congregation—objected to this, declaring the group 
to be a breakaway sect of the Mennonite Church. They argued that as 
a breakaway sect they should lose the privileges granted the Menno- 
nites upon their entry to Russia in 1789. And when an “overly exuber¬ 
ant spirit” entered into the separatist circles, a spirit that had already 
manifested itself among Wuest’s followers because of his extravagant 
emphasis on “free grace” (at least that is the explanation always given) 
and his lack of emphasis on discipleship, someone in the Mennonite 
leadership designated them as Huepfer (Jumpers). 

Now, Huepfer was the German translation of a Russian name that 
had been given to a radical Orthodox sect known as the Klysti, to 
which Rasputin is reputed to have belonged. When they gathered, 
members of the group would dance (jump) until they fell from ex¬ 
haustion. It was in such a state of unconscious exhaustion that it was 
believed the Holy Spirit came upon them. As a sect of the Orthodox 
Church, these Klysti had no rights whatsoever and were often perse¬ 
cuted by the Russian government. But the Mennonites, as a Protes¬ 
tant “confession,” enjoyed religious liberty, with the exception that they 
were not to proselytize among the Russian Orthodox because that was 
the privilege of the Orthodox State Church. If the separatists’enemies 
could get the government to label the Mennonite Brethren a sect, not 
only would their Mennonite privileges be taken away, but they would 
also become an outlawed group within Russian society. 

How should they resolve this dilemma? The early Mennonite 
Brethren sent Johann Klassen to St. Petersburg where, with the help 
of German Baptists well connected to high government officials, he 
gained access to officers in the Department of the Interior. These 
informed Klassen that a legal solution was possible. As long as they 
adhered to a Mennonite confession of faith, they could—with the 
government’s approval—simply form an independent Mennonite 
congregation. Having asserted in their founding document that they 
were in agreement “with our dear Menno” in all aspects of their faith, 
they now chose the Russian Mennonite Confession of Faith, known 
as The United Flemish, Frisian and High German Anabaptist/Mennonite 
Confession of Faith, as their own. Although modified slightly over time, 
this confession contained the original Mennonite beliefs in essential 
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form. They were then recognized by the OhrlofF congregation and by 
the St. Petersburg government, and so came to be accepted—after 
much persecution by the established Mennonite Church—as a legiti¬ 
mate Mennonite congregation. 

The Influences 


Pietism 

The more extensive influence of pietism among the Mennonites 
can be illustrated with a quote from Jung-Stilling (1740-1827), a 
Wiirttemberg pietist, medical doctor and writer, whose book Heimweh 
was directly responsible for Klaus Epp’s trek to Central Asia to meet 
Christ in 1880. In a short biographical sketch of Menno Simons he 
wrote: 


I found this information in a brief excerpt from Menno 
Simons’ writings, which the pious and enlightened Men¬ 
nonite preacher Johannes Deknatel (1689-1759), Men¬ 
nonite minister in Amsterdam—well-known through 
his anointed sermons—published at the midpoint of last 
century. 

I would very much regret if any of the readers of this 
diary were to be upset that I should remember that pious 
Menno Simons with reverend and respectful love. For it is 
truly time to remove those outdated sectarian paper walls 
that have for so long hindered the unity of the Spirit and 
stood in the way of an all-encompassing brotherly love. 
The anxiety with which one searched for truth in the age of 
the Reformation, clinging overly tenaciously to the words, 
were the cause of the tragic conflict between Lutherans 
and the Reformed. Had one simply and in child-like fash¬ 
ion believed the mystery of the Lord’s Supper and in the 
universal free grace without trying to explain every detail, 
the rupture would not have occurred; nor would a rupture 
with the Mennonites have happened had one considered 
that infant baptism is not commanded in the Bible, but 
was introduced gradually by the early Christians even 
though there were still many who were baptized as adults, 
even on their deathbeds, until the Church finally passed 
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a law mandating the baptism of children in the first days 
after their birth. And this law was retained in the age of 
the Reformation. Yet one can easily recognize that infant 
baptism is not a particularly necessary (essential) article of 
faith. The fact that Mennonites generally do not have par¬ 
ticularly well-educated preachers has not detracted from 
their religious instruction; for they are generally at least 
as well grounded in the truths of the faith as we Prot¬ 
estants. Every knowledgeable person will recognize that 
their simple yes and no is the equivalent of an oath; and 
as far as their military service goes, this would take care 
of itself if a state consisting only of Mennonites [as in the 
Ukraine on a small scale] had to protect itself. ls 

Why does Jung-Stilling reference Deknatel whose collection of 
Menno’s works must have been widely read amongst the Mennonites, 
even Russian Mennonites? For at least two reasons: first, because 
Deknatel was a Mennonite pietist who had been converted to the 
“new way” by the bishop of the Moravians and successor to Zinzen- 
dorf, a man named Spangenberg. Second, because of his pietist con¬ 
version, when he brought out his selection of writings from Menno, 
he removed all those aspects that might offend pietists, leaving out 
especially Menno’s important, but too dogmatic (from a pietist point 
of view), 1539 Fundamentals of Christian Doctrine. In effect, Deknatel 
transformed Menno into a pietist! 16 

What does the quotation from Jung-Stilling tell us about pietism? 
First, pietists were interested in joining hands with like-minded “en- 
lightened”believers across denominational lines, and hence de-empha- 
sized denominational dogmatic distinctives. (Menno’s Fundamentboeck 
would not have been welcomed by them.) As a result they brought 
into being, with Basel as the center, an international Allianz. (Alliance) 
movement, a movement P. M. Friesen tried to introduce among the 
Ukrainian Mennonites to help bridge the gap between the contend¬ 
ing parties. One can see this emphasis in the Jung-Stilling quotation. 
Were Mennonite Brethren influenced by this “undogmatic” form of 
Christianity? 

Second, in the place of dogma or creed, there came an emphasis 
on “experiential” Christianity—upon a subjective and often emotional 
conversion. They spoke of a Busskampf a wrestling toward faith that 
could take days, sometimes weeks, to run its course. 17 Wesley called it 
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an “experimental” Christianity. Very often, then, as in mysticism, the 
conversion “experience,” rather than the Word of God, became the 
criterion of truth by which the experience should have been tested. In 
mysticism this manifested itself in a very strong tendency to “separate 
Word from Spirit,” something that seems clearly to have happened in 
the early Huepfer movement. 

Third, there is also a very strong eschatological moment in pietism, 
which stems from the writings of the Tubingen mathematician and 
theologian, Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752) who, on the basis 
of a mathematical calculation of the number of the Antichrist (666) 
predicted the return of Christ for 1836. 18 This led to an emphasis on 
the coming kingdom of God on earth, which they intended to build. 19 
The church, as conceived by the Anabaptist/Mennonites was of little 
concern to them, as one can see from Jung-Stilling’s comments. 20 That 
is one of the reasons why pietists could just as easily remain in their 
respective state or territorial churches, so long as they retained their 
pietist enclaves within them. They were, therefore, also uninterested in 
the separation of church and state, with some notable exceptions such 
as Friedrich Fabri. 21 One German scholar has called the pietist atti¬ 
tude toward the state its “Achilles heel.’’Together with their emphasis 
on the interiority of religion, this made pietists easily manipulated by 
the state; by and large they failed to recognize Caesar for who he really 
was. Indeed, the ruthless Bismarck was himself a pietist. Mennonite 
Brethren, influenced by American evangelicalism very often fall into 
the same camp today. 

There are two other elements in pietism that are problematic. 
Friedrich Fabri, the head of the Barmen Missions School where a 
whole generation of Russian Mennonite young men studied, believed 
in what he called the sensus communis, a kind of divine spark within 
every person. This view derived, ultimately, from Plato and Proclus, 
that is, from non-Christian sources. It is a belief that even found its 
way into St. Augustine’s Confessions. There the church father asserted 
that, because of this divine spark present even in the ancient pagans, 
he had discovered the essence of the first nine verses of the Gospel 
of John in the writings of the Platonists. The greatest Latin church 
father’s assertion allowed Renaissance humanists to argue that these 
ancient pagans had come very close to an understanding of Christi¬ 
anity through reason alone. In line with this belief they called Plato 
“most holy,” and said: “Saint Socrates, ora pro nobis." German mystics, 
and pietists such as Friedrich Fabri, also utilized this argument, but to 
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explain what they called the “baptism of the Holy Spirit.” For Fabri, 
it was a convenient concept on which to base his mission’s philosophy, 
for every person—even the religiously illiterate—-had a basic instinct 
for religion, a divine spark within that led him/her naturally to God. 
Both of these concepts are beautifully illustrated in Johann Arndt’s 
description of the conversion process. And his book, as I have already 
indicated, was to be found in many Mennonite homes including those 
of the early Mennonite Brethren. 

A short quotation from Arndt’s book that deals with conversion 
makes it apparent that every Mennonite who owned a copy had access 
to this mystical perspective. In Chapter VI of the third book in the 
German original, Arndt wrote: 


If, in the days of Elijah (I Kings 17:1 Sc 18:45), it did not 
rain for three years and six months, so that one could nei¬ 
ther plough nor seed [the soil]; and if, after that, a gentle, 
sweet and nourishing rain fell refreshing the whole world, 
yet the human heart was not watered, remaining arid 
and dry; then one could truly speak of misfortune, even 
of God’s displeasure, and cry blood-red tears. But those 
who have never sensed the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the abyss of their souls [where the divine spark is lodged], 
who have remained without faith and love like arid, rocky 
soil, and who have never experienced the overwhelming 
consolation of the Holy Spirit, should, a thousand times 
more, shed hot and bloody tears. 

The fault, however, does not lie with God who has of¬ 
fered to pour out His Holy Spirit on all flesh, Joel 2:28; it 
lies with man ,for he has not prepared the abyss of his heart 
[has not “weeded the garden of his soul” to allow the divine 
spark to come forth and unite with the Holy Spirit]. 22 

In the above passage there is not one word about Christ, or of the 
Scriptures that speak of him. There is nothing about Luther’s theology 
of the righteousness of God, of Christ as the Deus Revelatus , of his 
theology of the cross. Arndt does speak of a cross, but it is not the cross 
of Christ; it is rather the cross that the mystic has to bear as a means of 
becoming purified. Were Mennonites affected by this mystical theol- 
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ogy of conversion? Perhaps the “jumpers” were. 23 To what extent were 
the pietists affected by it? 24 

Lastly, according to Robert Friedmann, virtually all the literature 
that circulated in the Ukrainian Mennonite colonies was of pietist 
origin. Cornelius Krahn, in his article on pietism in the Mennonite 
Encyclopedia , refers to Robert Friedmanns work and states as follows: 

Friedmann...concludes that [Anabaptism and pietism] 
are substantially different, and that when pietism came 
into the Mennonite fold it at the very least blunted the 
essential thrust of Anabaptism as discipleship in conflict 
with the world, and at the most, substantially changed 
and redirected Anabaptist-Mennonite theology and 
piety from a sturdy movement to conquer the world by 
bringing men under the lordship of Christ into a subjec¬ 
tive emotionalized search for inner peace and godliness 
which lost its readiness to defy the world for the sake of 
its understanding of the Gospel and the Christian ethic. 
Pietistic Mennonitism, he claims, was much more ready 
to accommodate itself to prevailing culture and abandon 
such characteristic Anabaptist teachings as non-resistance 
and nonconformity. 25 


Friedmann also maintained that when Bender and the Goshen people 
began to recognize the above they attempted, on the basis of a broad¬ 
ranging strategy to resurrect the history of the Anabaptist movement, 
to return the Old Mennonite Church to the basic theological prin¬ 
ciples of their Anabaptist forefathers. Is the pietistic element in Men¬ 
nonite Brethren theology at least partially responsible for the relatively 
easy accommodation to North American evangelicalism? 

To answer such questions one will need a much more thor¬ 
ough understanding of early Mennonite Brethren theology to discern 
precisely how that theology was influenced by pietism in general and 
Wiirttemberg pietism in particular. 


Menno Simons 

If pietism played a powerful role in the emergence of the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren Church, what role did Menno Simons play? In his 
Foreword to Jakob Bekker’s Origin of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 
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Elmer Martens wrote, “The story needed to dispel a variety of popular 
misconceptions. For instance, the account demonstrates how secure 
are the roots of the Mennonite Brethren in the Anabaptist-Menno- 
nite tradition.” 26 Is this really the case? Or is it wishful thinking in the 
wake of Harold Bender’s attempt at renewing the Anabaptist vision? 

No doubt Bekker has offered a more comprehensive insight 
into the early use of Menno by Mennonite Brethren than any other 
writer. But what does Bekker say about Menno? He tells us that the 
early Brethren cited two of Menno’s writings: Menno’s Exodus from 
the Roman Catholic Church , and his Foundations of Christian Doctrine, 
usually referred to as the Fundamentboek. I have already noted from 
Deknatel’s “pietistic” edition of Menno’s works that the latter did not 
contain the Fundamentboeck. Therefore, they must have read it in an¬ 
other edition. In terms of Menno’s theology, this is the most important 
of all of the Dutch reformer’s works and was the most widely read 
in the sixteenth century. From it the Brethren could have derived a 
wholly adequate understanding of Anabaptist/Mennonite theology. 
The question, however, is: How did they read it? Was it to get a com¬ 
prehensive understanding of Menno’s theology or simply to proof text 
their positions over against those of their adversaries? 

In their document of secession the writers state: “According to our 
convictions from the Holy Scriptures, we are in full accord with our 
beloved Menno Simons regarding the articles of the Confession of 
Faith.” 27 Their starting point, therefore, was not Menno’s theology, but 
the Confession of Faith. A little further on they state: 

Concerning the Lord’s Supper, we confess that it serves... 
not as an emblem of fellowship of believers with unbe¬ 
lievers, as is being observed at present. Menno Simons 
confesses to this truth in the same manner in his basic 
Fundamentals , Vol. I, pages 115-121. On page 121, he 
states: “If someone errs in doctrine and faith and is car¬ 
nally minded, he can in no wise be admitted along with 
the God-fearing, etc.” 28 

With respect to the choosing of ministers, the early Brethren write, 
“Other ministers are chosen through the instrumentality of true be¬ 
lievers as recorded in Acts 1; Menno Simons clearly recognized this 
in his Fundamentals , Vol. I, p. 148.” In regards to the banning of all 
“carnally-minded and willful sinners,” they state, “Menno Simons also 
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recognized and believed this with us, as is found in his Fundamentals, 
Vol. Ill, 334, 335.” And they conclude with a kind of omnibus bow in 
Menno’s direction: “In all other points of our confession, we are in full 
agreement with Menno Simons.” 29 

Later on, when, in May/June of 1860, John Klassen brought a 
Baptist booklet back from St. Petersburg that recommended immer¬ 
sion baptism, Bekker allowed Klassen to convince him of the biblical 
nature of the practice. But that was what Baptists, not Mennonites did; 
this placed the Brethren in a difficult position. Bekker put it this way: 
“Because we had declared in our document of secession that we were 
in agreement with Menno Simons in all other points, I searched in his 
Basic Fundamentals for his statement on baptism to look for proof that 
he recognized baptism in water.” 30 And they found a passage in Vol. 
I, on page 58, where Menno wrote that baptism had changed many 
times since the age of the apostles, but that the apostolic baptism had 
taken place in uninhibited water {unbeschwertem Wasser). This, Bekker 
argued, had to mean flowing water and that was sufficient ground “for 
me to defend immersion in court as a form of Mennonite baptism.” 31 

What were these early brethren doing with Menno? They were 
taking the issues that divided them from the larger Mennonite Church 
and looking to confirm their positions with proof texts drawn from 
Menno’s Foundations of Christian Doctrine. But the things they looked 
for had not only to do primarily with the outward forms of the faith 
including baptism, the ban, the nature of the church, but also with 
the confessional articles. There was nothing, however, concerning con¬ 
version; Menno’s Meditations on the 25 th Psalm, his On the New Birth, 
or The Spiritual Resurrection, are not so much as mentioned. It was 
in these writings that Menno wrote about his own conversion. The 
Brethren approach appears to demonstrate that they were not look¬ 
ing for an Anabaptist or Mennonite theology, but merely to discover 
whether Menno agreed with them on certain points. What theology 
they had was more than likely drawn from pietism. 

The Baptists 

The Baptist influence comes into play only about six months after 
the break with the old church; one must, therefore, stress that it had 
very little, if anything, to do with the cause of the rupture. Having 
said this, however, it is clear that the Mennonite Brethren received 
from the Baptist pamphlet Klassen brought back from St. Petersburg 
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in summer of 1860 not only immersion baptism, but also the belief 
that immersion baptism was the only correctform of baptism to be toler¬ 
ated. 32 Because of this belief, they re-baptized everyone who desired 
to join their fellowship but had not been immersed. Abraham Unger 
from the village of Einlage in the Chortiza Colony, however, came 
much more directly under German Baptist influence, perhaps even 
before the break. In 1873 he produced the first Mennonite Brethren 
Confession of Faith. A slightly modified Hamburg, German Baptist 
confession, it contained all the Calvinistic theological formulations— 
another indication that the first Mennonite Brethren were theological 
novices. 33 Eventually, the Mennonite Brethren—more particularly P. 
M. Friesen—wrote an authentic Anabaptist/Mennonite Confession 
of Faith. 34 But one suspects that he wrote it, at least in part, because 
after 1873, when Unger had submitted his “Baptist” confession to the 
Russian government during the conscription controversy of 1873-74, 
the government thought Mennonite Brethren really were Baptists. 35 
Given Ungers confession, they had good reason to think so. And if 
Mennonites really were Baptists, they should have their privileges 
taken away from them and declared a sect, especially since they were 
proselytizing amongst the Orthodox. 

There were other connections. First, virtually all Mennonite 
Brethren who sought a higher theological education did so at the 
Hamburg-Horn German Baptist Seminary. Second, many Menno¬ 
nite Brethren were very active, on a personal level, in the Ukrainian 
Baptist Church, with many historians arguing that they were its true 
founders. Johann Wieler in particular played a leading role among the 
Ukrainian Baptists. 36 In 1903, only one year after he had written the 
Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith, P. M. Friesen wrote another 
for the Ukrainian Baptists. Perhaps the only reason these Baptists did 
not become Mennonite Brethren is that the government would never 
have allowed it. Furthermore, since they were by the nature of being 
Ukrainians, ineligible for “Mennonite privileges,” it did not really 
matter whether they did or did not remain Baptists. And in any case, 
for Mennonite Brethren to admit that they were proselytizing among 
the Russian Orthodox would have been to admit to a criminal offense. 


Ludwig Keller 

What then did the Russian Mennonites, Mennonite Brethren in¬ 
cluded, know about Anabaptism in the early years of the movement? 
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In P. M. Friesen’s 1902 Confession of Faith, in the article on baptism, 
one gets some sense of what lay at the heart of Anabaptist theology. 
There baptism is explained in terms of Christ’s Great Commission as 
follows: 

All those who have heard the Gospel and accepted it 
with a contrite heart and living faith, are to be baptized 
in water (immersed) upon their confession of faith in ac¬ 
cordance with the command of Christ: “All authority in 
heaven and on earth has been given to me. Therefore go 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
and teaching them to obey everything I have commanded 
you. And surely I am with you always, to the very end 
of the age” (Matt. 28:18-20). “Go into all the world and 
preach the good news to all creation. Whoever believes 
and is baptized will be saved, but whoever does not believe 
will be condemned” (Mark 16:15-16). 37 

But Friesen did not stop with the great commission. Like the six¬ 
teenth-century Anabaptists, he then argued that the apostles had been 
careful to fulfill this commission, in effect suggesting that they inter¬ 
preted Christ’s commission through those passages in the Acts of the 
Apostles that dealt with baptism, first and foremost Peter’s Pentecost 
Sermon , observing: 

The apostles assiduously carried out this command of the 
Lord; in so doing, many people became believers and were 
baptized, both men and women, as they did especially on 
that Pentecost day when the Holy Spirit was poured out 
in Jerusalem. Those who heard and accepted Peter’s and 
the other apostles’ sermons, allowed themselves to be bap¬ 
tized and added to the church, about three thousand souls 
(Acts 2, 8,10,16 & 19). 38 

This way of combining the great commission with the baptismal pas¬ 
sages in Acts is to be found only in the writings of sixteenth-century’s 
greatest biblical scholar, Desiderius Erasmus, and the early Anabap¬ 
tists, and it lies at the heart of their theology. 39 Based on passages 
in Erasmus’s paraphrases on Matthew (1522) and the Acts of the 
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Apostles (1524), this combination led to a unique interpretation that 
I cannot expand on here. 40 And it got into Friesen’s confession at least 
in part because, in order to get the charge of being Baptists off their 
backs—a charge increasingly made by the Russian government itself 
in the 1890s—Friesen went back to early Mennonite confessions to 
prepare for the 1902 confession and “accidentally” picked it up. There 
is no evidence that he knew the theological import of what he had 
done. 

To confirm the fact that all Ukrainian Mennonites, not only Men¬ 
nonite Brethren, had little or no understanding of Anabaptist history 
and theology, consider the following. In 1897, just a few years before 
Friesen wrote the 1902 Confession, Ludwig Keller’s interpretation of 
Anabaptist history and theology began to infiltrate the ranks of the 
Ukrainian Mennonites, both Mennonite Brethren and Old Menno¬ 
nites. 41 On the Mennonite Brethren side it came through Heinrich 
J. Braun who, while a student at the Hamburg Baptist Theological 
Seminary, wrote Keller on November 22, 1897: “It is my goal, while 
in Germany, to learn as much as possible about the historical origins 
of the Mennonites.” 42 In the same year David H. Epp, the leading 
historian and theologian for the larger Mennonite brotherhood, wrote 
as follows in a historical addendum to his Kurze Erklarungen und Er- 
liiuterungen zum Katechismus der christlichen taufgesinnten Gemeinden , so 
Mennoniten genannt werden of 1897: 

Concerning the inception of our church, and the time 
[and place] of its origin, many of us—and many others— 
are very much in the dark. Some contend that Menno¬ 
nites are a Protestant, that is a Lutheran sect and that the 
cradle of Mennonitism was Prussia; others say we are of 
Catholic origin since Menno was originally a Catholic 
priest; still others accuse us of being “Anabaptists” and 
regard us, falsely, of being descendants of those fanatics 
and revolutionaries who, in the sixteenth-century West¬ 
phalian city of Munster, wrecked such havoc; and, finally, 
there are those who hold our church to be a branch of the 
English Baptists. 43 

These confessions of ignorance regarding Anabaptist origins 
and thought are important for understanding why, already in 1897 
through David H. Epp on the Mennonite side and Heinrich J. Braun 
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on the Mennonite Brethren side, whatever interpretation of Anabap- 
tism Russian Mennonites had was easily and quickly superseded by 
Ludwig Keller’s interpretation, an interpretation that self-destructed 
after 1900, at least in Germany. It did not do so among the Ukrainian 
Mennonites, however, for reasons that I have laid out in my book, In 
Defense of Privilege: Russian Mennonites and the State before and during 
World War I. Mennonites clung to it because it became politically 
useful, especially after 1910. Only in one respect did they not accept 
Keller’s interpretation, and that was in respect to Keller’s Anabaptist 
hero. 44 

Keller, himself powerfully influenced by the German mystical tra¬ 
dition—probably through the good offices of pietism—chose Hans 
Denck, the Mystical Anabaptist, rather than Menno Simons as his 
hero, calling him the Apostle of the Anabaptists in his 1882 biography. 
Had the Ukrainian Mennonites—and, incidentally, also the Menno¬ 
nite Brethren—accepted Denck rather than Menno as their hero, they 
would have had to renounce their repeated assertions of allegiance to 
Menno in their document of secession, and their own racial identity as 
Dutch Mennonites. 45 So they simply substituted Menno for Denck in 
Keller’s scheme, but accepted everything else. And they did so at least 
in part because, at their inception, they imbibed a Lutheran rather 
than a mystical theology of conversion from Eduard Wuest. 46 

In any discussion of the intellectual influences on the early Men¬ 
nonite Brethren, it should be pointed out that they uncritically exposed 
themselves to the Blankenburg Conferences in Germany in the nine¬ 
teenth century, and fundamentalism and evangelicalism in the United 
States in the twentieth. If one takes all of these theological move¬ 
ments that have impacted Mennonite Brethren into consideration, 
sometimes more powerfully, sometimes less, one is nearly compelled 
to argue that Mennonite Brethren have never had a solid theological 
rudder to steer their theological ship. And if that is the case, the early 
Mennonite Brethren did not absorb any kind of Anabaptist/Menno- 
nite theology from Menno’s writings. 

Are Mennonite Brethren still floundering around theologically? 
Many who have devoted a large part of their careers to the study of 
Anabaptist thought and history would, I think, be inclined to answer 
in the affirmative. From my perspective, it is high time this changed. It 
is high time that Mennonite Brethren develop a solid, comprehensive 
and Anabaptist theology. And if the justification for not doing so is 
a concern that Anabaptism was not “evangelical” or “evangelistic,” it 
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is clear that the early Anabaptists were more evangelical than those 
who called themselves die Evangelische Kirche at the time of the Refor¬ 
mation and those who call themselves evangelicals today. The former 
remained a state (or territorial) church in the age of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and its American derivatives have retained—even in a country 
where separation of church and state is the law—all the theological 
earmarks of the territorial church. From its inception the state or ter¬ 
ritorial church has given to Caesar the things that belong to God, and 
it continues to do so today, perhaps even more thoughtlessly than they 
have done in the past. 
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Hymns of Phillip Friedrich Hiller 
in the History of 
Mennonite Brethren Hymnody 


Larry Warkentin 


I challenge anyone to describe music in Mennonite Brethren 
churches on a given Sunday in 2010. The variety is staggering. What 
instruments are used? What style of music is used? What theological 
ideas are emphasized? What languages are used? What is the role of 
hymnbooks or PowerPoint? The complexity is multiplied when the 
time frame is expanded over 150 years. It is like a forest in which 
tall trees compete with searching vines and emerging seedlings. How 
then can one hope to explore the history of Mennonite Brethren hym¬ 
nody in a brief essay and not get lost in the forest of possibilities? I 
have chosen to follow a narrow path that is marked by several guide- 
posts. The first guidepost is the religious renewal movement known 
as pietism, specifically Wiirttemberg pietism, and the second is the 
devotional hymn texts of Phillip Friedrich Hiller, one of the leading 
exponents ofWiirttemberg pietism. Both of these influences were evi¬ 
dent at the birth of the Mennonite Brethren denomination and both 
have continued to shape Mennonite Brethren hymnody to the present. 

Pietism is a multifaceted movement. It waxes and wanes from the 
seventeenth century to the present. Some scholars even suggest that 
pietist-like characteristics were present among Anabaptists during 
the sixteenth century. 1 Its identifying characteristics changed by loca¬ 
tion and era. Peter Letkemann reviews the differences between pi¬ 
etism around the turn of the eighteenth century and the later strain of 
pietism that came from the region ofWiirttemberg in south-central 
Germany that affected the fledgling Mennonite Brethren Church in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 2 

Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752) was a pietist from Wiirt- 
temberg who stressed the study of God’s Word as a means to godly 
action. “Scripture teaches its own use, which consists in action. To act 
it, we must understand it_” 3 Friedrich Christoph Oetinger (1702- 
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1782), another prominent Wurttemberg pietist, considered grace to be 
the means to righteousness. “Nothing can help the deep corruption, 
except the formation of grace. Therefore, one gives oneself immedi¬ 
ately to grace with the desire to be led into all truth.” 4 

Hans Kasdorf argued convincingly that pietism had a strong in¬ 
fluence on early Mennonite Brethren spirituality. He suggested that 
pietism promotes a revitalized concept of fellowship, emphasizes con¬ 
version (the new birth), encourages a deepening of personal and cor¬ 
porate spiritual life, teaches disciplined Christian living through Bible 
study and prayer, and witnesses to the world. - 

Dale Brown lists five central theological motifs of pietism. These 
include: Reformation of the church through Bible study, small devo¬ 
tional meetings and increased lay participation; an Emphasis on the 
Bible as the means to reform the church; Reformation of life with 
doctrine not as a goal but rather as a means to godly living; Theology 
not as theory but as experience that leads to regeneration through re¬ 
pentance, the new birth and conversion; and Hope for the transforma¬ 
tion of the world through acts of love and mercy including missions, 
evangelism and education. 6 Many of these pietist concepts were trans¬ 
mitted to the German-speaking Mennonites of South Russia through 
German Baptist writers such as Johann Gerhard Oncken(1800-1884) 
and the German Baptist hymnal Glaubensstimme.' 

The second guide along the narrow path in the forest of Men¬ 
nonite Brethren hymnody is Philipp Friedrich Hiller (1699-1769), a 
pastors son from Miihlhausen on the Enz. He received his master’s 
degree in theology from the University of Tubingen and is recognized 
as the leading hymn writer of the Lutheran Wurttemberg Pietists. 8 
He died nearly one hundred years before the founding of the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren Church, yet his hymns by their undeniable presence 
influenced the character of this group. One might debate whether 
Hiller’s hymns shaped Mennonite Brethren views or reflected views 
they already held, but without question his hymns were present and 
appreciated in the early years of the denomination. In mid-career 
Hiller contracted a throat condition that ended his preaching minis¬ 
try. Because he could no longer preach he decided to write devotional 
material. He published books of hymn texts in 1730,1762 and 1767. 
The two volumes of 1762 and 1767 were bound together under the 
title Geistliches Liederkastlein {Treasury of Spiritual Songs). Each of the 
732 hymns in this collection, one for each day in a two-year cycle, is 
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preceded by a relevant quotation from scripture and a brief devotional 
paragraph. 

Hiller’s concern for personal piety is clearly evident in the hymns 
found in the Geistliches Liederkastlein. More than 150 hymns use the 
personal pronoun Ich in the first line. More than 40 use meine, mich, 
or mir in the first line. According to the handbook of the Evangelical 
Lutheran hymnal “His hymns are Scriptural and plain. They breathe 
forth a depth of Christian experience. They offer guidance and com¬ 
fort in the vicissitudes of life and are, therefore, probably best adapted 
for use for family devotions.” 9 

A direct connection between Wurttemberg pietism and the South 
Russian Mennonites is found in the preaching of Eduard Wuest 
(1817-1859). “He maintained a warm relationship with ‘Pietists,’ the 
Moravian Brethren, and the Methodists.” 10 P. M. Friesen devoted an 
entire chapter to the influence ofWuest on the emergence of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church. 11 Wuest spoke frequently in the Mennonite 
churches of the colonies. A strong emphasis on God’s redeeming grace 
was a defining feature of his message. 

Wuest loved singing and often included hymn texts in his ser¬ 
mons. His wife, who died in 1902, wrote to Rev. A. K. Kroeker con¬ 
cerning her husband’s last days: “One or two days before his death I 
began, quite frankly with an anxious heart, to sing a verse from Hiller’s 
Schatzkastlein at his bedside, because he loved singing so well: 

One may place his trust in grace 

(but I had hardly begun to sing when he quickly joined in 
quite strongly) 

One trusts it without remorse, 

And should dark fear o’ercome us, 

The words—God is true—remain! 

And should the grief grow greater, 

Still we believe and call aloud: 

Oh, thou mighty Savior, 

You come, then come indeed!” 12 

It should be noted that Wuest’s wife was mistaken when she wrote 
of Hiller’s Schatzkastlein. The book of that title is by Johannes Goss- 
ner (1830) and its title is actually Schatzkastchen. She obviously meant 
Hiller’s Liederkastlein in which the hymn to which she refers is found. 
This text is a verse from Hiller’s “Die Gnade sei mit Allen (“God’s 
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grace be with us all”). The opening line of this verse “one may place 
his trust in grace” is a clear example of the pietists’ interest in the grace 
of God. Hillers texts were planted in the South Russian Mennonite 
mind when Wuest introduced them at annual Mission Festivals held 
in Gnadenfeld in the early 1840s. 

Wuest gets credit for introducing Hiller among the South Rus¬ 
sian Mennonites, but it was Heinrich Franz whose musical influence 
kept his hymns alive. Franz was born in 1812 into a Mennonite family 
in the village of Horst, West Prussia and died in 1889 in South Russia. 
His early teaching career took place in Prussia where he absorbed a 
variety of influences that shaped his later work. One of his teachers 
was Friedrich Wilhelm Lange, a Lutheran who became a Mennonite 
and later an Elder of the Gnadenfeld congregation of which Franz was 
a member. 13 Franz arrived in South Russia in 1834. He began teaching 
in Gnadenfeld in September 1835 and continued there until 1844; in 
1846 he was appointed to Chortitza and remained there until 1858, 
returning to Gnadenfeld in 1858. Toward the end of his career Franz 
taught in a private school on the Rosenhof-Brotski estate of Jacob 
Dyck. Heinrich Janzen, writing in 1927, remembered with fondness 
his study with Heinrich Franz on the Rosenhof estate. 14 

Singing in the Mennonite churches around 1850 has been de¬ 
scribed as “unison singing...(with) nasal, penetrating tone and the 
slow tempo made necessary by the many auxiliary notes between the 
main notes of the chorale.” 15 It can be argued that the slow singing 
came first and the auxiliary notes evolved to fill the space. Neverthe¬ 
less, the singing was slow and the melodies were embellished. Another 
account describes a Mennonite worship service in 1840: “Endlessly 
long hymns from the Gesangbuch were led by the Vorsanger of the wor¬ 
shipping congregation. These hymns were sung with so many flourish¬ 
es and embellishments that the melody became distorted to the point 
of being unrecognizable.” 16 This manner of singing was not unique 
to Mennonites. Educators throughout Europe lamented the quality 
of congregational singing in Protestant churches. The slow, elaborated 
singing associated with the Amish Ausbund is surviving evidence of 
this style. 

Young people of every branch of the Mennonite family studied 
together in the village schools. 1 ' Thus, the influence of Franz’s musical 
instruction was felt in the newly formed Mennonite Brethren Church 
as well as in the established congregations. Though music instruction 
was not a distinct class in these schools it was a significant part of 
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the religious instruction. Students memorized hymns and learned to 
copy the music of unison melodies and four-part hymn settings from 
Franz’s manuscripts. His music was written in numerical notation 
called Eiffern. 

Franz was an educator and desired to improve the quality of sing¬ 
ing in the churches by introducing notation in place of the oral tradi¬ 
tion that had been practiced for generations. Though the congregations 
may have been content with the quality of their singing, educators 
such as Franz apparently felt that it needed improvement. He suggests 
that this singing had lost much of its beauty, purity and correctness. 18 

In 1860, the same year eighteen families in Elisabethtal drafted a 
Document of Secession and formed the Mennonite Brethren Church, 
Franz’s musical settings were published by Breitkopf and Hartel of 
Leipzig, Germany. In translation the title page reads as follows: 

Chorale Book primarily for use in the 
Mennonite schools of South Russia 
edited by H. Franz Leipzig 
published by Breitkopf and Hartel 1860 
Part I 

163 collected melodies for the songs in the 
Mennonite Church Hymnal 
Part II 

112 selected melodies for church, school and home 

The title page indicates that his music was “primarily for use in the 
Mennonite schools.” In a culture that held its traditions tightly he 
realized that it would be expedient to begin with the youth rather than 
with the older generation. The first part of his book was correlated 
with the Gesangbuch of 1767, which was still in use by Mennonites. It 
contains no titles by Hiller even though the first collection of Hiller’s 
hymns had been published in 1730. 

In the second part of the book, which Franz describes as “selected 
melodies for church, school and home,” he introduces four titles by 
Hiller. The four titles are “ Denk' ich an jene Himmels Chore' (“I think 
of yonder heaven’s choir”) “Dz> Gnade sei mit alien' (“God’s grace be 
with everyone”), “ Ich will streben nach dem Leben (“I am striving for 
that life”), and “ Mir ist Erbarmung widerfahren" (“Mercy has been my 
experience”). Franz borrowed four-part settings of these hymns from 
the German Baptist Glaubensstimme rather than from Hiller’s original 
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publication, which contained only hymn tune suggestions and no no¬ 
tation. 

Wuest’s preaching stirred latent desires for a more exuberant style 
of worship among some people in the Mennonite colonies. The newly 
formed Mennonite Brethren denomination found suitable musical 
expression for this new style in the hymns collected by Franz and in 
the Baptist Glaubensstimme. P. M. Friesen documents exuberant ex¬ 
pressions of faith among some of the early Mennonite Brethren. He 
quotes a letter by Jacob Becker written from Rudnerweide on June 11, 
1861: 


The Lord has done great things for us, for which we re¬ 
joice.. .Sunday we were so lively (in Jakob Reimer’s home 
in Gnadenfeld) that the brethren leaped and danced, 
while we were near the water (where Jakob Reimer, the 
owner of the house, was baptized). And a little later we 
sang outside before the door, giving thanks and shouting 
for joy with one another. 19 

A few years later the church leaders tried to put a lid on this ram¬ 
bunctious crowd. At a conference in 1865 some guidelines were estab¬ 
lished including the following: 

The wild expressions of joy, such as dancing, were unani¬ 
mously declared as not pleasing to the Lord; the drum (ac¬ 
tually a tambourine) was not to be used any longer since 
it had caused much offense. Music that had been used in 
an unseemly, loud, and provocative manner was to be per¬ 
formed in a pleasing and harmonious manner instead. The 
joy in the Lord should not be prohibited, but everyone was 
to behave in a manner that edifies. 20 

A description of a worship service in 1861 names some of the 
sources used by the early Mennonite Brethren: 

The first song was accompanied with a harmonica and 
a violin, but not in a tumultuous manner.The hymns from 
the Glaubensstimme , Hillers Liederkdstlein and Gossner’s 
Schatzkastchen were first read and then sung to the tunes 
printed in the Melodien zur Glaubensstimme... Their songs 
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included: “ 0 dergrossen Freude ” (“O the great joy”), “Ehmals 
war ich nicht ein Kind ’ (“Then I was not yet God’s child”), 
“Eines Wiinsch ich mir vor allem Andern (“I have one wish 
above all others "),“Auf ihr nah’ verbundenen Jiingerherzen" 
(“Your presence draws disciples’hearts together”). 21 

The second song, “ Ehmals war ich nicht ein Kind," is by Hiller. His 
Liederkdstlein was obviously in use as a source of hymn texts. The other 
hymnal mentioned in this 1861 description is Glaubensstimme (Voice 
of Faith). It became a primary source of hymnody for the Mennonite 
Brethren. This hymnal was published by the German Baptist company 
in Hamburg (later in Kassel). It went through numerous editions. Fif¬ 
ty-three thousand copies of the 1899 edition were printed. The editors, 
knowing that older editions were still in use, identified the hymns with 
both new and old numbers so that song leaders could avoid confusion 
in announcing the songs. 22 It contains thirteen hymn texts by Hiller. 
Among these titles are at least three that have endured in Mennonite 
Brethren experience: "Mir ist Erbarmung widerfahren," ll Ich will streben 
nach dem Leben," and "Die Gnade sei mit allend 

I cannot resist a digression from the discussion of Hiller to men¬ 
tion a few other hymns in Glaubenstimme that are of interest to Men¬ 
nonite Brethren. “ Was kann es Schonres geben (“What can be more 
lovely”) by Karl Johann Philip Spitta became a favorite. And there 
are a few German translations of English and American gospel songs 
such as William Cowper’s “There is a fountain filled with blood,” and 
France Ridley Havergal’s “Take my life and let it be consecrated,” but 
the overwhelming number of texts are by German writers such as 
Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, Gerhard Tersteegen, Gustav Knak and 
Paul Gerhardt. A few texts are by Americans writing in the German 
language. Wilhelm Horn and Walter Rauschenbusch are among these 
writers. Horn will be mentioned later as the author of the perennial fa¬ 
vorite, "Nun ist sie erschienen (“Now has it appeared”), and Rauschen¬ 
busch later made an indelible impression with his translations of 
American and English gospel songs. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, Mennonite Brethren 
continued to publish hymnbooks in Russia and began to look for wor¬ 
ship materials in America. Heimatklange (Heavenly Sounds) crossed the 
ocean with the immigrants. The 1901 edition has no texts by Hiller. 
Perhaps the reason his work is not included is that Heimatklange was 
often bound together with Glaubensstimme, which does include Hiller. 
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Several favorites make their appearance in Heimatkldnge. Among these 
are “Gott ist die Liebe" (“God is Love,” with 12 verses), “ Wir warten 
auf den Heiland bis er kommt ” (“We are waiting for the Savior ‘til He 
comes”), “Nimm,Jesu, meine Hdnde undfare mich" (“Now Jesus take my 
hand and guide me”), and “ Milde bin ich, geh' zur Rub ’” (“I am tired 
and go to rest”). Several of these deserve further comment. “ Gott is die 
Liebe" was written by August Rische (1819-1906) and is often sung 
to a German folk tune. “ Wir warten auf den Heiland' is sung to the 
American folk tune, “She’ll be cornin’round the mountain.’’This mar¬ 
riage of tune and text has not fared too well in North America because 
the silly folk song seems to demean the serious spiritual intent of the 
hymn text. “ Nimm,Jesu , meine Hdnde" somehow became better known 
as “So nimm denn meine Hdnde." 

Often bound together with Glaubensstimme and Heimatkldnge 
was a third collection named Frohe Botschaft in Liedern (Gospel Mes¬ 
sage in Scwg.?).This compilation was a standard in Mennonite Brethren 
congregations on both sides of the ocean and became known as the 
Dreiband.This nickname is often translated as “trilogy,” but that would 
imply that the three books make up some kind of interrelated whole. 
In fact, they are independent entities that happen to have a common 
binding. Perhaps “three-fold”would be more accurate, but the German 
title seems suitable without translation. Frohe Botschaft fully embraced 
the gospel song tradition. In it can be found German translations of 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” “Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” 
“Nearer my God to Thee,” “Whiter than snow,” “What a friend we 
have in Jesus,” and “O have you not heard of that beautiful stream.” 
This last hymn, by Robert Torrey, Jr. (1865), was much loved in its 
German translation by Ernst H. Gebhardt (1832-1899), “ Ich weiss 
einen Strom." 

Another triple-bound collection of hymns was published by Laner 
and Mattill in Cleveland, Ohio in 1889. This was the official publisher 
of materials for the Evangelische Gemeinschaft who later merged with 
the Methodists. The collection had three titles, Hosianna, Jubeltone, 
and Halleluja. The third section includes “ Gott ist die Liebe ” by August 
Rische and the Christmas favorite, “Nun ist sie erschienen" by Wilhelm 
Horn, bishop of the Cleveland Evangelische Gemeinschaft. 22, Hiller is 
credited with only one hymn, “ MeinAlles, was ich liebe ” (“All that I love, 
all that I do, belongs to my Lord Jesus Christ”). 

One more German-language hymnal deserves mention in this 
history. In 1884 the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren published an am- 
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bitious hymnal with 745 hymn texts. This group traced its beginning 
to 1869 in the Crimea. Their hymnal entitled Die geistreiche Lieder- 
Auswahl ( Spirit-Filled Song Collection) leaned much more heavily on 
the German chorale tradition than did the Dreiband. Most signifi¬ 
cant for this study are three hymns by Philipp Friedrich Hiller: “Mir 
ist Erbarmung ,” “ Wie Simeon verschieden" (“How Simeon departed is 
often on my mind”) and “Denk ich anjeneHimmels Chore.” b\ 1960 the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren merged with the Mennonite Brethren 
making their hymnal a part of this history. 

As Mennonite Brethren congregations in the United States became 
increasingly acculturated to the American scene it was common for the 
pew racks to hold both English and German hymnals. The German 
hymnal was often Evangeliums-Lieder (Gospel Songs ) number 1 and 
2 copyrighted 1897 by The Biglow and Main Company of Chicago. 
The president of this company was Ira D. Sankey who was the most 
renowned gospel musician of the era. Walter Rauschenbusch (1861- 
1918), an American-born Baptist minister with good command of the 
German language, worked with Sankey in creating this hymnal. He 
translated many of Sankey’s songs and numerous other hymns of the 
late nineteenth century into German. The overwhelming number of 
hymns in this book are English and American gospel songs translated 
into German. However, there are a few that originated in Germany. 
Hiller is represented by “Jesus Christus berrscht als Konig" (“Jesus Christ 
rules as King”), “Mir ist Erbarmung, Ich will streben," and “Die Gnade 
sei mit alien!' 

The English hymnal often sharing the pew rack with Evangeli¬ 
ums-Lieder was Tabernacle Hymns Number 3, with a copyright of 1929. 
This publication is thoroughly American. Hiller is not included. 

At the end of the Second World War, Mennonite Brethren in 
the United States began to talk about creating their own English-lan¬ 
guage hymnal. Herbert Richert became the primary editor. The book 
was finally ready for use in 1953. The preponderance of hymns are of 
the American gospel song type. Paul Wohlgemuth, in his dissertation 
on Mennonite hymnody, identifies 294 texts from America and 56 
from England. 24 Thus, 350 of the 424 hymns in the book derive from 
the English-speaking world. Thirty-four hymns come from Germany. 
Not one hymn by Hiller can be found. This may be due to the fact that 
Evangeliums-Lieder was still available in the pews. A second reason 
is that a German language hymnal was simultaneously and indepen¬ 
dently being prepared in Canada. 
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The English translations in the 1953 hymnal include the follow¬ 
ing traditional Mennonite Brethren German favorites: “Now take 
my hand, O Father” (So nimm denn meine Hdnde), “Ne’re a Soul did 
Perish” ( Keiner wird zu Schanden), “I know of a River” (English origi¬ 
nal but much loved in German “Ich weiss einen strom), “The Sun has 
now Risen” (Nun ist sie erschienen , German original by an American 
author), God’s love is boundless” ( Go ft ist die Liebe), “Come hither ye 
children” (Ihr Kinderlein kommet ), “God calling yet” (Gott rufet noch by 
Gerhard Tersteegen), “My Jesus, as Thou wilt” (Mein Jesu, wiedu willst 
by Benjamin Schmolck, 1672-1737), and “Jesus, still lead on” (Jesu! geh 
voran by Zinzendorf 1700-1760). 

Wohlgemuth observes that “This hymnal, their first publication in 
the English language, will no doubt serve as a good steppingstone to 
the use of better hymn tunes in the Mennonite Brethren Church.” 25 
Two decades later Wohlgemuth was called on to put this critical 
observation to the test. He became the editor of the 1971 Worship 
Hymnal produced by the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches which will be considered later in this essay. 

In Canada, where many German speaking Mennonite Brethren 
arrived after 1920, there was greater interest in creating a German 
language hymnbook. In 1952 the Gesangbuch der Mennoniten Brii- 
dergemeinde was completed. It contains 555 hymns and shares only 
97 authors with its English language neighbor. It includes nine texts 
by Hiller, three of which were inherited from Glaubensstimme\ Mir ist 
Erbarmung widerfahren , Ich will streben nach dem Leben, and Die Gnade 
sei mit alien. 

The Worship Hymnal of 1971 was a joint effort of Canadian and 
United States Mennonite Brethren churches.The project was approved 
at the 1966 General Conference in Corn, Oklahoma. “To accomplish 
the task a Hymnal Committee of two church musicians and one theo¬ 
logian from each of the two area conferences was selected.” 26 Faculty 
members of the music departments from three Mennonite Brethren 
colleges were among the musicians appointed. Paul Wohlgemuth was 
selected as chairman-editor. 

In Wohlgemuth’s introduction to the hymnal he outlines the char¬ 
acteristics that give the hymnal its unique denominational flavor: the 
Gospel call, Christian evangelism, missions, service, Christian nur¬ 
ture, social concern, authority of Scripture, and music for youth. If 
the characteristics outlined by Wohlgemuth, (presented below in bold 
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print) are compared with the five characteristics of pietism listed by 
Dale Brown earlier in this essay, it is possible to see many parallels. 


Christian nurture Reformation of the church through 

Bible study, small devotional meetings 
and increased lay participation. 

Authority of Scripture Emphasis on the Bible as the means to 

reform the church. 


Christian nurture Reformation of life with doctrine not 

as a goal but rather as a means to godly 
living. 


The Gospel call and 

Christian evangelism Theology not as theory but as experience 

that leads to regeneration through re¬ 
pentance, the new birth and conversion. 


Some of these characteristics can be traced to those introduced 
into Mennonite life in Russia by evangelist Eduard Wuest and to the 
hymns of Philipp Friedrich Hiller. Obviously, these characteristics are 
also found among other Christian groups, but their emphasis among 
Mennonite Brethren over the past 150 years is uniquely evident. 

In their desire to reflect the denominational characteristics men¬ 
tioned above it is not surprising that Wohlgemuth and his coworkers 
turned to Hiller for hymns. Six of his texts are included: “All my sins 
have been forgiven” (“SchuldundStrafe sinderlassen translated by Esther 
Bergen), “What mercy and divine compassion” (a rather free trans¬ 
lation of “Mir ist Erbarmung widerfahren ” by Frieda Kaufmann), “O 
blessed faith in God” (“Bis an mein Ende bin translated by Ed Unrau), 
“Oh, grant me now Thy spirit’s presence” (“Gott! gib mir Deinen Geist 
zum Beten translated by Esther Bergen), “Striving onward, pressing 
forward” (“Icb will streben nach dem Leberi' translated by Julius Horst- 
mann), and “The grace of God be with us” (“Die Gnade sei mit alien 
translated by Esther Bergen). Four of these six hymns come from the 
Dreiband. Three of them can be found in Evangeliums-Lieder. 

In 1988 the Mennonite Brethren General Conference initiated 
work on a new Mennonite Brethren hymnal. A bi-national commit- 
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tee of church musicians, three women and four men, worked for seven 
years to select material that reflects the “diverse music and worship 
styles among fellow-believers.” 2 ' The finished product, which became 
available in 1995, included only one hymn by Hiller: “The grace of God 
be with us” (“Die Gnade sei mit alien translated by Esther Bergen).This 
hymn was on the lips of Eduard Wuest when he died in 1859. It rep¬ 
resents the constant presence of pietism among Mennonite Brethren 
from 1860 until the present. 

At the same time that the 1995 hymnal was being created an¬ 
other Mennonite Brethren hymnal entitled, Glaubenslieder (Songs of 
Faith ) was being created in Frankenthal, Germany. This fascinating 
book is a time capsule of Mennonite Brethren faith. The congregation 
that created the book existed in virtual exile in Karaganda, Kazakhstan 
until they were permitted to emigrate to Germany after 1970. Printed 
in 1994, this book is notated in Zijfern , the same numerical system 
used by Heinrich Franz in his Choralbuch of 1860. The Preface states 
that they drew their selections from Glaubensstimme, Zionslieder, Frohe 
Botschaft, Heimatklange and other sources. Hiller is represented by “Die 
Gnade sei mit alien, Bis an mein ende" (“Until my life ends”), “Lehr mich, 
Herr, die Worte waged' (“Teach me Lord to weigh the Word”), “ Mir ist 
Erbarmung widerfahren, Ich will streben," and “Nun, hierzu sage Amen" 
(“Now we say, Amen”). 

The Frankenthal hymnal is a reminder that the history of Men¬ 
nonite Brethren hymnody is not a single path. This essay has only fol¬ 
lowed the presence of a single writer, Philipp Friedrich Hiller, from the 
beginning of Mennonite Brethren hymnody to the present. I have only 
explored the Russian-European-North American path in a forest of 
possibilities. South America adds yet another path. Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren in Africa, India, Japan and around the globe add other crossroads 
that lead to different musical destinations. 

Music is a means of worship, not the end of worship. It is not 
unison singing or four-part harmony, not organs and pianos or drums 
and guitars, not stately chorales or syncopated songs, not unaccom¬ 
panied hymns or electronic amplified bands, not historic favorites or 
current lyrics that give purpose to our worship. Scripture admonishes 
Christians to worship God in spirit and truth; with the spirit and with 
understanding. True praise to God must involve both heart and head, 
both emotion and intellect. When a Christian group becomes too at¬ 
tached to a particular style of music or a particular pattern of worship 
they run the risk of worshipping the creation rather than the Creator. 
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The Mennonite Brethren in North America may be entering an 
era when printed hymnals are replaced by PowerPoint projections. Will 
there ever be a need for another printed book of hymns for Mennonite 
Brethren? The next Mennonite Brethren hymnal may be a CD with 
five thousand hymns and songs that are transmitted to LED screens 
at individual pews. Each generation needs to grow where it is planted, 
but each generation must test its message by the standard of God’s 
Word. The Mennonite Brethren have a faithful history strengthened 
through singing, and it must never be forgotten. They must also seek a 
faithful future in which challenges yet unimagined will be ameliorated 
through song. Hiller provides a suitable admonition in his hymn based 
on Philippians 3:14: 

Striving onward, pressing forward, life and peace to gain, 

I will ever make endeavor until I attain; 

What detains Ell cast aside, by this promise to abide; 

Who endureth, life secureth, and the prize shall gain. 
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Passing on Peace? 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
and Peacemaking 


Jonathan Janzen 


The 1999 Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith declares that 
Mennonite Brethren are “to be peacemakers in all situations.” 1 Indeed, 
as Abe Dueck notes, throughout their history there has been “strong 
concern evident among MBs for a positive witness in society at all 
levels.” 2 For example, when it comes to the question of military in¬ 
volvement, Canadian Mennonite Brethren Confessions have repeat¬ 
edly taken a pacifist stance. That is, they have insisted that eligible 
Mennonite Brethren not take up arms and instead, choose alternative 
service during times of war. 3 Canadian Mennonite Brethren have also 
affirmed a social activist approach that promotes justice and the rec¬ 
onciliation of relationships as an integral part of peacemaking. 4 Fur¬ 
thermore, Canadian Mennonite Brethren have frequently called one 
another to be peacemakers—“agents of reconciliation”—at the inter¬ 
personal level. 5 

Although there are countless Canadian Mennonite Brethren who 
have worked diligently to promote peace locally, nationally and glob¬ 
ally, as church volunteers, conscientious objectors, doctors, employers, 
hockey coaches, lawyers, mediators, parents, police officers, politicians, 
social workers, teachers and so on, there have also been Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren who have viewed peacemaking as optional—an 
element that is not core to Christian discipleship. 6 For example, when 
it comes to pacifism, there were Canadian Mennonite Brethren who 
voluntarily enlisted in the military and saw active duty in World War 
II. 7 By the 1970s, only 65% of Canadian Mennonite Brethren agreed 
that the Christian “should take no part in war or war-promoting ac¬ 
tivities.” 8 As a result, in 1981 a General Mennonite Brethren Confer¬ 
ence Resolution stated, “We are concerned that a goodly number of 
our church members (including some pastors) view our position on 
‘love and nonresistance’ as an optional doctrine.” 9 
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Or consider peacemaking in a social activist sense. In 1972 J. A. 
Toews noted that some Canadian Mennonite Brethren “would like 
to restrict our concerns to evangelism and missions in the traditional 
sense...[and] look with suspicion upon cooperation in MCC [Men¬ 
nonite Central Committee].” 10 John Redekop routinely chided Ca¬ 
nadian Mennonite Brethren for an attitude of non-involvement. To 
those who criticized the work of MCC and declared, “Let’s win souls 
and quit exporting plows and chickens,” Redekop insisted that words 
without actions indicated spiritual anemia. 11 To those who suggested 
that Mennonite Brethren should not be distracted with soup kitchens, 
immigration assistance or First Nations land claims, Redekop replied, 
“Helping people who need help is as much a part of the true gospel as 
of the social gospel.” 12 

Meanwhile, there are Canadian Mennonite Brethren who have 
not been peacemakers at the congregational or interpersonal levels. 
At times, Canadian Mennonite Brethren Church communities have 
failed to be places where healthy and creative conflict leads to recon¬ 
ciling love and forgiveness. 13 As Katie Funk Wiebe once observed, 
Mennonite Brethren are not known for their “skill in making peace 
between individuals and small cliques fighting with the weapons of 
position, rhetoric, gossip, and money.” 14 

Why is this? Why have Canadian Mennonite Brethren not been 
more consistent in practicing their ideals surrounding peacemaking? 
Why have many Canadian Mennonite Brethren tended, at times, to 
pass on peacemaking? Aside from the fact that they are human— 
fallen, fragile and fearful people who avoid discomfort as much as 
possible, I will identify at least six factors that have at times fostered 
a sense of ambivalence and inconsistency when it comes to peacemak¬ 
ing. Confusing terms and definitions, Canadian culture’s support for 
peacekeeping and social security, individualism, Mennonite Brethren 
conference missions structures, theological orientations towards pi¬ 
etism, fundamentalism and nonconformity, and lack of training have 
undermined a comprehensive and tenacious Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren peace witness. 

Definitions 

Before proceeding, however, it is best to pause and define more 
carefully the terms that will be used in this discussion of Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren peacemaking. 
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Peace: Peace is understood to be more than the absence of war, 
conflict and violence. As the 1999 Confession of Faith explains, peace 
includes a reconciled relationship with God and with others. It en¬ 
compasses the qualities of righteousness and justice, faithfulness and 
steadfast loving kindness, grace, blessing and wholeness. Peace is 
therefore both a goal and a way of being. The biblical word shalom is 
commonly used to capture this robust fully-orbed sense of peace. 15 

Pacifism: This term has been used to cover many varieties of 
peacemaking, not all of which are Christian in orientation. For ex¬ 
ample, some people without any particular religious commitment em¬ 
brace pacifism and see the absence of war, conflict and violence as an 
end in itself, whereas numerous Christians embrace pacifism out of 
obedience to Christ, and see an encounter with Jesus as the end, with 
shalom an outcome. 16 Pacifism has sometimes been used as a synonym 
for peacemaking. 17 Pacifism will be used here to describe the rejection 
of military force to maintain or bring about shalom. In this chapter, 
pacifism does not mean that one rejects the use of all force. Further¬ 
more, pacifism does not equal passivism, even though it will be argued 
that Canadian Mennonite Brethren pacifism has occasionally led to a 
passive disregard for social justice. 18 

Nonresistance: There is a long legacy of identifying the Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren understanding of peacemaking with the term 
nonresistance. For example, those who actively pursue peace and justice 
might describe themselves as “nonresistant.” 19 Indeed, nonresistance is 
the label given to the current Confessional article on peacemaking. 
The meaning of nonresistance has frequently been equated with non¬ 
violence and pacifism. 20 Nonresistance gradually came to mean a more 
passive posture that rejects all force and coercion in all areas of life, so 
that one is to “turn the other cheek” regardless of personal or social 
consequences. 21 

Violence: This term describes the violation or destruction of the 
dignity or integrity of a person. Violence is, therefore, not restrict¬ 
ed to physical or bodily harm. It can include an attack on a person’s 
emotional, spiritual or psychological wellbeing. It can also include the 
omission of acts necessary for life. Furthermore, violence can be direct 
or indirect, planned or inadvertent. Individuals, institutions and social 
structures can commit violence. At least three assumptions are present 
in this definition of violence. First, it distinguishes between the viola¬ 
tion of a person and acts of disruption, destruction of property and 
violation of laws. Second, it indicates that coercion and force are not 
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necessarily violence. 22 Third, it holds that all violence is not “equally 
bad.” For example, one may heal from a broken arm, but one does not 
recover from death; one may recover from the financial losses suffered 
as a result of a boycott, but one may never recover confidence from the 
verbal abuse of one’s employer. 23 

Nonviolence: Not surprisingly, this term indicates the opposite of 
violence. One can exercise power, be persuasive, apply pressure or use 
force without inflicting injury or damage on others. Nonviolence thus 
characterizes actions used by pacifists and non-pacifists to try to affect 
the actions of others without violating their dignity or integrity. 24 

Persuasion, Coercion and Force: Force is commonly understood 
as the use of power to effect change of some kind and often serves as 
an umbrella term for an assortment of persuasive and coercive actions, 
be they physical, verbal or otherwise. For the purposes of this chapter, 
however, the term force is used in a more specific way. At one end of 
the spectrum continuum, persuasion is used to describe actions that 
try to affect the behavior of another “without denying their freedom 
to accept or reject a point of view.” 25 One might persuade another with 
argument, or through self-inflicted suffering (for example, hunger 
strikes). Coercion falls somewhere in the middle of the continuum. 
Coercion refers to pressure put on someone to act or think in a certain 
way because of likely sanctions. Forms of coercion include political 
action (for example, voting, lobbying), indirect action (for example, 
strikes, boycotts), as well as disapproval or ostracism. Coercion thus 
goes beyond persuasion because the costs to the person who is not 
reconciled are clear. For instance, a politician is aware that she may 
lose votes if she chooses to flout the wishes of her constituency. 26 Force 
denotes actions that physically restrict people from continuing to do 
what they have been doing, or make them do something that they 
would not otherwise do. This would include, for example, the physical 
prevention of suicide or criminal acts, or the use of drugs that make it 
impossible for a person to behave any other way, which might at times 
result in violence (that is, injury). Force thus lies at the opposite end of 
the continuum in relation to persuasion. Acts of persuasion, coercion 
and force, understood in these ways, can be violent, but may also be 
nonviolent. The key issue for developing a Mennonite Brethren un¬ 
derstanding of peacemaking is whether the acts violate the integrity 
of the other person. 27 

Peace Position, Peace Witness, Peacemaking, Peace Theology 
and Reconciliation: There has been discomfort among some Ana- 
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baptist-Mennonite writers about the term “peace position.” Rather 
than giving the sense of something being actively pursued in peaceful 
ways, peace position suggests that peace is something already achieved. 
Consequently, the term peace witness has gained traction because it 
suggests that peace is not a position to be defended, but “something 
you do on the move.” 28 At the same time, however, many frequently 
use peace position and peace witness interchangeably as code words 
for specific peacemaking strategies such as pacifism or nonresistance. 29 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren in particular have described their 
peace witness as pursuing reconciliation through the “limitless love of 
enemies.” 30 

To confuse matters further, peace witness is often understood in 
more general terms. Like peacemaking, peace witness refers to an at¬ 
tempt to achieve peace to some degree. For example, someone who 
facilitates conflict resolution between two parties is a peacemaker. His 
peace witness was serving as a mediator. Similarly, a conscientious ob¬ 
jector is a peacemaker. Her peace witness is refusing to go to war. 

For the purposes of this chapter, peace position and peace wit¬ 
ness do not refer to a particular approach to peacemaking. Rather, the 
phrases peace position, peace witness, and peacemaking are under¬ 
stood in the sense of a broader discipline like peace theology. The word 
“theology” refers to the study of God, the living of life in the light of 
God’s revelation and the ongoing process of articulating and revis¬ 
ing one’s understanding (be they doctrine or dogma). 31 Peace theology 
is the God-centered study of peace, the living of life in the light of 
God’s peace, and the ongoing process of articulating, implementing 
and revising one’s understanding and approach to peace. Peace theol¬ 
ogy pursues both good thinking and good action, or activism, for the 
sake of peace. 32 

In sum, peace position, peace witness, peacemaking and peace the¬ 
ology are used interchangeably. They refer to the Mennonite Brethren’s 
philosophical and theological beliefs, attitudes, habits and practices 
concerning peace. The terms encompass the ways in which Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren have reflected on and worked towards peace. 

Peacemaking, therefore, is not limited to pacifism. Peacemaking 
includes social activism that leverages power in persuasive, coercive 
and forceful ways to seek justice—“to alleviate human suffering and 
misery in the world.” 33 Peacemaking also involves efforts at motivating 
and facilitating repentance, forgiveness and compassionate love so that 
people might be reconciled with God and with one another. Accord- 
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ingly, peacemaking is an endeavor that is both political and spiritual, 
public and personal, communal and individual in nature. 34 

Confusing Terms and Definitions 

With the above definitions in mind, it is perhaps easier to observe 
how the first factor, lack of clarity regarding definitions, has under¬ 
mined Canadian Mennonite Brethren peacemaking. As already noted, 
up until the 1960s Mennonite Brethren tended to use the term non- 
resistance to describe their peace witness. More specifically, nonresis¬ 
tance typically denoted a pacifist position that refused to bear arms 
(yet was willing to offer alternative service in the form of medical care 
and relief services). 35 Matters got confusing as some Canadian Men¬ 
nonite Brethren insisted that nonresistance went beyond pacifism to 
include passivism—the rejection of all persuasion, coercion and force 
in all areas of life, and willingness to forsake self-defense and suffer 
violence and injustice. 36 To complicate things all the more, beginning 
in the 1960s some Canadian Mennonite Brethren worked to redefine 
nonresistance. Nonresistance was said to communicate an active pos¬ 
ture that would overcome evil through evangelism, and by deeds of 
kindness and suffering love. 3 ' 

Exacerbating the situation even further has been the tendency to 
rely on unrealistic scenarios when discussing peacemaking. For exam¬ 
ple, there are Mennonite Brethren writers who suggest that one must 
choose between “vengeance” (or retaliation or retribution) and peace; 38 
one must decide to kill or to love; 39 one must choose between force or 
God. 40 Yet most Canadian Mennonite Brethren deal in situations in 
which the options are much less polarized. The typical mother who 
disciplines her son does not have vengeance in mind. The elder team 
that encourages a church member to reconsider her choice to marry a 
non-Christian has no desire to kill her if she disregards the counsel. 41 

In sum, because Canadian Mennonite Brethren have tended to 
advocate peacemaking on the basis of nebulous concepts and unreal¬ 
istic scenarios, they have (unfortunately) undermined the integrity of 
their own arguments. For some Canadian Mennonite Brethren, the 
notion of peacemaking as nonresistance has at times encouraged non¬ 
involvement—they simply assume that nonresistance means that one 
does not challenge wrongdoing. 42 Other Canadian Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren have assumed peacemaking is passe because they are unconvinced 
that the rejection of all force is the “biblically mandated Christian re- 
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sponse.” 43 After all, not all persuasion or coercion is violent. Nor does 
nonresistance fully conform with Scripture: Romans 12 and 13 seem 
to encourage submission to and involvement in government, plus Jesus 
himself confronted injustice using force. Still others have hesitated to 
embrace peacemaking “loaded up” with social justice concerns because 
they have associated it with political ideologies (for example, commu¬ 
nism) or humanistic philosophies (for example, rationalism). 44 

Canadian Cultural Values: Peacekeeping and Social Security 

Another factor that has undermined Canadian Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren peacemaking is Canadian culture itself, which values peacekeep¬ 
ing and publicly funded social support services. Dalton Reimer has 
noted that war “as a powerful foreground issue, came to dominate the 
meaning of peace,” so that even as late as 1986, a Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren publication such as The Power of the Lamb was “weighted heavily 
towards peace as a response to war.” 45 When it comes to war and mili¬ 
tary involvement, however, the Canadian context has been friendly to 
those holding pacifist views. Up until recently, Canada had not been 
involved in any major conflict for roughly fifty years, and when Canada 
has deployed its military, it has routinely done so as a peacekeeping 
force. The upshot is that the Canadian Mennonite Brethren mandate 
to select alternative service during times of war has gone unchallenged 
for half a century, so that there has been little motivation to discuss or 
teach peacemaking. To put it bluntly, peacemaking has been neglected 
because many Canadian Mennonite Brethren have not been forced to 
decide whether they will be pacifist or not. 46 

When it comes to social activism, some Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren have sometimes assumed that they “have no poor people” 
in their churches. 47 This perception is partly due to the fact that many 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren originally settled in rural communities, 
where poverty was perhaps less noticeable, or may have been consid¬ 
ered a “city problem.” In addition to this simple lack of awareness, the 
Canadian government’s social welfare safety net seems to have encour¬ 
aged a sense of indifference among some Mennonite Brethren. Public 
assistance meant that some Canadian Mennonite Brethren did not 
feel a sense of urgency to engage in peacemaking for the sake of social 
justice. Canadian culture thus made it easier for some to think that the 
church was not responsible for the poor in their local communities. 48 
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Individualism 49 

It is unclear to what degree individualism among Mennonite 
Brethren has been the outcome of specific denominational organi¬ 
zational patterns and theological orientations. Vice versa, it is not 
entirely certain to what extent the individualism that characterizes 
Canadian culture has motivated and shaped Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren church structures and convictions. Nevertheless, individual¬ 
ism—having the ability and freedom to make one’s own choices—is 
an additional factor that has hampered Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
peacemaking. 

In an individualistic culture, spirituality is privatized. People think 
that religion is simply a personal matter. Moreover, religion becomes 
a consumer product. One simply picks this or that aspect of a religion 
that one deems useful and feels free to discard the rest. This do-it- 
yourself approach to religious faith means that people tend to em¬ 
brace only that which appeals to their tastes. 50 Because individualistic 
consumers move on when they no longer enjoy what they want, it 
becomes increasingly difficult for churches to expect certain behaviors 
of their members. 

Many Canadian Mennonite Brethren have been influenced by 
this broader cultural ethos in at least two ways. On one level, a co¬ 
hesive approach to peacemaking has been difficult to achieve because 
Mennonite Brethren have consistently granted local congregations 
decision-making autonomy. 51 Consequently, churches have been free 
to pursue those aspects of peacemaking they deem appropriate, or they 
may simply ignore peacemaking altogether. Congregational individu¬ 
alism, so to speak, has thus undermined a unified approach to peace¬ 
making at the provincial or national stage. 

On another level, Canadian Mennonite Brethren congregations 
have granted individuals decision-making autonomy as well. With a 
desire to be attractive in a culture where the “customer is king,” and 
“brand loyalty” is ever more scarce, Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
have become increasingly hesitant to expect certain behaviors of their 
members. 52 Indeed, some Canadian Mennonite Brethren congrega¬ 
tions do not make an affirmation of peacemaking a prerequisite for 
church membership. 53 The upshot is that Canadian Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren pastors and congregations can, to the best of their ability, call 
people to affirm various aspects of peacemaking, but the individual has 
the final choice. As one letter to the editor of the Mennonite Brethren 
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Herald recently stated, “My church gives great guidance in the area of 
values/ethics, but what I choose to do with the information and exam¬ 
ples set by our church leaders is totally between me and God.” 54 Again, 
individualism encourages the view that peacemaking is superfluous. 

Mennonite Brethren Conference Missions Structures 

The organization of church conference structures seems to have 
been a third factor that has hindered a robust Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren peace witness. In particular, the ways in which Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren pursued missions at home and abroad encour¬ 
aged the impression that certain peacemaking tasks, such as gospel 
proclamation, were more important than other tasks, such as feeding 
the poor and defending the oppressed. 

For example, in 1966 the Board ofWelfare and Public Relations— 
whose responsibilities included promoting the Mennonite Brethren 
peace position and equipping Mennonite Brethren for social activism, 
was merged with the Board of Missions—whose primary task was to 
promote and equip Mennonite Brethren for foreign mission work. 55 
Unfortunately, this made it easier for Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
to focus solely on foreign missions and ignore the needs of those closer 
to home. While many Canadian Mennonite Brethren individuals and 
churches pursued relief, development and social services in partner¬ 
ship with agencies such as MCC, Canadian Mennonite Brethren also 
chose to set up their own separate conference structures to work at 
church planting. 56 

Overall, for reasons that are not altogether bad, Canadian Men¬ 
nonite Brethren developed structures that made it that much easier 
for some Canadian Mennonite Brethren to prioritize evangelism and 
“offload” social justice concerns. In some instances, it became easy to 
assume that poverty and injustice were issues to be dealt with in an¬ 
other community or another country. 57 In other cases, it became easier 
to think that peacemaking was irrelevant simply because the struc¬ 
tures did not raise the issue. As Peter Kroeker observed, even the name 
“Mennonite Brethren Missions and Services” supported the impres¬ 
sion that mission, that is, proclamation, was “of greater urgency or of 
higher value” than service, that is, seeking justice, so that if there were 
not enough resources to accomplish everything, then the task with the 
lower priority could be left undone. 58 
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Theological Orientations: Pietism, Fundamentalism, 
Nonconformity 

Certain theological orientations are another factor in limiting 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren peacemaking. Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren have frequently insisted that the church is a fellowship of 
redeemed, separated people, controlled by redemptive love. The think¬ 
ing has been that a community of love and reconciliation is a peace 
witness; it is a sign to the world of God’s kingdom. Being a community 
that lives by the law of love and practices forgiveness is itself evange¬ 
listic. 59 

Yet, as explained earlier, this sense of community peacemaking has 
often been undercut by the individualistic impulse within Canadian 
culture. A theological inclination internal to Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren has also encouraged an individualistic leaning. In particular, 
Mennonite Brethren roots in pietism have motivated an emphasis on 
personal conversion, but pietism has also led some Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren to be overly focused on “the inward experience of God’s grace” 
while ignoring “its outward application to all areas of life.” 60 A de-em¬ 
phasis on peacemaking has been further encouraged by the influence 
of fundamentalism and dispensationalism. Both of these traditions 
tend to focus on “winning souls” and “finding peace with God,” while 
neglecting the notions of daily discipleship, service and social justice. 
Furthermore, many proponents of fundamentalism and dispensation¬ 
alism have routinely insisted that Christians are to give their highest 
priority to the “essentials” of the gospel, which they identify narrowly 
as the message of salvation, thereby minimizing any theological em¬ 
phases they consider to be “non-essentials” (for example, Mennonite 
Brethren convictions concerning discipleship and peacemaking). 61 

The result is that some Canadian Mennonite Brethren have sub¬ 
ordinated social activism to that of evangelism. For example, in 1924, 
1966 and in 1972 Mennonite Brethren affirmed that proclamation of 
the gospel and social action were “inseparable tasks for the believing 
community,” but that “relief and welfare concerns, however necessary, 
[were] subsidiary to the major task of proclamation.” 62 In addition, 
leaders such as John A. Toews and John Redekop, along with Menno¬ 
nite Brethren missions agencies, repeatedly echoed the conviction that 
the primary task was to invite people to experience reconciliation with 
God first. 63 Some Canadian Mennonite Brethren have regarded the 
“social gospel movement” with suspicion, going so far as to question 
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whether MCC actually shared the gospel because it emphasized “good 
works” before “good news.” 64 

In short, prioritizing a personal experience of salvation has sug¬ 
gested to some Canadian Mennonite Brethren that spiritual and 
moral concerns—inward transformation—are more important than 
community and public concerns—social transformation. 65 As a result, 
some Canadian Mennonite Brethren have found it easy to assume that 
peacemaking is simply unnecessary. 66 After all, if peace is mostly a 
“spiritual thing,” if “saving souls” is all that is necessary, then work¬ 
ing for social justice is not essential. There are Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren who have thus concluded that peace is a private matter, and 
working for peace in the “daily grind of human relationships” at church 
and at home is not required. 

Moreover, a longstanding tradition that emphasizes personal piety 
and nonconformity to the standards of the world has inadvertently 
discouraged peacemaking as well. 67 Because the church is to be “in the 
world,” but not “of the world,” some Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
have hesitated to engage with the needs of the surrounding culture 
(for example, participating in politics) because they have feared ethi¬ 
cal compromise. 68 At the same time, the challenges of migration to 
Canada, the pain of being marginalized during the World Wars and 
the upheaval of urbanization prompted many Mennonite Brethren to 
build and maintain cultural boundaries that not only offered a sense of 
protection, but also fostered a sense of ethnic superiority that lingered 
well into the 1970s. Many Canadian Mennonite Brethren have been 
standoffish in regards to peacemaking because purity was considered 
to be so important that it has seemed better to remain within the 
bounds of their religious and ethnic communities. 69 

Lack of Training 

Inadequate training is a sixth factor that has discouraged robust 
peacemaking among some Canadian Mennonite Brethren. Perhaps it 
is a result of indifference, or maybe it is due to lack of time, or even 
because some Mennonite Brethren churches have hired leaders who 
are unaware of Mennonite Brethren convictions, but in some cases 
teaching about peacemaking has been absent 70 —even though Cana¬ 
dian Mennonite Brethren have routinely intensified their efforts at 
promoting peacemaking. 71 Meanwhile, when teaching has taken place, 
it has frequently presented a limited understanding of peacemaking. 
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As noted earlier, for instance, up until the 1960s, teaching tended to 
focus primarily on pacifism, leading many to assume that as long as 
they did not go to war, they were being peaceful. 72 

To be sure, the quality of training has improved in the last half 
century. For example, Mennonite Brethren at Fresno Pacific Univer¬ 
sity in California and Canadian Mennonite University' in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba have developed mediation and conflict resolution materials 
and courses for congregations and individuals. Meanwhile, Mennonite 
Brethren in British Columbia have been providing conflict resolution 
seminars to their churches in recent years. Yet peacemaking within the 
church or at home often remains undernourished. 73 While interest in 
conflict transformation has steadily grown, and numerous Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren repeatedly affirm that compassionate confronta¬ 
tion and loving discipline are integral to faith, many individuals and 
congregations continue to lack the skills and the systems that would 
help in their efforts to foster peace through mutual accountability. 74 As 
a result, many Canadian Mennonite Brethren have not seen healthy 
conflict and reconciling discipline play a regular, formative part in a 
maturing life of faith. 75 For example, in 1988 a Mennonite Brethren 
pastor had to first do some in-depth study on the topic of church dis¬ 
cipline before providing his congregation with considerable teaching 
on what, to them, was an unfamiliar tradition. 76 In sum, the ability to 
nurture peace as agents of reconciliation has proven difficult for nu¬ 
merous Canadian Mennonite Brethren because many individuals and 
congregations simply do not know how to “fight well.’’They have not 
been equipped with the necessary skills to resolve disputes or critique 
others in ways that are appropriate and just. 77 

Conclusion 

In 2004, the editor of the Mennonite Brethren Herald declared, 
“We probably all understand in our heads the command to peace and 
non-resistance, but what is needed is more obedience.” 78 The evidence 
suggests, however, that because of unclear definitions and a lack of 
training, Canadian Mennonite Brethren have different concepts in 
mind when it comes to what peace is and how peacemaking ought 
to look. Moreover, the evidence also suggests that church structures, 
theological values and cultural orientations have worked in a variety of 
ways to prevent countless Canadian Mennonite Brethren from having 
a vision of peacemaking they consider worthy of obedience—whether 
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it is as individuals or as congregations, or as provincial or national 
conferences. 

Despite that rather bleak assessment, one must remember that 
there are innumerable Canadian Mennonite Brethren who have re¬ 
fused to go to war, who have worked tirelessly for the sake of justice 
in their towns and provinces, who have worked to resolve conflict and 
see friends and family, neighbors and strangers experience reconcilia¬ 
tion with each other and with God. Furthermore, the evidence above 
also offers hope—it suggests that if leaders and churches address the 
structures, assumptions and convictions that impede peacemaking, 
they might be more effective at capturing the imaginations of more 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren with a clear, comprehensive, coherent 
and cogent vision of peace that inspires a more robust and consistent 
peace witness. 

May Canadian Mennonite Brethren be more obedient to the 
Prince of Peace, indeed. 
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of advertising? Is it because none of those books are written by Mennonite 
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with the fact that most Canadian Mennonite Brethren leaders have not given 
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Confessing Our Faith: 

The Significance of the Confession of Faith in 
the Life of the Mennonite Brethren Church 


Doug Heidebrecht 


The Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith quietly stands in 
the background of any conversation about Mennonite Brethren iden¬ 
tity, theology and mission. It is always there as a silent faith marker— 
ominous in its communal nature, yet sometimes held at arm’s length 
by individuals or congregations. In a recent conversation I was chal¬ 
lenged, “Does the Confession really matter as long as our churches 
are growing?” Certainly, the Confession comes to the fore as a key 
reference point when hiring or credentialing pastoral staff, during bap¬ 
tismal classes for new church members, or when particular doctrinal 
or ethical stances are raised. However, the rather neat, yet artificial, 
distinction between theology and practice (or theoreticians and practi¬ 
tioners) subtly implies that a description of what Mennonite Brethren 
believe loses relevance in the midst of the daily ministry of the church. 

Raising the question of the significance of the Confession of Faith, 
however, goes beyond simply taking a poll regarding whether people 
have read the Confession or not. I wonder, how is the Confession of 
Faith a living profession shaping not only the belief but also the prac¬ 
tice of Mennonite Brethren churches? My interest is in asking how 
the Confession of Faith represents Mennonite Brethren convictions, 
their deepest commitments expressed not only in what they believe 
but also in what they do . 1 I will begin by surveying the development 
of Mennonite Brethren confessions and then examine how Menno¬ 
nite Brethren have approached the Confession in the context of the 
church. An understanding of how the Confession of Faith functions 
needs to move beyond the perception that it simply describes what 
Mennonite Brethren believe to recognizing how it can shape Menno¬ 
nite Brethren hermeneutics, discipleship and mission. 
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A Confessing Church 

Over the last 150 years, Mennonite Brethren have professed their 
central beliefs and practices through several different confessional ex¬ 
pressions. While these various confessions reflect changing circum¬ 
stances and particular contexts, they also reveal a profound consistency 
that represents a shared interpretive framework. 

When Mennonite Brethren began in 1860 they insisted they 
were in complete agreement with the existing Mennonite confession 
accepted by Mennonites in Russia. Their concern as a revival move¬ 
ment was not with specific aspects of Mennonite beliefs, but with how 
people lived out their faith in daily life. This Mennonite Confession 
was first published by the West Prussian churches in 1660 in German 
and eventually went through seven printings over 250 years. 2 The sixth 
edition, published in Odessa, South Russia, in 1853, was the version 
looked upon by the early Mennonite Brethren as their own confes¬ 
sion. 3 This Confession clearly stood in the Dutch Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite tradition and was the basis for clarifying Mennonite Brethren 
belief for the first forty years of the movement. 4 

In 1873 one Mennonite Brethren congregation in Russia (Ein- 
lage) adopted a German Baptist confession in an attempt to address 
ongoing questions about Mennonite Brethren identity. This Baptist 
confession had been written in 1837 by Johann Oncken, the Baptist 
leader in Hamburg, three years after the German Baptists began as 
a revival movement. 5 The Einlage congregation added a “peculiarly 
Anabaptist-Mennonite” position to this Baptist confession, which in¬ 
cluded sections on believer’s baptism, the Lord’s Supper, church disci¬ 
pline, foot washing, the role of government and the use of the oath. 6 
This Confession was printed in 1876 and sent to the Russian gov¬ 
ernment in response to questions regarding the fledging Mennonite 
Brethren movement. However, there was considerable dissatisfaction 
by Mennonite Brethren leaders regarding the adequacy of this revised 
Baptist confession and it was never formally adopted by any other 
Mennonite Brethren congregation. 7 

In 1898, the same year that the larger Mennonite group in Russia 
published a new Confession, Mennonite Brethren appointed a study 
commission to revise the earlier 1853 Mennonite Confession. How¬ 
ever, all revision attempts faltered and so an entirely new Confession 
was written in 1900, presented to churches for ratification and eventu¬ 
ally printed in 1902. 8 The large number of biblical references used in 
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the 1902 Confession—117 from the Old Testament and 696 from the 
New Testament—highlighted the biblical orientation of the writers. 
The words and phrases of the earlier 1853 Confession were followed 
in fifteen of the twenty-five major topics discussed, while nine articles 
covered topics reflecting later pietistic and Baptist influences. 9 The 
1902 Confession reflected an intentional doctrinal positioning, which 
was consistent with Mennonite Brethren Anabaptist roots and also 
embraced their evangelical convictions. 

Almost sixty-five years later the General Conference of Menno¬ 
nite Brethren Churches, representing churches in the United States 
and Canada, approved a recommendation to revise the 1902 Confes¬ 
sion of Faith. The primary motivation behind this revision was the 
desire to use contemporary language in order to make the Confession 
both accessible and understandable for youth. 10 While the first draft 
was already completed in 1969, it wasn’t until 1975 that the seventh 
draft was finally accepted by General Conference delegates. The 1975 
Confession was shortened considerably—down to 2450 words from 
6500—and biblical references were both reduced (19 Old Testament 
and 118 New Testament) and moved from the text itself to footnotes. 
The article on foot washing was dropped because this traditional 
ceremony was no longer regularly practiced in Mennonite Brethren 
churches. 

In 1987, as part of a renewed call for confessional integrity, the 
General Conference Board of Faith and Life proposed revising several 
of the confessional articles in an attempt to develop greater consensus 
around the Confession of Faith. 11 They began with perhaps the most 
contentious issues, the articles on Peace and Nonresistance and the 
Lord’s Supper. By 1990 the Board recognized that this initial revision 
should be an ongoing process. 12 In 1993 it became apparent that the 
entire confession needed to be rewritten, which would also entail the 
addition of several new articles to address pressing questions facing the 
church. 13 The complete revision was projected to take approximately a 
decade; however, in the face of growing questions about the possible 
dissolution of the General Conference, the Board of Faith and Life 
revised its timeline. A final draft was presented for ratification in 1999. 

The 1999 Confession of Faith was expanded over the 1975 ver¬ 
sion, both in size (4850 words) and in the number of articles (from 
sixteen to eighteen). As well, the biblical support was strengthened 
significantly with 90 Old Testament and 325 New Testament refer¬ 
ences. The current Confession comes in several forms: the full ver- 
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sion including a commentary discussing the biblical background and 
a pastoral application reflecting on implementation in the life of the 
church; a digest version with all eighteen articles in abbreviated form; 
a sidewalk version briefly introducing Mennonite Brethren beliefs; 
and a liturgical version for use in worship. 14 

In 1997 the newly formed International Community of Menno¬ 
nite Brethren (ICOMB) asked the question, “What do MBs around 
the world believe?” 15 By 2001 ICOMB had commissioned a seven- 
member task force to write a summary of Mennonite Brethren convic¬ 
tions. 16 ICOMB members from Asia, Africa, Europe, South America 
and North America surveyed existing confessional materials and con¬ 
sidered the primary questions Mennonite Brethren encounter around 
the world. 17 This task force completed the two-part document in 2004, 
with the hope that it would assist national conferences formulating 
confessions specific to their own cultures as well as define Mennonite 
Brethren convictions for churches inquiring about joining the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren. 18 

The format of the first section of ICOMB’s Confession represents 
an Asian and African narrative approach to theology, which seeks to 
address the question, “How does God work in the world?” through 
the story of God’s creation, the fall and God’s re-creation. The second 
section answers the question, “How do MBs respond to God’s pur¬ 
pose?” by describing five core Mennonite Brethren values regarding 
the church. 14 This international Confession complements the current 
North American Confession of Faith as a parallel statement repre¬ 
senting a global Mennonite Brethren perspective. 20 

Approaching the Confession of Faith 

How do Mennonite Brethren understand the character of their 
Confession? In other words, how is the Confession of Faith to be 
understood as a representation of Mennonite Brethren convictions? 
In 1987 the General Conference approved a resolution on the Con¬ 
fession of Faith that sought to clarify the meaning of the Confession 
within the life of the church. 21 


Descriptive of What the Bible Teaches 

The Confession of Faith is essentially descriptive, not in the sense 
of reflecting a survey regarding what Mennonite Brethren typically 
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believe, but rather of what the Bible teaches. This is an important 
distinction to make. The Confession represents a shared Mennonite 
Brethren understanding of the message and intent of the Scriptures. As 
a description of what the Bible teaches, the Confession points beyond 
itself to the Bible. The Confession “is authoritative to the extent that it 
is biblical,” since final authority always rests in the Scriptures. 22 

Because the Confession is descriptive of what the Bible says, it 
is not a closed statement of faith, but open to periodic review and 
revision. 23 Mennonite Brethren are receptive to new light from God’s 
Spirit because they recognize that their understanding of Scripture is 
limited and also that new issues continue to arise, which need to be ad¬ 
dressed from a biblical perspective. The Confession can be changed or 
modified only when Mennonite Brethren come to a new understand¬ 
ing of an article through the study of the Scriptures together. During 
times when the Confession is open for review, the Bible is the standard 
by which it is evaluated. 

Mennonite Brethren “practice a corporate hermeneutic, which lis¬ 
tens to the concerns of individuals and churches, but discerns together 
the meaning and intent of the Scriptures.” 24 This interpretive strategy 
is intended to protect Mennonite Brethren from the extremes of indi¬ 
vidualism and private interpretations, while at the same time allowing 
for free study and discussion. 25 The Confession represents a consensual 
process involving all Mennonite Brethren congregations. 


Normative for Mennonite Brethren Churches 

The Confession of Faith is also understood to be normative for 
Mennonite Brethren churches because it summarizes what Menno¬ 
nite Brethren believe the Bible teaches.Thus, the Confession is binding 
for all Mennonite Brethren churches. Pastors, teachers and conference 
leaders are expected to affirm and teach the Confession of Faith. 26 

The idea of something being “normative” highlights concerns 
regarding what reflects a faithful reading of Scripture. 27 All confession¬ 
al statements in any denomination are considered normative because 
each particular confession expresses a “community of faith’s under¬ 
standing about what constitutes faithfulness to the gospel.” 28 Because 
it stands as a witness over against other understandings, the Confes¬ 
sion of Faith functions as a discerning statement regarding what it 
means to be Mennonite Brethren. 29 Therefore, “to disagree with the 
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Confession is to declare that one does not understand the Bible as 
Mennonite Brethren do.” 30 

Yet there is a level of flexibility in relation to the Confession of 
Faith that has not always been clearly articulated. In response to dis¬ 
cussion by convention delegates in 1987, the Board ot Reference and 
Counsel recognized that struggles with particular statements in the 
Confession were not incompatible with affirming the Confession in 
principle. Therefore, they called for “a principled confessional integrity, 
not a legalistic confessional rigidity.” 31 What this actually looks like in 
practice, regarding how much variance from the Confession is accept¬ 
able, was never clarified. 


A Unified Confession 

The challenge of increasing theological diversity among Mennonite 
Brethren has prompted some to suggest that a two-tiered confessional 
approach would provide a feasible way of maintaining denominational 
unity. They suggest that dividing the Confession into “essential” beliefs 
that all Mennonite Brethren agree on and “nonessential” beliefs that 
could be negotiable would enable Mennonite Brethren to be unified 
around what is really important. 32 

At a 1988 study conference, Mennonite Brethren rejected the cre¬ 
ation of a two-tiered Confession of Faith and affirmed a unified ap¬ 
proach. 33 Every denominational confession reflects a particular stance 
or commitment that embodies the faith of a specific community and 
no confessional tradition has differentiated “essentials” from the “non- 
essentials.” 34 There is much about Christian faith and practice that is 
not included in the Confession of Faith, where Mennonite Brethren 
recognize differing interpretations and perspectives. However, if the 
Confession addresses core convictions held by Mennonite Brethren 
and is descriptive of biblical teaching, then the categories of “essen¬ 
tial” and “non-essential” are misleading. Inclusion in the Confession 
is already a declaration of what is “essential.” Furthermore, the effect 
of removing from the Confession that which makes the Mennonite 
Brethren confession distinctive and particular is really a move to elim¬ 
inate the need for a confession at all. 

John Howard Yoder suggests that attempts to distinguish between 
what is essential and nonessential are “actually deceptive and theo¬ 
logically questionable” because if what is essential does not need to 
be contested or even examined and is also used to defend almost any 
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theological position, then the difference is in effect verbal rather than 
substantial. 35 Cognitive affirmation of a select group of propositional 
doctrines is often assumed to be the essential criteria of faithfulness 
to the gospel, yet it is unclear whether consensus on a few minimalist 
affirmations could actually unify the church. 

Two unintended consequences may emerge from a two-tiered 
approach to the Confession. First, doctrines that are deemed to be 
non-essential could be perceived as not worth maintaining because 
they appear not really to matter. Instead, differences in interpretation 
should motivate believers with differing perspectives to walk toward 
each other in the search for truth. Second, the distinction between 
essential and non-essential may draw the line between the profession 
of what one believes and how one lives. At the heart of the Anabap¬ 
tist movement is a strong connection between belief and discipleship. 
For example, it draws together the Mennonite Brethren affirmation of 
both the gospel of peace and life as a peacemaker. 

The Significance of the Confession 

How Mennonite Brethren approach the Confession of Faith 
shapes their expectations regarding how it will function in the life of 
the local church. I wish to identify several ways by which the Confes¬ 
sion can serve the church as a living expression of their faith. 


Functions as an Interpretive Guide 

John E. Toews suggests that the Confession of Faith essentially 
functions as an interpretive guide, which spells out a corporate under¬ 
standing of the intent and content of the Bible. 36 The Confession 
represents a consensual understanding of how Mennonite Brethren 
read the Bible together and so functions as a normative hermeneutical 
guide. It is a hermeneutical statement rather than a creedal document. 

No matter what propositional view of biblical authority one has, 
the Bible does not function authoritatively in the church until it is 
interpreted and until there is consensus about how to interpret it. 37 
Without interpretation, acknowledgement of the authority of the 
Bible is only a formal statement that is neither actual nor transform¬ 
ational. Asserting the authority of the Bible does not resolve inter¬ 
pretive questions because all readings require interpretation. Rather, 
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church unity is forged through hermeneutical consensus or a shared 
way of reading the Bible. 38 

The Confession acts as an interpretive guide in several ways. First, 
the Confession provides answers to particular theological and ethical 
questions. While the answers themselves may not overtly articulate 
the interpretive strategies used to arrive at the conclusions stated in 
the Confession, they do imply that interpretive strategies used to 
arrive at different conclusions may not be acceptable. At times, resolu¬ 
tions approved at conference conventions may provide more explicit 
interpretive details regarding specific issues and so complement the 
Confession itself. 

Second, the Confession highlights what Mennonite Brethren 
understand is at the center of their faith and practice. By articulat¬ 
ing Mennonite Brethren core convictions and identifying significant 
theological and ethical issues facing the church today, the Confession 
can help focus the teaching/preaching ministry in a congregation. 39 
An awareness of these priorities can also shape a common mission- 
al response as churches respond to the questions and needs of those 
around them. 

Third, the Confession provides an interpretive lens through the 
specific language and categories it uses, which reveals how Menno¬ 
nite Brethren view the Bible and describe its teaching. This lens often 
reflects an attempt to hear the Bible in its own terms, without im¬ 
posing foreign categories or philosophical assumptions onto the text. 
Nevertheless, the Confession also seeks to interpret and explain bib¬ 
lical teaching in relevant and meaningful ways for a contemporary 
audience. This Mennonite Brethren perspective contributes to a shared 
understanding of Scripture’s message. 


Functions as an Expression of Faithful Discipleship 

If a corporate consensus regarding how to read the Bible provides 
the basis for understanding what the Bible teaches within the church, 
then the Confession of Faith also functions as an expression of what 
it means to be faithful disciples who are unified around the Scrip¬ 
tures. The Confession is not intended to become a creedal statement 
by defining faith in rigid propositional terms that tend to become dis¬ 
connected from the ongoing life of the church over time. Rather the 
Confession is intended to serve as an active manual of discipleship, ex- 
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pressing shared Mennonite Brethren convictions that have the power 
to shape the corporate life of the church. 

The Confession, along with the commentary and pastoral applica¬ 
tion, serves as a teaching tool in the church by conveying what faithful 
discipleship looks like as belief and practice are drawn together. To 
relegate the Confession of Faith to something that is simply affirmed, 
without also actively shaping how one lives, is tantamount to acknow¬ 
ledging the Bible’s authority without experiencing its transforming 
ability. The Mennonite Brethren emphasis on discipleship, described 
as both learning from and following after Jesus, underlies the signifi¬ 
cance of the Confession of Faith within the life of the church. 


Functions as a Missional Witness 

Just as the Confession attempts to describe the teaching of Scrip¬ 
ture faithfully, so too it seeks to present the triune God accurately 
as one who offers salvation to all through Jesus Christ and calls all 
to follow him. The Confession of Faith functions as a witness to the 
character and work of God, the nature of salvation through Jesus 
Christ and the continuing work of the Holy Spirit. The Confession is 
a missional statement because it proclaims the gospel message before 
a watching world. 

As the various articles of the Confession are read together, they 
point to the gospel’s call for the transformation of all of life as a result 
of God’s work in Christ. This integrated reading portrays a holistic 
gospel that holds together, for example, the atoning work of Christ, 
the nature of the church, baptism and discipleship, God’s creation and 
stewardship, and Christ’s final triumph. The Confession highlights 
how one’s missional witness in the world cannot be disconnected from 
one’s core theological convictions. 

Continuing Challenges 

In conclusion, I wish to highlight several challenges facing Men¬ 
nonite Brethren in relation to their Confession of Faith. 

First, is the challenge of a global Mennonite Brethren identity. 
Even though Mennonite Brethren have often deliberately sought 
to distance themselves from any sense of identity that is too closely 
linked with a Dutch/German/Russian ethnicity, they have sometimes 
forgotten that all identities are necessarily contextualized. While the 
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current Canadian/American Confession represents core Mennonite 
Brethren convictions, it does so within a specific North American 
context. While Mennonite Brethren in the United States and Canada 
cannot extract themselves from this particular perspective, they must 
also recognize that being Mennonite Brethren entails a much broader 
global identity. 

Mennonite Brethren in North America have much to learn from 
their brothers and sisters who seek to follow Jesus faithfully within 
very different cultural settings. A starting point for engagement could 
be a careful study of the ICOMB Confession of Faith. The point is not 
to develop a Confession abstracted from any particular context, but 
rather to embrace the richness that various cultural perspectives bring 
to an understanding of what it means to be Mennonite Brethren. 

Another challenge is the growing theological diversity among 
Mennonite Brethren. While Mennonite Brethren claim that the 
Confession of Faith represents their theological center, the propensity 
to embrace a wide range of theological sources has tested their will¬ 
ingness to allow the Confession to shape their sense of identity. At 
times, the Confession of Faith has been effectively set aside when it is 
supplemented with confessions representing very different theological 
traditions. At other times, a “generic evangelical” identity is favored 
over a specific Mennonite Brethren confession, as if any other point of 
view could be free from the dynamics inherent in a particular perspec¬ 
tive. 40 

I wonder, however, whether the real issue is not the wide variety 
of theological sources Mennonite Brethren look to, but the lack of 
relationships between them, which not only hampers their ability 
to search the Scriptures together in order to hear God’s Spirit but 
also their willingness to walk toward each other when they disagree. 
While the Confession is supposed to reflect a corporate understand¬ 
ing of what the Bible teaches, relational and geographic isolation can 
easily mitigate against a shared understanding. Do Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren have enough relational “glue” to address the differences that exist 
among them? 

The relevance of the Confession of Faith emerges out of how it 
functions in the life of the church. If Mennonite Brethren relegate 
the Confession to being a doctrinal statement, which they affirm but 
then put it on a shelf, it will fail to shape both their theological and 
ecclesiological identity. However, if Mennonite Brethren engage with 
the Confession by using it as an interpretive guide, as an expression of 
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faithful discipleship and as a missional witness to their experience with 
God, then the Confession will continue to point them back to the 
Scriptures and shape not only their identity as Mennonite Brethren 
but their life and mission as well. 
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Sola Scriptura 

and the Mennonite Brethren 


Tim Geddert 


The Bible is God’s written Word, bearing witness to Christ, the 
Living Word. For Mennonite Brethren, the Bible is the faithful guide 
and the final authority for faith and practice. This they confess. But the 
Bible needs to be interpreted and applied. Scripture is both timely and 
timeless, both historical and contemporary, both human and divine. 
To truly honor and submit to God’s Word, Mennonite Brethren need 
to move beyond pious slogans about Scripture, developing thoughtful 
and faithful strategies that preserve and enhance their commitment to 
biblical theology and faithful Christian practice. 

Moving Beyond Simple Slogans 

Many sincere Christians seem to be convinced that to be most 
faithful to Scripture they must aim to keep everything as simple as 
possible: 

- If the Bible says it, believe it. 

- If the Bible commands it, do it. 

- If the Bible forbids it, avoid it. 

- If the Bible promises it, claim it. 

- Always interpret the Bible literally. 

- Always apply the Bible literally 

- By all means avoid obscure or confusing arguments about his¬ 
tory and culture. 

- Just grasp the plain meaning of the text and go with that. 

- God didn’t intend for things to get complicated. It’s people 
who make it complicated. God’s Word is simple and clear and 
true. 
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Only one problem...the more people try to keep it simple in the 
short run, the more complicated it gets in the long run! 

If the plain truth that I find in the Word doesn’t agree with the 
plain truth that you find...what choice do I have but to consider you 
to be completely out of bounds... either not a very good reader or just 
resistant to the obvious truth of God’s Word? And what choice do you 
have but to assume the same about me? 

In the end, I believe that things get a lot less confusing and frus¬ 
trating if Mennonite Brethren start with assumptions almost exactly 
the opposite of those I just listed 1 . There is, in fact, a great deal in 
Scripture which is not simple and straightforward, a lot that needs 
careful discernment and sometimes hard work, a lot that is open to 
serious dialog, and a lot that can quite easily lead to very diverse con¬ 
clusions. If Mennonite Brethren assume that the task of interpret¬ 
ing Scripture is really worth their best efforts, worth investing time 
to learn and to practice, worth calling together diverse people to work 
at together in community.. .then they will re-discover the joy of Bible 
study, even if not the false comfort of easy assurances that they have it 
all figured out. 

Saying What We Mean and Living What We Claim 

I want to argue that pious sounding slogans about Scripture can 
be both dishonest (i.e., nobody really believes them, even though some 
people claim they do) and dangerous (i.e., when people claim a view 
that is not really theirs, they apply it selectively and that becomes a 
very dangerous sort of abuse of power.) And then, I want to offer some 
constructive suggestions. 

I want to begin with some of the obvious examples. Some Bible 
interpreters clearly give the impression that the appropriate guideline 
for application is simply this: 

- If the Bible commands it, do it. 

- If the Bible promises it, claim it. 

- If the Bible forbids it, avoid it. 

The Bible forbids weaving two kinds of thread together in one 
piece of cloth. It commands people with two shirts to give one to those 
without any. It commands believers to greet fellow Christians with a 
holy kiss. It commands missionaries to take nothing for their journey, 
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no staff, nor bag, nor bread, nor money—not even an extra tunic. It 
even commands the reader, the very person the text was intended to 
address, to go to Troas and look for Paul’s cloak. It commands liter¬ 
ally thousands of things that I am clearly not expected to obey in any 
literal sense—either because the instructions are no longer relevant, 
or were never intended to be applied beyond the original context, or 
because they were never intended to be done by anyone except the 
first reader or hearer, or because the thing commanded had a cultural 
meaning that it no longer has. It sounds so simple: “If the Bible com¬ 
mands it, obey it.” But, it would be much more honest and helpful if 
the principle would be: “If the Bible records a command, the church 
is challenged to discern whether it applies today or not, and if it does, 
in what way.” 

The Promise Box 

Even more obviously fallacious is the claim that if the Bible prom¬ 
ises it, claim it. 

When I was growing up, my family had a “promise box.” Each 
person in the family was invited to pull at random some biblical prom¬ 
ise out of the box. Amazingly, the promise we pulled matched the 
needs of the day—unfailingly, it seemed! “I will never leave you nor 
forsake you” turned up just in time for a day when there was a particu¬ 
lar challenge facing me (a test at school or a track meet). “I have loved 
you with an everlasting love” showed up when I wondered whether I 
had true friends at school. 

The correspondence between the biblical promise and my own 
situation seemed convincing proof of the inerrancy and authority of 
Scripture, of the divine origin of the book and ultimately that the cor¬ 
rect method of biblical application was, “God said it! I believe it! That 
settles it!” 

The fact that everyone in my family regularly drew from the box 
promises that also met their daily needs proved that every promise 
applies to every reader, every day! There is also a Sunday school song 
to go with this conviction. “Every promise in the book is mine, every 
chapter every verse every line, all the blessings of his live divine; every 
promise in the book is mine.” 

A “promise box” approach to Scripture actually works very well, 
but for only one reason (it later dawned on me). Those who selected 
the promises to be included in the box did not believe the theory that 
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the promise box persuades its users to believe. They did not believe that 
all promises always apply to all readers at all times. That is why they 
could never sing, “Every promise in the book is mine.’’They could only 
sing, “Every promise in the box is mine.” 

That is why I never once in all my growing up years pulled out the 
scriptural promise that says, “In a year your wife will bear you a son!” 
(see Gen. 18:10-14). Not once did I ever pull from the box the promise 
of God, “I will make all your enemies turn their backs and run” (Exod. 
23:27). I never drew such promises from the box, because the produc¬ 
ers never put them into the box. And they never put them into the box 
because they knew that these were not among the 200 or so promises 
in Scripture that virtually always apply to virtually all people. Rather 
these promises were among the thousands of promises in the Bible 
that virtually never apply to anyone except to the individuals first ad¬ 
dressed in their own particular circumstances. 

In fact, “God said it! I believe it! That settles it!” is almost always 
a completely unreliable way of dealing with virtually every promise in 
Scripture, no matter how pious the slogan may sound. 

A far more reliable principle would be: If the Bible records a 
promise, then the reader is challenged to discern who promised what 
to whom, and then to discern whether that promise applies to the 
modern reader as well, and if so, in what way. 

While that may sound pretty cumbersome and unreliable to some 
people, experience has taught me that it is a lot more chaotic and con¬ 
fusing and unconvincing if people claim some kind of universal appli¬ 
cation to Bible commands and promises, and then live consistent with 
their convictions about twenty percent of the time. The problem is se¬ 
lectively deciding which twenty percent without being able to specify 
any criteria, because specifying criteria, would, of course, contradict 
what they claim to believe. 

All of that is intended to say: Readers need to be honest about 
their convictions. They need to believe what they say. And then only 
say what they intend to live by. Readers need to search for reliable 
guidance that can help them take the Bible with utmost seriousness 
so they can believe its message and follow its instructions, honestly. 
Through Scripture the church is invited to listen in on how God re¬ 
vealed truth through instruction, promises, commands and divine in¬ 
tervention in the lives of others. And now, God invites readers to let 
the very texts that speak of these things speak again, as they discern 
with great care, what God is saying to them. 
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Sola Scriptura 

I want to challenge Mennonite Brethren to think carefully about 
what they mean and what they believe when they call themselves a 
“people of the book.” One of the most sacred of Mennonite Brethren 
slogans, though of course it did not originate with them, has been Sola 
Scriptura , Allein das Wort , The Bible Alone! If Mennonite Brethren 
want to be faithful in belief and practice, they must ask, “What does 
the Bible say?” 

Mennonite Brethren confess: “We accept the Bible as the infal¬ 
lible Word of God and the authoritative guide for faith and practice.” 2 
In fact, people have often said that when Martin Luther popularized 
the phrase Sola Scriptura, he did not go far enough. He started down 
the right path, but the Anabaptists took it farther, putting into practice 
even those parts of being biblical that led to their own martyrdom. 
And now Mennonite Brethren sometimes claim that the renewal 
movement in the Mennonite colonies that led to the birth of the 
Mennonite Brethren Conference was a renewal of biblicism...study¬ 
ing the Bible more carefully, practicing it more faithfully. 

If one of the marks of the Mennonite Brethren confessional family 
is that they take the Bible with utmost seriousness and view it as the 
final authority in all matters of faith and life, perhaps they would do 
well to reflect carefully about what they mean when they make those 
kinds of claims. 

What Sola Scriptura Does Not Mean 

I will begin with what they don’t mean. What does Sola Scriptura 
not mean? 

Sola Scriptura does not mean that the Bible interprets itself or that 
readers are innocent bystanders while the Bible talks to them. If only 
it were that simple. If only people could address a question to the Bible 
and it would simply tell them the answer. 

Perhaps some people think it really is that simple. What question 
could be posed that would reflect a genuine wish for a clear word from 
Scripture? Perhaps, “Does the Bible or does it not teach that there are 
limits on the authority and ministry roles of women that transcend 
issues of circumstance and culture?” What does the Bible say to that, 
all by itself, without any human interpretation? Let the experiment 
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begin. Try it for yourself! When I try it, nothing happens. There is not 
a sound! No answer of any kind! 

But, of course, someone will respond: You have to open the book! 
You have to read it! You have to listen to its message! And I respond, 
Then it is not Sola Scriptural Then it is the Bible, as examined by whom? 
By me? By you? By scholars? By the church? As interpreted by what? 
Historical critical methodologies? Through a particular systematic 
theological lens? Just trying to be in tune with the Spirit’s guidance? 

Readers are active participants in the process. They decide which 
pages to open to, which texts to read, which interpretation of the words 
to accept, which application to adopt. 

To summarize: The first thing Sola Scriptura does not mean is that 
the Bible is self-interpreting and that readers have no role to play in 
the process. 

The second thing it does not mean is that the Bible is the only valid 
source of information or guidance that readers are allowed to examine. 
I once had a student in my Luke class—an “A” student, I might add. 
My student made an articulate case for a viewpoint that I considered 
wrong. He acknowledged that in order to interpret Bible texts appro¬ 
priately people needed to take into account the historical circumstanc¬ 
es in which the texts were written and those aspects of culture that 
shaped what the texts would have meant in that ancient world. But, 
he insisted, since God knows that readers need this kind of help, God 
would surely have put into the Bible itself all the background informa¬ 
tion they need in order to understand the texts properly. So, if cultural 
background information is in the Bible, use it. If scholars claim to have 
found background information from other ancient sources, ignore it. 

The argument was well presented, but I was convinced then, and 
am convinced now that it is not valid. Fortunately, that student has 
also changed his mind. His own present theological work is testimony 
to the fact that doing so was a good idea! 

The fact is that the more readers know about the history and the 
culture of biblical times, the more accurately they can discern what the 
texts were designed to say, and the better they can discern which of 
its instructions apply to the very changed circumstances of their day. 
The truth of the gospel challenged the culture of its day, and it will 
challenge contemporary culture, but unless readers understand both 
cultures (and, of course, accurately discern the core of the gospel!), they 
will be hard-pressed to discern appropriately when they are actually 
living the gospel and when they are perpetuating first-century cultural 
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norms in a twenty-first century world, or Middle Eastern customs in 
a Western world. A huge aspect of rightly interpreting Scripture is 
discerning how it addressed its world, so that people can discern how 
it addresses theirs. 

It is precisely by paying attention to this, that readers guard them¬ 
selves against a whole series of very unbiblical steps, like placing the 
ancient Christological church creeds, written in their Platonic frame¬ 
work, on a higher plane than the teaching of Scripture itself. Or like 
defining God with a set of attributes borrowed from Greek philoso¬ 
phy. Or like choosing a particular version of rationalistic evangelical 
systematic theology and making it a grid through which the Bible is 
interpreted. Or, for that matter, thinking it is more biblical to wear 
sandals, or beards, or head coverings than not to. 

So, the second thing Sola Scriptura does not mean is that the 
Scriptures are to be interpreted and applied without reference to his¬ 
tory and culture. On the contrary, to know the history and culture of 
Bible times and to discern the cultural forces that have always shaped 
the church throughout its history and today, no less, is to have at least 
a fighting chance of avoiding reading texts with all the wrong lenses 
and therefore hearing all the wrong things. 

A third thing Sola Scriptura does not mean is that the Confes¬ 
sions of Faith and denominational guidelines should be avoided. On 
the contrary, they might well capture the collective wisdom of a whole 
body of disciples of Jesus, aiming together under the guidance of the 
Spirit to interpret Scripture rightly. But when readers consult these, 
(and they should), they need to do so with humility and generosity. 
Guidelines are guidelines...the Bible is God’s infallible Word. 

What Sola Scriptura Means 

What then does Sola Scriptura mean? Well, it had a very important 
function when first popularized. It was a valid and important rejection 
of the official dogma of the institutional church, which had been set 
up as an authority equal to (and in fact often superior to) the Bible for 
faith and life. Martin Luther insisted, not “Scripture plus tradition,” 
but “Scripture alone” is the final court of appeal! So the first thing it 
means is that the final court of appeal must always be the Scriptures, 
not some magisterium, nor some pope, nor (and now it comes closer to 
home) some eloquent, persuasive, popular pastor or some best-selling 
popular author today. People need to read broadly, attend conventions, 
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present papers, but never get on a bandwagon that claims to have fi¬ 
nally gotten theology all figured out. When this happens, the church is 
ripe for a new reformation. 

Second, though it cannot mean that Scripture is self-interpret¬ 
ing, Sola Scriptura does challenge interpreters to subject themselves 
to the texts they are interpreting. Not personal experience nor human 
reason, but rather God’s revealed Word is the standard of truth. My 
experience shapes my reading; my reasoning is essential if I am going 
to understand anything; I bring with me many convictions and as¬ 
sumptions; but all of these, experience and reason and convictions and 
assumptions, must be put in the service of that which stands above 
them—the texts that I am interpreting. When the convictions I bring 
with me to a text are not only settled, but hardened in cement before 
I approach the texts, then I have abandoned faithful Bible reading. 
The influence of my personal experience, my reasoning ability, even 
our collective experience and our collective wisdom must always be 
subjected to what the Bible says. 

Third, biblical theology, not systematic theology, is the safest way 
to discern what God wants to reveal through the Scriptures. Some¬ 
times consciously and sometimes unconsciously interpreters assume 
that the correct meaning of a text is whatever meaning can be harmo¬ 
nized with whatever else the Bible says about that topic. Everything 
is forced to fit into one grid. Everything is rationalized. There is one 
right answer to every question. It all sounds so reasonable. Only one 
problem—interpreters have to do a great deal of violence to the texts 
to make them come out that way. Anyone who believes that the correct 
interpretation of every single text in Scripture points directly toward 
a Calvinist-Reformed theological system, is just as likely to be wrong 
as those who believe that every single text in Scripture points toward 
an Arminian theological system. Any theological system can be made 
to seem right became of some texts and in spite of some others. But in¬ 
terpreters dare not let any theological system stand in judgment over 
what a particular text may be allowed to say. No system should ever 
be final arbiter on what a text can mean. I believe one of the great 
strengths of a Mennonite Brethren heritage is to give preference to 
biblical theology over systematic theology. I also believe that this is 
one of their strengths that is in serious danger of slipping away. 

Fourth, no distinctive personal (or denominational) conviction 
should ever become so sacrosanct, that interpreters refuse to take se¬ 
riously those texts that don’t obviously support it. Yes, everyone has 
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convictions. Yes, everyone brings assumptions to their reading. And 
precisely for that reason, Scripture must always have the power to 
challenge my belief system. If it does not, I have put my belief system 
over the Scriptures and thus negated the Bible’s role as the final stan¬ 
dard for faith and life. 

Finally, the safest way to free up the Scriptures to actually function 
as the final authority for faith and life is to apply the broadest possible 
base for interpreting it. This is what Mennonite Brethren call com¬ 
munity hermeneutics. This means valuing the private reading experi¬ 
ence of every believer, but also the careful research of Bible teachers. 
It means listening to and valuing diverse interpretations, as the church 
still strives for consensus. It means balancing prayer and working hard 
at the challenges of interpreting texts; balancing spiritual discernment 
and debating alternatives; balancing convictions that the Bible is a his¬ 
torical book written by many authors in diverse circumstances with 
convictions that despite this, perhaps because of this, it is also God’s 
divine revelation leading reliably to God’s truth—as the church be¬ 
lieves and lives what the Bible teaches. 

Conclusion 

Mennonite Brethren have much to learn from other traditions and 
from biblical scholars across the globe. But Mennonite Brethren also 
bring with them strengths that are integral to who they are. These 
include a conviction that the Bible is their final authority for faith 
and practice, and a strong focus on the need for the Christian com¬ 
munity to discern truth together. If Mennonite Brethren can get past 
pious slogans and avoid the strictures that narrow theological systems 
impose on Bible reading, they can be confident that careful study of 
the Scriptures will bear fruit in terms of insight and faithful disciple- 
ship. 


Endnotes 

1 Sections of this paper are similar to what I have published elsewhere, primar¬ 
ily in a chapter entitled “Hearing God’s Word Together,” in Out of the Strange 
Silence , ed. Brad Thiessen (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2005), 19-28; and 
a chapter entitled “God Speaks Through the Bible: Why do we Hear God Dif- 
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2 “Article 2: Revelation of God,” Confession ofFaith: Commentary and Pastoral Ap¬ 
plication (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2000), 23. 



Can the Center Hold? 
Conversion in Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren Spirituality 


Andrew Dyck 


Canadians have a deep interest in spirituality, yet often do not 
expect churches to help them meet their spiritual needs. 1 There is often 
a mismatch between the spirituality that Canadians seek and the spiri¬ 
tuality that churches offer. 2 Some Christians only associate spiritual¬ 
ity with contemplatives, mystics and non-Christian religions. In 1998 
the Mennonite Brethren Herald published its supplementary Encounter 
magazine under the title, “Spirituality: Seeking and Finding.” 3 In this 
issue, spirituality referred mainly to eastern religions, the occult and 
even the paranormal. However, of the more than thirty-five definitions 
of spirituality currently in use, many are specific to the Christian faith. 4 

British historian and theologian Philip Sheldrake writes that 
spirituality “is rooted within the lived experience of God’s presence 
in history.” 5 For Christians, such spirituality includes “a conscious re¬ 
lationship with God, in Jesus Christ, through the indwelling of the 
Spirit and in the context of the community of believers.” 6 American 
evangelical scholar Evan Howard notes, “spirituality refers to human 
interaction with the transcendent or divine.. .specifically.. .relationship 
with God through Jesus Christ.” 7 He continues, “the academic field of 
spirituality...reflects systematically on lived experience of Christ and 
the formulations surrounding that experience.” 8 In short, spirituality 
includes encounters with God, talk about that encounter, and activities 
that contribute to and result from that encounter. 

In order for Mennonite Brethren to engage Canadians who are 
interested in spirituality', it will be valuable for Mennonite Brethren to 
be familiar with their own spirituality—their particular ways of expe¬ 
riencing God, their descriptions of those experiences and the activities 
they associate with such experiences. Historically, Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren have said that they experience God through reading and studying 
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the Scriptures, 9 through gathering for worship, 10 and through personal 
conversion. In his opening address to the 2010 Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren consultation, “Renewing Identity and Mission,” Alfred Neufeld 
claimed that a central desire of the Mennonite Brethren founders 
was “to recover the existential dimension of salvation.”’ 1 Mennonite 
Brethren have consistently considered a personal conversion experi¬ 
ence to be at the center of their spirituality. Mennonite Brethren have 
not, however, held to one fixed understanding of conversion; instead, 
they have continually adjusted their view of conversion—sometimes 
appropriating convictions and practices from other groups and some¬ 
times reacting to trends around them. In this chapter I will trace these 
shifting features of conversion among Mennonite Brethren over the 
past 150 years, indicating some of the primary influences behind these 
changes and suggesting how this fluidity might continue developing 
for the sake of present-day mission. 

Three limitations to this chapter need to be identified. One, I will 
include the experiences of Mennonite Brethren in both Russia and 
in the United States because of the many ways in which Mennonite 
Brethren in these countries have influenced Mennonite Brethren in 
Canada. Two, I will confine myself mainly to the experiences of those 
Mennonite Brethren with a Dutch-German-Russian background who 
became English speaking. Three, I will of necessity simply present a few 
representative accounts and events that illustrate the larger trends in 
the development of conversion among Mennonite Brethren in Canada. 

Conversion was a defining feature of the first Mennonite Brethren 
in Russia. The secession of eighteen householders from the other Men- 
nonites in 1860 was precipitated by the conviction that communion 
should be celebrated only by the truly converted. 12 In their secession 
document, the secessionists indicated their convictions about conver¬ 
sion. True conversion is based on personal volition (a “genuine loving 
faith”) rather than a “memorized” catechism. The Holy Spirit effects 
real change in a person at conversion. This change must be demon¬ 
strated by baptism and by living uprightly instead of decadently. All 
this is possible because of the convert’s intimate union with Jesus (as 
signified by communion). 13 Furthermore, although not mentioned in 
the secession document, the conversions of many Mennonite Brethren 
were intensely emotional experiences. This accorded with the teaching 
they had received from the German Lutheran pietist Eduard Wuest, 
who taught that conversion or the “new birth” was a “decisive, over¬ 
whelming experience expressing itself in inner joy. It was a dramatic 
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event accompanied by a deep sense of sin and an intense struggle which 
climaxed in a lasting sense of salvation assurance.” 14 The early Men¬ 
nonite Brethren immediately began promulgating this life-changing 
conversion among the other Mennonites, as well as among Germans 
and Russians who were their neighbors, servants and apprentices. 15 

In June 1865 leaders among the Mennonite Brethren set down a 
reform document in which they reined in excesses that were bringing 
disrepute on some of their members. 16 A number of Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren had been expressing their conversions with enthusiastic worship 
that included shouting jumping, 17 waltzing “till the sweat goes through 
their clothes,’’playing violins and tambourines and speaking in tongues, 
with burning of Christian religious books, with literalistic interpreta¬ 
tions of Scripture, with fisticuffs and excommunications among leaders, 
and with unnamed improprieties between men and women. 18 Several 
aspects of the June Reforms marked a turning point for the Mennonite 
Brethren’s practice of conversion. The joyful expressions in worship of 
the converted were to be more restrained, in accordance with the wider 
community’s norms of propriety (although it would still be acceptable 
to leap for joy and shout “if that is how we feel” in response to “the 
Spirit of the Lord moving among us”). 19 Of particular importance, the 
converted must live as Jesus taught in the company of the church. 

German Baptists, who influenced the Mennonite Brethren 
through most of the 1860s, likely introduced or reinforced two prac¬ 
tices that became key signs of conversion among Mennonite Brethren: 
baptism by immersion instead of pouring; and the custom of having 
each convert give a personal testimony of their conversion experience 
to the congregation prior to being baptized and accepted as a church 
member. 20 The Baptists also reinforced the Mennonite Brethren’s early 
zeal for spreading conversion by evangelistic mission both in their own 
communities and farther afield. 

Two decades after the June Reforms, the Ziombote —a German- 
language publication of American Mennonite Brethren with a circula¬ 
tion that included Canada and Russia—began publishing conversion 
accounts of Mennonite Brethren adults at the request of editor John 
F. Harms. Two historians, John B.Toews and Dora Dueck, have ana¬ 
lyzed the conversion accounts published between 1890-1900 and 
1884-1906. 21 Based on their research, Mennonite Brethren conver¬ 
sions took place in four stages. In the pre-conversion stage, individuals 
became dissatisfied with their present religious experiences or spiritu¬ 
ality. Most people reported that they then entered a stage of becoming 
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conscious of their own sins and sinfulness. For weeks, months or even 
years these people wrestled with their sinfulness—repenting, praying, 
searching the Scriptures or obtaining advice from known Christians. 22 
In each person’s conversion narrative there came a point in time when 
the wrestling with sin concluded with a climactic breakthrough of re¬ 
ceiving forgiveness of sins and assurance of salvation from God. Waves 
of ecstatic joy overwhelmed them. “In retrospect all the new believers 
[looked] upon their conversion as the most momentous event in their 
lives.” 23 Although not specifically identified with “conversion,” a fourth 
stage normally followed, in which the new converts expressed their 
joy outwardly and realigned their community relationships by being 
baptized into a Mennonite Brethren congregation. These published 
conversion stories were permeated by the reading of Scripture, a re¬ 
freshingly honest, authentic and individualistic tone, the language of 
pilgrimage or journey (usually portrayed as difficult) and prayer. 24 

As the Mennonite Brethren movement grew, first in Russia and 
then spreading by immigration and evangelism to the United States 
and on into Canada, the conversion experiences of the first generation 
were nurtured and promoted in the lives of succeeding generations 
through testimonies, hymns and sermons on salvation. 25 In the trans¬ 
mission process, however, Mennonite Brethren—originally a move¬ 
ment of vitality and renewal—risked premature ossification. John B. 
Toews cautiously suggests that “by celebrating the reality of the new 
birth and repeatedly recalling the experience of the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury Brethren may have restricted and conventionalized their concept 
of conversion and in the process they may have become more con¬ 
servative than their founders.” 26 A century earlier, historian Peter M. 
Friesen was bolder. He exclaims that only one year after the June Re¬ 
forms the Mennonite Brethren Church was becoming “like the Kleine 
Gemeinde (more puritanical in attitude, somewhat melancholic and 
formalistically-ascetically pious) rather than like the ‘Huepfer.’” 27 

The experiences of three Mennonite Brethren leaders in Canada 
represent three ossifying tendencies in conversion: expected confor¬ 
mity to a normative emotional experience, fixed expectations of the 
conversion process, and rigidly defined rules for the converted life. 
Benjamin B. Janz, pastor and conference leader, struggled with his own 
conversion experience in 1895 because even after repeated confes¬ 
sions, reliance on Isaiah 43:25, and “promises of self-surrender.. .noth¬ 
ing happened inwardly or outwardly.. .There was no response from 
above.” 28 Janz did not experience the culminating breakthrough of joy 
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that, according to the accepted pattern, was supposed to follow im¬ 
mediately upon one’s awakening and wrestling. 29 Teacher and school 
president Abraham H. Unruh, in his 1954 history of the Mennonite 
Brethren, warned against making a fixed pattern out of conversions 
that could now take place all in one evening, as was being promoted 
by North American evangelists, over and against the lengthy process 
of preaching, prayer and searching the Scriptures that was once the 
norm. 30 In 1957 Johannes Harder, a pastor and conference leader, 
sought to resist the worldly influences of Canadian life on immigrant 
Mennonite Brethren by helping to draft rules ( Regeln ) that could help 
them live converted lives. 31 These rules (subsequently published and 
widely distributed only as guidelines [ Richtlinien ]) called for, among 
other things, a commitment to Bible reading, prayer, family devotions, 
obedience to church decisions, witnessing, refusing military service and 
the renunciation of smoking, drinking alcohol, attending theatres and 
dances, wearing jewellery or cosmetics and marrying an unbeliever. 32 

By the 1950s Canadian Mennonite Brethren were wrestling 
publicly with the meaning of conversion. Conversion was a frequent 
topic in The Voice, published by the Mennonite Brethren Bible Col¬ 
lege (MBBC), and in the first two study conferences of the General 
Conference of Mennonite Brethren. The difficulties understanding 
conversion were highlighted in a 1956 article in The Voice titled simply 
“Conversion,” and written by MBBC faculty member Henry R. Baerg. 
After affirming the centrality of conversion for Mennonite Brethren, 
Baerg attempted to clarify an understanding of conversion, but ended 
up highlighting its paradoxes and contradictions. He pointed out the 
danger of stereotyping experience, yet still identified three stages in 
the conversion experience. 33 He expected the conversion experience to 
be deeply felt, yet acknowledged that some conversions are emotion¬ 
ally quiet. 34 “The whole experience is the work of the Holy Spirit,” yet 
every Christian must make a voluntary agreement with God. 35 Turning 
from one’s evil ways is a scriptural priority, but the desire to do good 
works is insufficient without a “personal decision to be a Christian.” 35 
Baerg criticized the psychology of religion as unable to account for 
true conversion, yet he appealed to psychology in support of conver¬ 
sions usually occurring among youth and young adults. 37 He expected 
conversion to include a clear turning point, yet allowed for gradual 
conversions “after a longer period of preparation and conviction.” 38 

Many of these dilemmas became sharply focused around the 
matter of children’s conversions. In contrast to the founding period 
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in Russia, the majority of Mennonite Brethren were now converting 
as youth. A survey of more than 1,600 Mennonite Brethren members 
and attendees in Manitoba in 1957 indicated that the average age at 
conversion was 13.3 years old. 39 As well, many of the initial efforts 
by Canadian Mennonite Brethren to evangelize outside their Ger- 
man-Russian ethnic circle targeted children more than adults. 40 Child 
conversions required a reexamination of many aspects of conversion: 
the amount of knowledge required, the human evidences of divine re¬ 
generation, the appropriate ethical outcomes, emotional expectations, 
church membership responsibilities, the role of normal child and youth 
development, and coercion versus free choice. 

In the early issues of The Voice , and in many of the presentations at 
those first two study conferences, pastors and teachers offered a variety 
of responses to these issues. John A. Toews wrote in defense of child 
conversion, but with the provisos that salvation explanations need to 
be simplified and that altar calls and fear of hell should not be used 
with children. 41 I. W. Redekopp observed that although regeneration 
(which is done by God) happens instantaneously, a child might only 
come to recognize their conversion gradually over time, and thus may 
need to turn to Christ many times. 42 V. D. Toews said that one can tell 
if a child has been converted if they pray, if their prayers are answered 
and if their whole life is a witness. 43 With respect to viewing conver¬ 
sion as a process, D. Edmond Hiebert allowed for a process leading 
up to conversion; but he was reluctant to name the convert’s ongo¬ 
ing turnings to Christ as “conversion.” 44 David Ewert supported the 
perspective of conversion as an ongoing lifelong process by making a 
strong case for the inseparability of justification and sanctification. 4S 
He downplayed the significance of emotional crises by redefining the 
conversion experience as a “day by day relationship to Christ” in which 
the believer continually chooses to reign over sin, that is, chooses holy 
living. 46 Jacob Quiring, by contrast, upheld the emotional dimension 
of conversion: “a release of emotional tension.. .will always be a by¬ 
product of a good confession. It will inevitably accompany the forgive¬ 
ness of sins.” 47 As for the actions of a converted person, Lando Hiebert 
pushed for greater strictness in banning non-Christian activities for 
Mennonite Brethren, even opposing membership in professional so¬ 
cieties when they “become a pleasure group.” 48 George W. Peters was 
more gracious, speaking not of prohibitions, but of the positive out¬ 
comes to be seen in the converted who are progressively becoming 
more obedient to Christ. 49 John A. Toews suggested that one must 
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already be turning away from sinful living before one can be saved; S0 
whereas Waldo Hiebert implied that holy living is not a precondi¬ 
tion for conversion, but results instead from the “genuine transforming 
spiritual experience” of having “a personal experience in Christ,” of 
being baptized and of dedicating oneself to follow Christ. 51 

As Mennonite Brethren celebrated their centennial in 1960, they 
embarked on several decades of self-examination and evaluation— 
what Abram J. Klassen called a “crisis of the search for identity.” 52 
During these years, a series of essays by Delbert Wiens from Cali¬ 
fornia sparked further reflections on conversion among Mennonite 
Brethren. In New Wineskins for Old Wine: A Study of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church , Wiens argues that Mennonite Brethren have lost a 
true experience of conversion: they have replaced experience, maturity 
and ethical discipleship with talk, rules and witnessing. 53 Stimulated 
by Wiens’ articles, and by the expansion of the Mennonite Brethren 
beyond its traditional ethnic boundaries, discussions about conversion 
broadened beyond the conversion of children in two new directions: 
the conversion of subsequent generations of adult Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren and the conversion of those who did not have a Christian heritage. 
Such discussions centered primarily around the experiential aspect of 
conversion and on the ethical outcomes of conversion. 54 

The affective experience of conversion continued to be alterna¬ 
tively highlighted or downplayed. Waldo Hiebert used his 1974 study 
conference paper, “The Place of Feeling in Christian Experience,” to 
argue that Mennonite Brethren have suppressed emotional experience 
in conversion and in ongoing Christian life by their cold intellectu- 
alism, fear of emotional excesses and legalism. 55 The following year, 
John A. Toews, in his landmark A History of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church , identified experiential faith and conversion as distinctive of 
Mennonite Brethren theology, but had little to say about the affective 
dimensions of that experience. 56 In 1980 Hans Kasdorf, in his insight¬ 
ful book Christian Conversion in Context , offered the most detailed and 
substantial explanation of the affective experience in conversion. He 
drew on various social sciences to present a schema demonstrating 
“that Christian conversion does not follow a stereotyped pattern, but 
may take a variety of forms both personal and multi-personal.” 57 In 
this way, Kasdorf effectively undermined the tendency of Mennonite 
Brethren to expect conversion to be experienced in only one way, while 
still upholding the significance of genuine human experience. 
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The strict ethical descriptions of the converted life were further 
moderated during these decades. In 1969 Mennonite Brethren del¬ 
egates passed a resolution stating that henceforth ethical statements 
would be understood as ideals and guidelines, not as rules or con¬ 
ditions for church membership. 58 In a similar vein, conference reso¬ 
lutions on ethical conduct became very lengthy, often preceded by 
detailed explanations. Three sociological studies of Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren in the 1970s and 1980s highlighted the discrepancy between 
Mennonite Brethren’s widespread experiences of initial conversion— 
associated with high scores for devotional life with God and personal 
moral behaviors—and their low scores on social ethics and concerns. 59 
This prompted Mennonite Brethren leaders to place greater emphasis 
on the need for discipleship and ethical living when speaking about 
conversion. John A. Toews, for instance, found many occasions to 
highlight Harold Bender’s “Anabaptist Vision” in his history of the 
Mennonite Brethren. 60 

In 1980 another book was published that addressed conversion. 
Conversion: Doorway to Discipleship is a collection of essays by seven 
Mennonite Brethren writers, six of whom had lived in Canada. Al¬ 
though the main emphasis of the book is that “if conversion is real, 
it must be evident in a changed life,” one of its particularly new and 
helpful contributions was the essay by anthropologist Paul Hiebert. 61 
Hiebert offered Mennonite Brethren a way of integrating the two di¬ 
mensions of conversion that were being widely debated at the time: 
namely, experience and ethical outcomes. Hiebert recommended 
that rather than understanding conversion as crossing a boundary 
marked by defining doctrines and changed behaviors (a bounded-set 
perspective), 62 Mennonite Brethren should understand conversion as 
changing the direction of one’s life towards a center who is Christ (a 
centered-set perspective). 63 This centered-set perspective highlighted 
the process or journey aspect that is essential to Christian conversion, 
and incorporated both the experience of making a life-changing deci¬ 
sion and ongoing growth in ethical living and spiritual formation. 64 

After 1980, with its two landmark books on conversion (followed 
that fall by an issue of Direction journal comprising responses to those 
books), the debates about conversion seemed to abate among Men¬ 
nonite Brethren. 65 Several conference publications did, however, offer 
teachings on conversion and conversion testimonials, thereby offer¬ 
ing a glimpse into the Mennonite Brethren understanding of conver¬ 
sion in the 1990s. Conversion was presented in several of the topical 
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teaching pamphlets that the Canadian Board of Faith and Life began 
publishing in 1993. These generally described conversion as a change 
in loyalties marked by a decision, commitment or confession of faith. 66 
Transformation and living a new life were also central including life in 
a church community, love and peacemaking. 67 These pamphlets were 
clear that conversion can be either sudden or gradual. 68 In the words of 
the pamphlet DDP: Description of a Discipled Person, published by the 
Canadian Board of Christian Education Ministries, a disciple of Jesus 
is “journey conscious.” 69 

The Canadian Conference’s Christian Education Ministries also 
published teaching resources that were designed to help teach children 
a lifestyle of ongoing conversion. The Life Steps Plan for Ministries to 
Children stated that children’s ministries in a local congregation should 
nourish children spiritually by maintaining a balance between six main 
“spiritual ‘food groups’” 70 In the first of these groups, “Salvation,” chil¬ 
dren should be given “regular opportunities to receive Christ as Saviour 
and to share their faith story as they have experienced it.” 71 Whereas 
children from non-Christian homes could be expected to respond pos¬ 
itively to teaching about Jesus by “[inviting] Jesus to be their Savior” 
(i.e., conversion with a definite beginning), children from Christian 
homes would “naturally affiliate with their parents’ faith” (i.e., conver¬ 
sion as a process). 72 Significantly, The Life Steps Plan insisted that a 
healthy children’s ministry will focus not only on initial conversion, but 
will also emphasize practicing spiritual disciplines of devotion to God, 
knowing the Bible, having good relationships in the church, reaching 
out beyond the local church and serving people in need. These catego¬ 
ries correspond to the first five qualities of the Description of a Discipled 
Person. In a similar vein, First Steps for Kids: Lessons to Help Children 
Grow More as Christians seeks to foster a life-long journey conscious¬ 
ness among children aged seven to eleven. 73 After these children have 
made an initial decision to follow Jesus, First Steps offers them four 
lessons that are meant to help them be assured of their salvation, know 
God, pray and read the Bible, and belong to a church. 

The most recent Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith also 
speaks about conversion, although it never uses the word “conversion.” 74 
Instead, the Confession prefers the vocabulary of salvation, saving and 
Savior. This fits with the Confession’s primary emphasis on God’s role 
in conversion. Even the article titled “Salvation” speaks relatively littie 
about the human role in conversion. This shift in emphasis is striking 
in light of the extensive debates in the previous decades on describing 
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the human dimension of conversion. The most common words that 
the Confession does use to describe the human role are “believing” and 
“believers.” The second most frequent words are “disciple,” “follower,” 
and “obey”—reinforced by half of the Confession consisting of descrip¬ 
tions of the changed life that is lived by converted persons. Of the three 
Mennonite Brethren Confessions of Faith, this is the first to mention 
joy in relation to the new birth. 75 It also uses a great deal of language 
that reflects the relationship between converted persons and God. 

Nothing is said in the Confession of Faith about the conversion 
of children. The commentary on the Confession, however, encourages 
Mennonite Brethren to “validate, affirm, and celebrate childhood con¬ 
versions” because even young children “are spiritually sensitive and can 
respond to the work of the Spirit in their lives.” 76 The commentary 
reminds its readers that such responses must be voluntary, not a result 
of the wishes or persuasion of adults. The commentary also counsels 
that children and youths who have experienced conversion be encour¬ 
aged to grow in their “obedience to the teachings of Christ, Christian 
service, and involvement in the local church,” even postponing bap¬ 
tism until they “understand what it means to be accountable to the 
congregation.” 77 

Having begun this study with conversion accounts from the Zi- 
onsbote, it is appropriate to end with more recent conversion accounts. 
From 1993 through 2002, the Mennonite Brethren Herald published 
two issues a year of Encounter , a magazine to “pass...on to someone 
who might be influenced towards the Christian faith through reading 
it.” 78 In these twenty issues, the editors included more than fifty bio¬ 
graphical articles, most of which included descriptions of conversion. 
In later issues of Encounter, Mennonite Brethren were the subjects 
(and frequently also the authors) of most of these articles. A common 
theme throughout these biographical articles was the change that a 
person had experienced as a result of their conversion: for example, 
changed relationships, changed life habits or joining a church. For 
many people, knowledge and belief about Jesus and God were central 
to their conversions, which were typically marked by a specific deci¬ 
sion or commitment, or occasionally by a series of decisions or com¬ 
mitments. Frequently, there was a process leading up to that decision, 
with a process of further changes taking place after the decision, a 
pattern of process-event-process. There were no stories of persons who 
simply found themselves being nurtured into faith. These were almost 
all stories of adult conversions. Of the two child conversion stories, one 
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turned out to be a conversion that “did not take root.” 79 Only some of 
these biographical articles included descriptions of an emotional expe¬ 
rience associated with conversion. 80 There was a great deal of language 
that spoke of people having a relationship with God as a result of their 
conversion. 

Conversion during the Mennonite Brethren’s founding decades 
in Russia can be characterized by five primary dimensions: a process 
of change culminating in a climactic event indicating one’s assurance of 
salvation; intense affective experiences during that process and climax; a 
relationship with God that required realigned relationships within the 
Mennonite community; changed actions of public witness, baptism 
and ethical living; and freely-exercised volition. 

By the early decades of the twentieth century, when the number of 
Mennonite Brethren in Canada was increasing, conversion was being 
understood more rigidly, especially by fixing the pattern of the affec¬ 
tive experiences, by gradually reducing or even eliminating the process 
prior to the conversion event, and by defining the actions of a con¬ 
verted life with mandatory rules. 

By mid-century, Mennonite Brethren were wrestling with how to 
redefine all five dimensions of conversion, especially in light of the 
conversions of their children. During the “identity crisis” years of the 
1960s and 1970s, the conversion experience and its resulting actions 
were intentionally examined. Experience came to be understood as 
highly variable in affect and process; leaders urged greater ethical 
living; and centered-set thinking offered a way to link ethical lifestyle 
with vital experience. 

After 1980 debates about conversion seemed to subside. There 
seemed to be widespread consensus that many kinds of change are part 
of conversion. The experience of conversion could be a sudden event 
or a gradual process, but was usually described as including a point of 
commitment decision. That volitional event was associated with beliefs 
based on knowledge. God’s role in conversion and humans’ relation¬ 
ship with God received greater emphasis than previously. Little atten¬ 
tion was given to affect; transformed ways of living continued to be 
taught; and converts were expected to relate to a church community. 

Although this study has not provided a detailed historical analysis 
of the influences that contributed to these shifts in emphasis, several 
key influences have been highlighted. During the founding period, an 
Anabaptist-Mennonite heritage was overlaid with the perspectives of 
Lutheran pietists and German Baptists. Mennonite Brethren villag- 
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ers adjusted their conversions both as accommodations to, and reac¬ 
tions against, their broader Mennonite communities. As immigrants 
to Canada, Mennonite Brethren wrestled with the complications of 
adjusting to new cultures and communities, and with the “town” influ¬ 
ences of modernism (including fundamentalism and evangelicalism). 
Higher education, charismatic movements, increased evangelistic ef¬ 
forts and a diluting of their ethnic glue also shaped Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren understanding and experience of conversion. Additional historical 
research into grassroots sources (e.g., personal journals, biographies, 
articles in the Mennonite Brethren Herald and the Rundschau , teach¬ 
ing materials, devotional resources, teaching curricula and syllabi) is 
needed to confirm the trends identified in this paper. 

Undoubtedly, conversion continues to be a fluid reality for Cana¬ 
dian Mennonite Brethren. Although Mennonite Brethren continue a 
vigorous pursuit of church planting, local outreach and cross-cultural 
mission, the recent absence of discussion about the nature of conver¬ 
sion is puzzling if conversion continues to be at the core of their spiri¬ 
tuality. One explanation may be that Mennonite Brethren have settled 
on a common understanding of conversion. Alternatively, they may 
have become so diverse in response to various influences that sub¬ 
groups are free to understand conversion as they see fit. It may even 
be that conversion is no longer perceived as the center of Mennonite 
Brethren spirituality. 

In my view, Canadians’ decreasing church affiliation and increas¬ 
ing attention to spirituality constitute an invitation for Mennonite 
Brethren to again look seriously at conversion. As already described, 
Mennonite Brethren have broadened their understandings of conver¬ 
sion during the past several decades, acknowledging that there are 
many different ways in which God accomplishes conversion and many 
different ways in which people experience conversion. For the sake of 
mission, the implications of this broadened understanding need to be 
explored in at least two ways. 

First, having recognized that God is the primary actor in conver¬ 
sion and that much of conversion is a process, Mennonite Brethren 
would do well to exercise trust and patience in their evangelism meth¬ 
odologies. On the one hand, conversion that is restricted to a human 
commitment decision in response to right knowledge will be inad¬ 
equate for many relativistic Canadians. On the other hand, conversion 
that emphasizes God’s role in conversion will likely resonate with Ca¬ 
nadians who are more attracted to divine mystery than to institutions’ 
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rules for living. Furthermore, because conversion can be a gradual 
journey instead of a sudden crisis, Mennonite Brethren can develop 
ways of becoming patient companions and co-travelers with their Ca¬ 
nadian neighbors, helping them notice ways in which the Holy Spirit 
is already calling them into a relationship with God in Christ Jesus. 

Second, Mennonite Brethren still need to integrate emotional 
experience with conversion in ways that engage the entire person. 
The conversion stories in Schmidt’s book and the Encounter maga¬ 
zines suggest that although Mennonite Brethren continue to describe 
conversion in terms of changed lifestyle, voluntary commitment and 
renewed relationships, the place of affective experience in conversion 
is uncertain or even ignored. Few published accounts and teachings 
address the emotions of a person being converted by God. This lacuna 
is striking in light of the central role that emotional experiences played 
in the early Mennonite Brethren conversions, and in light of the ef¬ 
forts of later Mennonite Brethren teachers to integrate the affective 
dimension of conversion experiences. Canadians who want to experi¬ 
ence reality fully need to be offered a conversion journey that offers 
a vital experience of God that touches all the dimensions of human 
experience including the affect. 

Throughout their history, Mennonite Brethren have looked to 
other denominations and bodies of knowledge for help in understand¬ 
ing conversion in ways that are faithful both to Scripture and experi¬ 
ence. Christian traditions that link a life of contemplative awareness of 
God with a life of participation in God’s mission can help Mennonite 
Brethren integrate trusting patience and emotional vitality with the 
mission of extending to Canadians God’s offer of lifelong conversion. 
The brothers of the Taize Community in France, for instance, model 
a joyful and patient attentiveness to God’s transforming work as they 
pray, sing and study the scriptures with young visitors and with people 
in hardship around the world. 81 The ancient practice of spiritual direc¬ 
tion offers an attentive posture for patient evangelism. 82 The practi¬ 
cal guidance of the sixteenth-century Spiritual Exercises by Ignatius of 
Loyola offers a way of recognizing God’s converting influence by dis¬ 
cerning a person’s inner affective movements. 83 By learning from the 
convictions and practices of other believers such as these, Mennonite 
Brethren may be able not only to recapture for themselves the depth of 
vital experience with God that was familiar to their founders, but also 
to offer other Canadians that kind of life-changing experience. Such a 
conversion would surely be a center that can hold. 
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Radical Ecclesiology for Local Churches: 
Reflections from a 

Colombian Mennonite Brethren Perspective 1 


Cesar Garcia 


“Those who ignore what has happened in the world 
before they were born are always like children.” - Cicero 


The Anabaptists of the sixteenth century were known as radicals 
because of their desire to return to the roots of the Christian faith. 
“Radical ecclesiology” refers to the search for the origins and roots 
of the church as revealed in the New Testament and to the faith of 
the early church as understood by the sixteenth-century Anabaptist 
movement. This chapter will seek to determine whether there is any 
difference between Protestant evangelical ecclesiology and Anabaptist 
ecclesiology. Furthermore, given the recent reforms in Roman Catho¬ 
lic worship, is there any difference between Roman Catholic ecclesiol¬ 
ogy and Anabaptist ecclesiology? 

The world today is what some have called a “global village.” Radio, 
television, the internet and the media have caused a general explosion 
of world concepts. 2 In the particular case of Latin America, almost 
every worldview is represented. It is now common to see Marxists, 
agnostics, pre-modernists, modernists, postmodernists, people of faith, 
atheists and people of many other ideological trends. The world has 
adopted absolute relativism where there are neither norms nor fixed 
boundaries, where relative truths are given and absolute truth does 
not exist, and where tolerance is confused with the acceptance of the 
validity of all ideas. 

Unfortunately, the Christian faith has not escaped this process. 
Religious syncretism has penetrated contemporary expressions of 
Christianity. Changes in Roman Catholicism and its ecclesiological 
imitation of Protestantism in its different forms have made it almost 
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impossible to define what Anabaptist distinctives are and how they 
can enrich other denominations. The historic identity crisis experi¬ 
enced by Mennonite Brethren does not help. 3 Due to the blend of 
Anabaptist, pietist and evangelical theologies in Mennonite Brethren 
origins and history, it has not been easy for Mennonite Brethren in 
Latin America to find an authentic flavor. 4 

Individualism marked by the search for sensationalism, feeling 
and consumerism is another feature of contemporary Latin America. 
A culture jointly shaped by the forces of modernism and consumer¬ 
ism centered around personal realization, spontaneity and pleasure has 
been established; hedonism has become axiomatic with contemporary 
Latin culture. 5 This process has also influenced religion. Today, people 
patronize the “supermarket of faith” in which the “client” chooses from 
a range of churches for the church that best matches their necessi¬ 
ties. In the words of French philosopher Giles Lipovetsky, “Some¬ 
body could be a believer, but like a la carte , some dogma is maintained, 
others are eliminated, and the Gospels are mixed with the Qur’an, 
Zen or Buddhism. Spirituality is situated on the kaleidoscopic age of 
supermarket and self-service.” 6 This reality has pressured Mennonite 
Brethren to copy the worship practices, strategies and methodologies 
of other “successful” Christian movements even if it sacrifices Anabap¬ 
tist principles. As Stuart Murray points out, “Many Mennonites seem 
more interested in purpose-driven churches or the Alpha course” than 
in their Anabaptist tradition. 7 

The temptation to adapt the Mennonite Brethren concept and 
practices of the church to trends of the time is not new. As has often 
been said, “He or she who does not know history is destined to repeat 
it.” It is for this reason that Mennonite Brethren should evaluate their 
ecclesiology, considering how their Anabaptist ancestors may view this 
present age. Jose Ortega y Gasset states, “each generation stands on the 
shoulders of its predecessors like acrobats in a vast human pyramid.” 8 
It is not necessary to not “reinvent the wheel,” or to form a new ecclesi¬ 
ology. A review of the history that values the insights of the sixteenth- 
century Anabaptists has much to offer the Latin American Church of 
the twenty-first century. 

What do Mennonite Brethren Understand by the Church 


When Mennonite Brethren define the church according to its 
function, two tendencies can be observed, both coming from the An- 
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glo-Saxon world. The first tendency came to Latin America through 
dispensationalism. John Driver explains how “for many Christians of 
this tradition the reason for the church is practically limited to the an¬ 
nouncement of the good news of the Gospel.” 9 The second tendency, 
opposite to the first, conceives of the church as an instrument for ser¬ 
vice and change in the world. However, by emphasizing function in 
both cases, the importance of the church in itself is minimized. As 
noted by the Dutch theologian Hendrikus Berkhof, “To conceive the 
Church as purely functional in her mission is not acceptable...The 
mission of the Church is based on her communion with the Lord, just 
as it is also among the interrelation between her members.” 10 Accord¬ 
ing to some historians the heart of the Mennonite Brethren Church’s 
identity crisis has been the inability to integrate the evangelistic and 
service functions of the church. However, some Mennonites believe 
that the rediscovery of a distinctive past offers them opportunity to 
escape the ideological impasse proposed by the above two tendencies. 11 

The Anabaptists conceived of church in terms of the anticipation 
of the coming kingdom instead of in functional terms. This can be 
seen when analyzing the Anabaptist writings that accepted a New 
Testament dualism in which Christian values are placed in contrast to 
worldly ones. 12 The Hutterite Article Book states: 

Between the Christians and the world there exists a vast 
difference like that between heaven and earth. The world 
is the world, always remains the world, behaves like the 
world and all the world is nothing but world. The Chris¬ 
tian, on the other hand, has been called away from the 
world. He has been called never to conform to the world, 
never to be a consort, never to run along with the crowd 
of the world and never to pull its yoke. 13 

So, without forgetting the importance of the mission of evange¬ 
lism and social service, Driver highlights that “the Church not only 
proclaims the Kingdom of God, but also is the community of the King¬ 
dom, an anticipation (modest but authentic) of the Kingdom. ” 14 There¬ 
fore, Mennonite Brethren ecclesiology must reveal the kingdom they 
proclaim, and its expression must result in, among many other things, 
a biblical, discipling, liturgical and peacemaking community. 
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A Biblical Community 

A biblical community refers to the way that Anabaptist churches 
today apply principles from their sixteenth-century spiritual ancestors 
in their approach to Scripture. Driver condenses these points in the 
following paragraph: 

It is not the responsibility of the cleric, as such , nor of the in¬ 
dividual, to be interpreters of the Bible, but it is a task for the 
church as a community of faith and obedience. What char¬ 
acterized the Anabaptists’ focus on biblical interpretation 
was their conversion experience to Christ. For this reason 
they insisted that the reading and interpretation of the 
Bible needed to be Christ centered in a practical and exis¬ 
tential way within the community of disciples. The living 
Christ, experienced in the life of the believers, and the 
Christ that spoke to them through the Sacred Word, were 
in mutual agreement. 15 

It was significant for Anabaptists to interpret the Bible in two ways: 
communally and existentially. 

First, biblical interpretation was communal because, according to 
Driver, “in all the radical reformation movements studying the Bible as 
a group held a very important place.” 16 The entire congregation partic¬ 
ipated in the process of biblical interpretation without invalidating the 
role of teacher or prophet, but limiting the scope of their function. 17 

This way of understanding the Scriptures separates Mennonite 
Brethren from some of the Latin American Catholic, Protestant and 
evangelical churches where the interpretation of the Bible rests on the 
expert who stands before the congregation to impart the knowledge 
that God has given, and whose teachings, therefore, must never be 
questioned. 18 Even the formality with which the sermon or homily is 
presented, based mostly on the Greek oratorical patterns, prevents the 
community from fully participating in interpretation and from arriv¬ 
ing at a united model of relevant application. 

It is imperative that Mennonite Brethren establish preaching 
models that facilitate the participation of all members in the interpre¬ 
tation of the sacred text. 19 It is important to rediscover the simplicity 
and informality (including the priesthood of all believers) that their 
historic ancestors found in the New Testament church! 
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Second, biblical interpretation was existential for the early Ana¬ 
baptists as they asked themselves two questions of the text: 1) What 
does the Word say? 2) How can it be put into practice? 20 Many Prot¬ 
estants and evangelicals frequently talk of the importance of healthy 
doctrine as the mark of the true believer. However, Anabaptists go a 
step further by affirming that “the right biblical interpretation is not so 
much a question of information, but of repentance and being willing 
to submit to Christ and to our brothers and sisters within the com¬ 
munity of his disciples.” 21 

This emphasis on biblical obedience leads to some important 
implications. The now well-worn debate between liberalism and 
fundamentalism regarding the inerrancy of the Scriptures was not a 
relevant concern for the early Anabaptists. The radical church of the 
sixteenth century did not stop to examine which texts had to be ac¬ 
cepted and which not. Rather, the most important issue was how to 
obey the Bible. Walter Klaassen writes, “They were a biblical people, 
but not ‘fundamentalists.’They reflected on the function of the Bible 
but were not ‘liberals.’They were most concerned, not with the intel¬ 
lectual questions, but with humble obedience to Jesus to whom the 
Scriptures testify.” 22 

This acceptance of the Scripture in its totality and the emphasis on 
how to live it out in daily life was what helped Anabaptists proclaim 
a vision of a holistic Christianity. This vision needs to be reclaimed 
for contemporary society. As Pablo Deiros affirms, “The Latin Ameri¬ 
can needs holistic evangelization, with a whole gospel, for the whole 
person. 

There are various trends in the Christian community in Latin 
America that have prevented the practice of a whole gospel for the 
whole person. One of these is the ongoing influence of the pietistic 
movement. Although in its beginning it was an important and neces¬ 
sary movement of renewal in Europe, in Latin America modern pi¬ 
etism has stressed Latin American individualism. Deiros comments, 
“The Pietistic tendency has carried us to subjectivism and emotional¬ 
ism... to develop moral legalistic codes...to a devaluing of Christian 
traditions.” 24 Only a whole gospel, centered around following Jesus, 
keeps the church from subjectivism by providing a firm foundation 
by which it can judge its emotions and Christian walk. Only a whole 
gospel frees the church from legalism by questioning the traditions 
that do not have a biblical base and by accepting those that have it. 
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Another trend that is not based upon a whole gospel centered 
around Jesus is fundamentalism. This stems from a dualistic worldview 
that concerns itself with the verbal proclamation of the gospel as its 
only objective and priority. 25 Deiros explains, 

The false dualistic distinction between the material and 
the spiritual, body and soul, earthly life and eternal life, is 
characteristic of evangelical preaching in many churches. 

This has led to a concept of an indifferent and distant 
gospel not concerned with the immediate needs of the 
people. It has even produced an inhumane gospel that 
denies as heretical or worldly any demand for social jus¬ 
tice. 26 

This movement has been dubbed “native Pentecostalism,” which, with 
its emphasis on healing, deliverance and prosperity, is one of the most 
notable phenomena among Protestant evangelicals today. 27 

The Pentecostal-fundamentalist mix has reduced the impact of 
Scriptures by limiting the gospel to certain areas of human experience. 
Instead of compartmentalizing the gospel, Rene Padilla affirms that 
“nothing which affects man and history is exempt from the necessity 
and the possibility of submission to Christ, and therefore, nothing is 
outside the orbit of Christian mission interest.” 28 Mission, which is 
based on a whole gospel centered around Jesus, will take into account 
several factors including: the history and the present reality both of the 
community and the individual; everyday values transmitted through 
mass communication; worldviews portrayed in society, science and art; 
problems of the family such as machismo, sexual abuse, alcoholism and 
drug addiction; the environment and humanity’s interaction with it; 
and social, psychological and political conflicts. 29 

These factors demand pastoral leadership that disciples the indi¬ 
vidual within one’s family context (biblical counseling and doctrine), 
that provides for the needs of the community (social work and com¬ 
munity development), and that produces change in human behavior 
(worldview, relationship with the environment and responsible po¬ 
litical involvement). Karl Muller highlights, “From its beginning, the 
gospel was a gospel of love and giving help, and no one ever thought 
to establish rivalry between proclamation of the good news and the 
presence of love.” 10 
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A Discipling Community 

A discipling community is one that recognizes the importance of 
following Jesus and being conscious of what his demands imply for its 
life. Commitment and privileges are acquired and nourished within 
the local church once a person has decided to identify with the con¬ 
gregation and participate in a Christian lifestyle of service to others. 
Unfortunately, these dimensions have been lost in many congregations 
in the rush to grow numerically. Evangelism in Latin America has 
been, according to Deiros, “a gospel of special offers and not a gospel 
of discipleship and obedience.” 31 

It is common to hear preachers give invitations to receive Christ 
using terms that are sometimes hedonistic, with anthropocentric lan¬ 
guage, which offers the personal gratification sought by many today. 
The goal of such invitations is to see multitudes pray “the prayer of 
faith” without stopping to think whether the potential believer has 
understood what it actually means to follow Jesus. This kind of evan¬ 
gelism is the type that says, “confess and receive,” or “repeat after me 
and be saved.’’The words of Anabaptists such as Peter Riedman (1542) 
are relevant to this present context, ffe said, “Faith is not the empty 
illusion that those men think...that Christianity is in words only, and 
therefore hold and regard each and all as Christians, no matter how 
they live, if they but confess Christ with the mouth.” 32 

The method of evangelism used must communicate to every possi¬ 
ble convert that they need to take sufficient time to understand clearly 
what it means to follow Jesus. As Christ warned, “For which of you, 
intending to build a tower, does not first sit down and estimate the 
cost, to see whether he has enough to complete it?” (Luke 14:28). The 
church’s concern should not merely be to make converts, but rather to 
make disciples. 

Another tendency in Latin America is emphasizing a personal re¬ 
lationship with Christ to the point where the most important thing is 
to be at peace with God. This way of understanding what it means to 
follow Christ is the inheritance of pietism, and, according to Deiros, it 
idealizes the Christian life in “individualistic terms, emphasizing the 
personal experience of the Christian and his obedience as an indi¬ 
vidual before God’s mandates.” 33 While it is true that a personal ex¬ 
perience with God is fundamental, the formation of a biblical concept 
of commitment with the new family of God, through the discipleship 
learned by following Jesus in community, is also required. The Scrip- 
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tures do not often describe a Christian as an exclusive solitary body, 
and it refers to the “body” most often as the inclusive body of believers 
in Christ. Friedmann affirms, 

In Anabaptism, finally, the answer is a combination of a 
vertical with a horizontal relationship. Here the thesis is 
accepted that man cannot come to God except together with 
his brother. In other words, the brother, the neighbor, con¬ 
stitutes an essential element of one’s personal redemption. 

For the disciple there is no such thing as an isolated Chris¬ 
tian in his lonely cell. To him brotherhood is not merely 
an ethical adjunct to Christian theological thinking but 
an integral condition for any genuine restoration of God’s 
image in man (which after all is the deepest meaning of 
redemption). 34 

Each Mennonite Brethren member must understand that com¬ 
mitment to God implies commitment to his body, to the church. No 
one can be a true Christian if there is not the willingness to help others 
and at the same time to receive help from others in seeking Jesus. 
Ulrich Stadler stated, “If...each member withholds assistance from 
the other, the whole thing must go to pieces.” 35 

In certain mega churches one sees evidence of what is described 
by Padilla: “It is a known fact that the goal of missions is to ‘save souls’ 
and form churches made up of individuals.” 36 It is among these kinds 
of groups where people often don’t even know the name of the brother 
or sister at their side (much less their needs). It is necessary to embrace 
a much more Christological pattern of what discipleship in commu¬ 
nity actually means. 

A Liturgical Community 

A liturgical community is one that recognizes the importance of 
worship in community by organizing worship services in which ev¬ 
eryone has the possibility of participating and edifying others. A wor¬ 
ship service needs to be more than one mouth speaking to many ears, 
which is the tradition that has infiltrated many Mennonite Brethren 
churches. 

One factor that has influenced the socio-political history of the 
Latin American people is authoritarianism and autocratic leadership. 37 
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The tendency of following a leader “religiously” translates into clerical¬ 
ism. Driver speaks of the exclusive functions of the person who rep¬ 
resents God, “It is hoped that the ‘religious professional’ will bless or 
sanctify the life of the society or individual in some way.. .he is called 
upon to offer prayers and blessings in public events.” 38 The religious 
leader possesses a special quality that permits him to exercise spiritual 
function that a lay person is not called to do. 39 Anthropologist Virginia 
Gutierrez de Pineda comments that the priest is consulted because it 
is believed that there are magical traits tied to the priestly image. 40 Un¬ 
fortunately, this tendency also has penetrated the Protestant church. 
Taylor writes, 

This characteristic is very visible among evangelical lead¬ 
ers, whether on a small scale in a little church, in the mega 
churches of the large cities, in the denominational bureau¬ 
cracies, in the various para-ecclesiastical organizations, or 
other ministries. The concentration and abuse of personal 
power among Latin evangelicals simply reflects the larger 
secular society, for most of them have not seen the biblical 
servant-leader modeled. 41 

The use of terms such as cleric, religious professional or full-time 
minister in many churches creates a specialized leadership, which 
constitutes the one voice that ministers to the entire community of 
faith, making it almost impossible for each believer to edify others and 
thereby exercise a true universal priesthood. As long as there is only 
one leader or a group of leaders, everything remains the same. Deiros 
explains, “Individualism also finds expression in the Pentecostal un¬ 
derstanding of the Christian faith. In many Pentecostal churches, one 
finds within the ecclesiastic structure a group of men or one strong 
personality that dominates the congregation.” 42 

Some Protestants in Colombia debate whether they should have 
a traditional liturgy with an emphasis on foreign hymns or resort to 
contemporary music and more emotional expressions. The early Ana¬ 
baptists proposed a worship style that was more informal and par¬ 
ticipatory. Leopold Scharnschlager stated, “One person after another 
should be allowed to speak.” 43 Walter Klaassen states, “what is espe¬ 
cially striking [among early Anabaptists] is the rejection of the preach¬ 
er’s monologue and an uncompromising emphasis on congregational 
participation.” 44 
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As long as Mennonite Brethren continue having churches that are 
pastor centered or praise team centered , they will not have strong com¬ 
munities that grow together. John H.Yoder claims, “In the New Testa¬ 
ment. . .we find.. .several types of leadership, exercised by several types 
of qualified persons, each clearly identified. It is the mono-pastoral 
pattern which stifles the growth of leadership.” 45 

Sebastian Rodriguez suggests that churches should return to the 
practice that was quite normal in the worship gatherings of the Men- 
nonites, where individuals would respectfully interrupt and ask ques¬ 
tions or express disagreement with a teaching. 46 Mennonite Brethren 
need to return to a time for testimonies, to Bible study in groups, to 
exercising different gifts, to prayer and concrete petitions from dif¬ 
ferent people, to commentaries and reflections of the exposition, to 
participatory praise, to the use of art and symbols, and to all that fa¬ 
cilitates the words of the Apostle Paul, “What should be done then, 
my friends? When you come together, each one has a hymn, a lesson, 
a revelation, a tongue, or an interpretation. Let all things be done for 
building up”(l Cor. 14:26). 

According to Friedmann, two characteristics are necessary to be 
an Anabaptist church that agrees with the churches of the sixteenth 
century: (1) There should be no spiritual distinction between lay mem¬ 
bers and preachers, for all are of “one priestly nation” (1 Pet. 2:5,9); and 
(2) There should be no distinction between secular and sacred work, 
the plowing of the fields or assembling for worship, for all areas of life 
in principle are sanctified and transfigured within this church. All of 
life is one great service of God and surrender to God. 47 

Driver says that putting an end to clericalism as it exists is part 
of the saving work of Jesus Christ. 48 This does not imply that con¬ 
gregations should not have leaders. It implies that the structure of 
leadership has to be different from the secular models that facilitate 
authoritarianism and that the process of making decisions has to be 
consultative. 49 Driver continues, “In the large diversity of gifts, some 
fall into the category that we call leadership and others are helpers. But 
all contribute to growth and edification in love.” 50 

A Peaceful Community 

The inadequate manner of dealing with conflict within Christian¬ 
ity has a long history. The South American continent has not been free 
of violence on the part of Christians. Juana B. de Bucana details the 
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acts of violence between Catholics and Protestants in Colombia. 51 It 
is common to speak of pacifism in Latin America, and even more so 
with the Anabaptists. But what does it mean to be peacemakers in the 
internal life of the church? 

The vision of social change, which characterized the Anabaptists of 
the sixteenth century, required a radical change from beneath through 
the voluntary creation of a new kind of social group. 52 Anabaptists 
sought to live in peace in each local community before taking that 
experience to their secular society, which was outside “the perfection 
of Christ.”To live peacefully within the church has to do principally 
with conflict resolution. However, Cornelius Dyck describes how in the 
early years the Anabaptists struggled with divisions and strife about 
doctrine and personal rivalry. 53 The Anabaptists have not always had 
a good record when it comes to conflict resolution. The Mennonite 
Brethren Conference in Colombia has already experienced conflict 
and division in its history. 54 

It is very important to address the theme of conflict resolution 
within Mennonite Brethren communities today because the major 
internal problems that exist in their congregations do not reflect the 
biblical God of love and peace. As Murray states, “Putting our own 
houses in order is essential if we are to address conflict in other con¬ 
texts with integrity.” 55 For example, there are many ministerial teams 
that have been damaged because of interpersonal conflicts. Guillermo 
Taylor claims, “the principle causes of missionary fallout are attributed 
to the issues of character and spirituality, bad relationships and inter¬ 
personal conflict.” 56 Studies done by Jonathan Lewis, which analyzed 
the reasons for missionary dropout, show how interpersonal problems 
within a missionary team are listed as the sixth among twenty-five 
reasons why missionaries leave the field. 37 

Menno Simons says, “If he [a servant of the Lord] is to instruct 
in meekness those that oppose, how can he destroy them?” 58 The de¬ 
structive attitude that is so often criticized in state governments is 
also sometimes present in relationships among sisters and brothers in 
the church. Mennonite Brethren leaders must teach how to resolve 
conflicts using biblical principles in order to be communities that truly 
anticipate the kingdom of Christ. 

In addition to managing conflict between brothers and sisters in 
the church, it is necessary to carry this teaching into family life. Ac¬ 
cording to Gutierrez de Pineda, “The family as an institution is the 
place from which all the community’s institutions are projected. This 
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institution more than others, influences the incidents of social and 
cultural evolution and the problems of social disease, and therefore is 
the critical point for change in society.” 59 If believers know how to be 
peacemakers in the way conflict is managed within families and con¬ 
gregations, then real change will be initiated from beneath, impacting 
the rest of society. Thomas Finger claims that Anabaptists can make 
an important contribution “by gently insisting that true community 
simply does involve commitments, limitations and accountability.” 60 

Such a change will have to deal with the lack of memory that is 
part of Colombian people. Colombia se derrumba y nosotros de rumba , 
is the phrase that explains this reality; “Colombia is collapsing and 
we’re partying.” Music, sports, soap operas, beauty pageants and festi¬ 
vals are ways by which Colombian people try to avoid the cruel reality 
of violence and war. 61 Memory of murders and massacres is a burden 
too heavy for Colombian society. In a postmodern society, “to remem¬ 
ber” the injustice and suffering of people is something that is hard to 
do. Rather, they would enjoy the moment and live the present. Yet 
one cannot forget that Colombia is a leader in statistics on violence. 62 
Colombians want to forget the 4.5 million displaced people and the 
3,000 kidnapped people in their country. But if they do this, as some 
evangelicals Protestants do in their search for feelings of relief, the 
peace of Jesus that is possible through forgiveness and reconciliation 
will never be a reality. 

Johann Baptist Metz affirms, “‘Remembering’ has its central and 
theologically foundational significance in the form it takes as a ‘soli¬ 
darity looking back.’ It is a memorative solidarity with the dead and 
the vanquished.” 63 In order to be a relevant church in the Latin Amer¬ 
ican context, Mennonite Brethren are called to be a peaceful commu¬ 
nity that emphasizes memory. As exemplified by the early Anabaptists, 
Mennonite Brethren need to help Colombians remember the trag¬ 
edies of murders and injustice. 64 Reconciliation requires recognition of 
the past in order to forgive and bring healing. 

Conclusion 

The trends within Christianity in Latin America today are many 
and varied. Only a historical and theological analysis can free the 
Mennonite Brethren from following the latest ecclesiological trends, 
the influences and ways of thought that are far from the Anabaptist 
tradition. 65 It is important to maintain a Mennonite Brethren identity, 
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not because they consider themselves the only true church, but rather 
because with their emphases they can enrich other Christian com¬ 
munities that seek to live out a New Testament faith. 66 The following 
words by Juan Mateos are instructive for becoming a biblical, disci- 
pling, liturgical and peacemaking community: 

A community is created where there are 
not some above, and others below 
but where everyone is last and all are first (Matthew 
19:30): 

all are brothers of one Father, servants of one Lord, 
disciples of one Master, 
the poor whose riches and security 
is God Himself (Matthew 6:19-21); 
where there is neither mine nor yours (Acts 4:32), 
a group of complete joy (Johnl5:ll; 16:24), 
of mutual affection (Romans 12:10; Colossians 3:12), 
of easy and continuous forgiveness 
(Matthew 18:21-22; Colossians 3:13); 
where there are no rivalries or parties, 
but instead all are united through love 
(Colossians 3:14) and mutual help (Matthew 5:7); 
where each one lends a hand to carry 
the burdens of the rest (Galatians 6:2), 
the qualities and gifts of each one 
are placed at the service of others 
(Romans 12:3-8; 1 Corinthians 12:4-11; Ephesians 
4:11-13) 

where authority means better service 
and never superiority (Luke 22:26-27). 67 
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Discernment in the Local Church: 
What Our Congregational Discussion on 
Women in Ministry Leadership Taught Us 
about the Anabaptist Practice of 
Community Hermenutics 


Brad Sumner and Keith Reed 


Repristinating the Practice of Community Hermeneutic 

As Christ followers, we continually seek to hear what God is saying 
to us. Five hundred years ago, our Anabaptist ancestors determined 
four ways that they could discern the will of God: through Scripture, 
through the life of Christ, through the voice of the Holy Spirit who 
resides in each believer and through the discerning community of 
faith. Mennonite Brethren have perhaps understood and practiced this 
fourth pathway of congregationally-rooted discernment infrequently 
and imperfectly. But it is our hope that when it comes to multi-faceted 
questions of theology and praxis that are non-confessional in nature, 
the practice of community hermeneutics can be repristinated or rei¬ 
magined for the edification and maturation of the church community 
(Eph. 4:13-16) and the accomplishment of our mission in the world. 

In this chapter, we will attempt to outline one example of how a 
community of faith working together and guided by the Holy Spirit 
and Scripture can live out its historical emphasis on community 
hermeneutics by examining the context and process for Jericho Ridge 
Community Church’s 2009 dialogue on Women In Ministry Leader¬ 
ship (WIML). 

Our intent is not to dictate the convictions we have arrived at 
on this theological issue, nor is it to hold up this process as appli¬ 
cable for all contexts. Rather it is our humble desire to provide a “third 
way” between the polarities of hierarchical exclusivity—where a few 
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well-schooled individuals mandate the path for the church—and the 
silence and inaction on a topic to which the Scripture gives witness. 

Furthermore, we hope that we can aid others both in finding their 
own way through complex theological issues and, in exhibiting a pos¬ 
ture of openness, to having the larger community of faith sharpen and 
shape the theological reflection of a congregation. Part of our aim in 
this chapter is to welcome the addition of other voices to the conver¬ 
sation so that Christ-followers everywhere can gain a deeper under¬ 
standing and appreciation for the identity and mission of Mennonite 
Brethren and the value that they place on community hermeneutics. 

Historical Context to the Question of Women in 
Ministry Leadership 

Mennonite Brethren have made slow, and at times painful, strides 
towards freeing women to exercise their gifts. While an 1879 reso¬ 
lution prohibited women from preaching or participating in discus¬ 
sions in church business meetings, many women were ordained as 
missionaries during the first half of the twentieth century. 1 In 1981 
the Mennonite Brethren General Conference encouraged women to 
participate in “local church and conference ministries,” but did not 
agree to “ordain women to pastoral leadership.” 2 Following several ad¬ 
ditional resolutions the General Conference finally clarified its po¬ 
sition in 1999 by encouraging women “to minister in the church in 
every function other than the lead pastorate.” 3 

By 2003 it became clear in the Canadian context that various 
voices were asking for this conversation to be re-opened. Thus, the 
Canadian Conference Board of Faith and Life began a multi-year pro¬ 
cess, which involved regional study conferences and conversations in 
preparation for a vote at Gathering 2006 in Calgary. It is beyond the 
scope of this chapter to describe the national process that led up to 
that point, but it is essential to note the following resolution that was 
presented and approved by the national body: 

It is evident that individuals and congregations practice 
a diversity of convictions based on different interpreta¬ 
tions of Scripture as it regards the church’s freedom to 
call women to serve in ministry and pastoral leadership. 

On this non-confessional issue, the Board of Faith and 
Life recommends that the Conference bless each member 
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church in its own discernment of Scripture, conviction 
and practice to call and affirm gifted men and women to 
serve in ministry and pastoral leadership. 4 

It is also not the intention of this chapter to provide a comprehen¬ 
sive biblical or historical perspective on either complementarianism or 
egalitarianism. 5 It is perhaps sufficient to note that the role of women 
in ministry leadership has been discerned and treated as a non-con¬ 
fessional issue by the Canadian Conference Board of Faith and Life, 
which means that it remains at the level of polity or having to do with 
the structural organization of the church. 

A Rationale for Engagement: Why Have a Potentially Divisive 
Dialogue? 

While the 2006 vote on the Women in Ministry Leadership 
resolution by the Board of Faith and Life was the summation of a 
multi-year process, there was also a recognition that this dialogue had 
largely been held at the denominational level where few members of 
Mennonite Brethren congregations across the country had engaged 
in anything more than a cursory reading about the issue. The process 
of theological reflection had begun, but there was much work yet to 
be done for local congregations to process and take ownership of the 
resolution. 

Explicit within the 2006 resolution was the invitation for this dia¬ 
logue to continue at the level of the local congregation. In a subsequent 
letter on the “Implications for our Conference of the Gathering 2006 
Resolution,” Executive Director David Wiebe wrote, “The purpose of 
this resolution is to empower congregations to exercise freedom of 
conscience before Christ in determining what leadership polity will 
reflect their faithfulness to the Word of God. The Board of Faith and 
Life encourages congregations to articulate the means and method of 
reaching that consensus for its members and adherents.” 6 

It was our understanding as a local church that the Board of Faith 
and Life had laid out a prospective model of how to proceed with its 
invitation to engage in careful biblical study and discernment, to host 
open dialogue sessions through study conferences and other means, 
and then to reach a resolution together. We saw this as a call to prac¬ 
tice Acts 15:28 within our own congregation, and to see what would 
“seem good to the Holy Spirit and to us” as we proceeded through the 
dialogue. Our intent at Jericho Ridge, in opening up this dialogue, was 
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partly in response to that invitation and partly in response to our own 
questions and the dynamics that naturally arose from our context in a 
suburban metropolitan area in Western Canada. 

As we began to develop people for leadership at all levels of our 
church family, our Board of Elders began to realize that having no cur¬ 
rent policy or direction regarding the practice of women being called 
and affirmed in ministry was impeding our ability to articulate who 
was gifted, called and affirmed for which ministries, and on what bash. 
Accordingly, our Board of Elders came to the decision that it was im¬ 
portant early in the life of our church to establish a policy on this topic, 
which was based upon our theological convictions and could increase 
our effectiveness in mission. 

Our Board of Elders also realized that individuals and congrega¬ 
tions practice a diversity of convictions regarding the church’s freedom 
to call women to serve in ministry leadership. We saw this as an excit¬ 
ing opportunity to learn how to wrestle with a complex issue together. 
We wanted people to learn important interpretative skills and to reach 
a higher level of emotional and spiritual maturity as we wrestled with 
the process and outcomes. It was important for us to express to the 
church that there was no agenda or foregone conclusion driving the 
conversation. Our goal was to learn how to think, not to tell people 
what to think. 

In our discussion at the local church level, we were also careful to 
use language that people with little or no theological training could 
easily understand. It was important that we defined the scope of the 
question clearly and helped people to understand that this was an issue 
of polity as opposed to confessional integrity. 7 

We also articulated to the congregation that we were well aware 
that our best, biblically-sound scholars and church leaders take dif¬ 
fering views on this issue. Therefore, we called people to a spirit of 
humility and asked everyone to suspend prior judgment as we moved 
into this process—not labeling those who may come to different con¬ 
clusions as possessing inadequate biblical knowledge or as spiritually 
immature. We called people to remember their commitment to live 
out the biblical injunctions of love, peace and mutual edification (Rom. 
14:13,19), regardless of the outcome on the specific question at hand. 

Our Board of Elders was committed to leading Jericho Ridge 
through the constructive tension of analyzing both our biblical in¬ 
terpretation and our present context with respect to questions of call¬ 
ing, giftedness and the roles of men and women in the life of a local 
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church. We invited all views, questions and concerns to be expressed 
in healthy and respectful ways, and to be driven not by emotion or 
experience but by theological conviction. 

Our Experience of Community Discernment 

The leadership team was driven by the belief that the process of 
discussing the question was just as important as the resolution we 
would arrive at. Consequently, if we did not interact with each other in 
ways that could be described as harmonious, humble, sympathetic or 
loving (1 Pet. 3:8), then our process would be seen as a failure, regard¬ 
less of the outcome. Furthermore, it was our desire to include as many 
people in the process as possible so that our congregation would not 
only take ownership of the discussion, but also be better equipped to 
initiate and engage in future conversations regarding biblical interpre¬ 
tation and the life of the church. 

These commitments clarified how we encouraged our congrega¬ 
tion to engage in the dialogue and eventually made the formulation 
of the process much easier. In addition to the premises already men¬ 
tioned, we recognized that enabling people to feel heard would be of 
paramount importance. This objective shaped our strategy for how we 
structured our times and spheres for teaching, learning, interacting and 
responding. 

We also realized that the actions of our leadership team, as well 
as people’s perceptions of this group, would greatly influence the at¬ 
titudes and participation of the congregation. As a result, we chose to 
respond in the same way that we asked others to, namely, to suspend 
judgment on the question so that everyone involved could truly listen 
to perspectives that differed from their own. By refraining from dis¬ 
closing personal opinions before the process was completed, our Board 
of Elders was able to speak in a voice that was cohesive and unified. 


First Steps 

We realized that we were initiating a conversation that would in¬ 
volve additional time and expertise that went beyond what our Board 
of Elders could manage. Furthermore, we desired to include mem¬ 
bers of our congregation who represented different perspectives and 
who could provide greater vision for what we needed. We elected to 
commission a WIML Task Force who would work with our Board 
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of Elders on the content and the process of the discussion. They were 
charged with the tasks of defining the scope of the conversation (spe¬ 
cifically the precise questions that were being asked), presenting a 
timeline for the discussion and defining operational parameters. The 
Task Force also functioned as advisors in the process and champi¬ 
oned the vision of the process to the rest of the congregation. The Task 
Force was comprised of six members: our lead pastor, two members 
of the Board of Elders and three members of the congregation (two 
female, one male). 

The Task Force developed a document called the “WIML Play- 
book,” which provided guidelines for respectful dialogue throughout 
the process. This document presented a vision for how we envisioned 
the discussion and called people to respond to one another in biblical 
love and mutual submission. It also listed specific actions that would 
not be tolerated and gave instructions for what would happen if lines 
were crossed. Once again, the rationale for the careful construction 
and implementation of the WIML Playbook was driven by our belief 
that the process was just as important as the resolution. 

The Task Force was instrumental in outlining the process of our 
WIML events by emphasizing the variety of options available for in¬ 
dividuals to interact with others and the question at hand. The strat¬ 
egy was for WIML material to be presented in large teaching venues, 
smaller discussion forums and small group environments so that 
people could participate in various levels of engagement depending on 
their interest in the topic. Our church staff then took emerging rec¬ 
ommendations and established an events calendar that reflected these 
emphases. 


Sunday Morning Teaching 

The pastoral staff chose to introduce a Sunday morning teaching 
series that addressed issues and questions, which undergirded and par¬ 
alleled the question of women in ministry leadership without rushing 
too quickly into the specific texts or viewpoints that those who might 
already be familiar with the discussion would be looking for. Part of 
our rationale was that the WIML discussion involved a number of 
other questions and assumptions, which needed to be identified and 
brought to the surface before we could have a productive and mean¬ 
ingful conversation. For example, we recognized that the question of 
biblical authority would be a subtopic that would undoubtedly rise 
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and could be used in ways that would elevate or relegate a particular 
viewpoint. We anticipated that the dialogue could be stalled by related 
or underlying issues and people’s inability to get past these sudden 
roadblocks. 

Due to the efforts of Mark Batterson and the generosity of Na¬ 
tional Community Church, in permitting us to borrow their creative 
materials, we chose to launch a teaching series called “The Elephant 
in the Church,” which addressed common assumptions and unhealthy 
practices that often shine more brightly in the midst of theological 
disagreement. 8 Through the course of nine weeks—which carried us 
through our public WIML calendar—the Sunday morning teach¬ 
ing time was spent addressing topics such as biblical hermeneutics 
(“How do we read the same Bible together?” “What does the Bible 
really mean?”), church mission and relevance (“What is the purpose of 
the church?” “How far should a church go in being relevant?” “Which 
beliefs are core and which are peripheral?”), church leadership (“Who 
gets to call the shots and why?”), disagreement and emotion (“How 
do faith and feelings mix?” “How do we fight fairly?”), and establish¬ 
ing direction (“How do we discern God’s will together?”). The Sunday 
morning teaching plan was a strategy to equip people for the WIML 
dialogue while also expanding their theological foundation. 


Teaching Forums 

In order to address the specific WIML question, we organized 
four public forums to provide information for people to process and 
discuss in other contexts. The purpose of the first forum was to clarify 
our church’s leadership structure and to outline the WIML process. 
The second forum was devoted to understanding how a church’s mis- 
sional context can influence the vision and direction of the church. At 
the third forum, presentations were given by two individuals who rep¬ 
resented differing biblical interpretations regarding WIML. The final 
forum was dedicated to the learnings and lingering questions of our 
small groups (see below). 

In conjunction with the public forums, we organized six small 
group environments to discuss WIML during their weekly meetings. 
The majority of these groups were home Bible study groups who put 
their regularly scheduled curriculum on hold in order to follow the 
WIML calendar. These groups discussed the content from the previ¬ 
ous public forum (study questions were organized by the pastoral staff 
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and facilitated by the group leader) and studied Gifted, Called, and Af¬ 
firmed, the commentary published in 2008 by the Canadian Confer¬ 
ence’s Board of Faith and Life. 9 A member of the Board of Elders was 
present at each discussion group. The rationale for this was threefold: 
first, we believed that it would give group members another opportu¬ 
nity to be heard by the Board; second, we hoped that we would dis¬ 
cover the questions with which people were still grappling; third, we 
perceived that we would gain insight into the question of when people 
had spent enough time discussing the topic. 

Beyond these organized activities, we called individuals to take 
ownership of their own theological development through the study 
of additional resources and through intentional prayer for the church 
and the process we were going through. We provided the congregation 
with a list of recommended resources, given not to guide individuals 
in a predetermined direction, but to expand their understanding of the 
topic, thus allowing them to give credence to multiple interpretations. 

Analyzing our Process 

One of our most puzzling questions going into the dialogue was 
the uncertainty of knowing how much time to allot to the discussion. 
During our planning, we allotted three months to the events and dis¬ 
cussion of WIML. As the end of our discussion approached, our Task 
Force and Board of Elders compiled a congregational survey, which 
was distributed to all of our attendees on a Sunday morning. The pri¬ 
mary motivation behind this strategy was to discover if the congrega¬ 
tion felt that enough time had been devoted to the WIML process. 
The Task Force collected and tallied the results and passed them on to 
the Board. Based on the survey, it became very apparent that the con¬ 
gregation had felt heard and that they were confident in the resolution 
the Board would develop. 

Resolution 

Our Board of Elders devoted a portion of their annual summer 
retreat to reach a WIML resolution. An external facilitator was invited 
to direct the conversation, which enabled the Board to work together 
more efficiently. After many hours of dialogue and prayer, the Board 
finally reached a resolution. A subcommittee of the Board was then 
established to take the resolution and craft a short paper, which would 
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announce the resolution and resulting policy to the Jericho Ridge con¬ 
gregation. This subcommittee worked together on the paper for several 
months before it was distributed and read to the congregation during a 
Sunday morning gathering; a full ten months after the public WIML 
process had begun. 

Key Learnings 


What We Learned about Process 

This section summarizes briefly some of our learning outcomes 
through our Women in Ministry Leadership process. We learned that 
even though our church has a strong elder-led structure, the process 
is just as important as the outcome. Our Board of Elders could have 
erred on either end of the spectrum. A democratic process could have 
been employed (such as a congregational vote on the issue), but this 
may have resulted in a missed opportunity for engagement and educa¬ 
tion. Likewise, the Board could have reached a decision on their own; 
this might have resulted in a position paper being placed in a policy 
binder, but never actually owned or acted upon within the life of our 
congregation. 

We also learned about the value of repetitive communication. 
Even after our entire congregation had been fully vested in a three- 
month learning and discussion cycle, many people were still unable 
to articulate why we were engaged in the process. This level of apathy 
is not unique to issues of theology or to our local church; it is simply 
an observation that the entire church will never genuinely be able to 
engage in the whole discussion for the full duration of the process. 
In many ways, the decision marks only the beginning of the process. 
Leaders still need to work towards continued education and imple¬ 
mentation, and address any unintended outcomes that the decision 
brings with it. 

What We Learned About How People Approach Theology 

A common perception is that lay people are not interested in dis¬ 
cussions of a theological nature. The assumption is that most people 
are glad to leave these conversations to the pastors, elders or those 
charged with theological watch care over a congregation or denomina¬ 
tion. Our experience with the WIML discussion was just the opposite. 
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We discovered that when presented with a compelling and accessible 
opportunity, many people genuinely want to engage in theological 
discussions. They may not have all of the necessary tools, but those 
who are mature in their faith are searching for venues for genuine and 
deep engagement with the biblical text and its implications for their 
lives. 10 This ought to be encouraging news for all who are theological 
educators, whether they are in places of Christian higher education, 
denominational representatives such as the Board of Faith and Life, or 
local pastoral leaders. 

This is not to say, however, that people will always engage in a 
way that radically transforms their thinking. We were amazed at times 
by the rationale behind people’s views and how strongly they held 
them. In a process such as this, leaders need to be ready to be surprised 
and even blindsided by the strength and emotional attachment with 
which people carry their views. Many people will either disguise their 
emotion as logic or their logic as emotion. We decided that it was 
important that everybody was heard, but not for every experience or 
viewpoint to be validated. We found there were no reliable predictive 
factors (for example, age, gender or upbringing) that assisted leaders in 
navigating the complexity of subtext, history and personality behind 
the conversations. The goal of arriving at a place of understanding and 
conviction as a community requires that leaders need to be prepared 
to engage in deep relationships and prioritize ample time to listen to 
what is being said. 

In our process, we sought not merely to listen to what was ex¬ 
pressed, but also to find ways to discover what was not said. We wanted 
to hear those who were not vocal, yet had an opinion. This came in 
various ways, with the most prominent being our online discussion 
forum, which housed questions, reading hints and other resources. Al¬ 
though it was underutilized, we felt that it was an important part of 
the process to provide a voice to those unaccustomed to public speak¬ 
ing. 


What We Learned about Our Anabaptist Roots 

One of the most common and more striking comments that we 
encountered in our dialogue was the simple, but often ambiguous, 
phrase, “But the Bible says.. .’’Those who were raised in a church tra¬ 
dition with a high view of Scripture were quick to wonder if a dia¬ 
logue of this nature wasn’t a ploy of revisionist theology leading to the 
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proverbial slippery slope. However, as we pressed into this response, 
we came to understand that a stringent biblicism can be almost patho¬ 
logical, as opposed to a genuine and humble appeal to authority. It can 
highlight the tendency for people to atomize Scripture and to pick 
and choose their favorite verses to support their ideas instead of being 
honest about their own interpretative lens. 11 Unfortunately, as simple 
as that process might be, the study of an isolated cluster of biblical texts 
alone does not always provide us with answers to questions regarding 
issues of a non-confessional theological nature. The strong temptation 
exists for those who lean towards being egalitarian to be familiar only 
with passages where freedom is given to women for ministry, and for 
complimentarians to be well versed in passages where restrictions are 
placed on women. 12 The real challenge is to suspend judgment, to seek 
to learn humbly from one another and to walk through the process of 
learning and studying together as a local church community. 

In this process, we must also be honest about the influences that 
shape our decision making and theology. Everyone brought presuppo¬ 
sitions about leadership models and cultural views on men and women 
and on ministry into our conversations. Our Anabaptist forbearers 
modeled well for us that we need not only the textual and histori¬ 
cal context, but also an understanding of the social contours in which 
we work, to teach, penetrate and inform the theology we cherish. For 
example, the unique theological emphases of each historical stream of 
Anabaptism grew out of their particular geographies and the wider 
social, moral, political and theological influences that permeated the 
areas in which they were located. 13 

This is why it is so important to ask the question of missional 
context. WIML might be a vibrant and productive conversation in 
Langley, British Columbia, but a divisive and unhelpful conversation 
in other contexts. If, as is the case in some areas of the world, the 
adoption of an egalitarian stance would lead to the dismissal of the 
message of the gospel because of the gender of the messenger, then the 
process of seeking freedom for women to minister alongside of men 
would look much different. In our forum on biblical understanding 
where we searched the Scripture together and sought to honor and 
understand the tensions and the viewpoints that are present within it, 
we were reminded that “in Christ, we who have differences are invited 
to radical freedom and oneness with impartiality... [But] God’s even 
greater desire is that reconciliation through Jesus spread to all people 
and peoples. Therefore, believing women and men are to voluntarily 
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curb their freedoms whenever that becomes necessary for others to 
catch the Message.” 14 This demonstrates that in many ways, the Cana¬ 
dian Conference 2006 decision was not solely about WIML, but was 
also an invitation for local churches to explore their missional context 
and make careful theological application that will further the work and 
ministry of the gospel. 15 This is also why we are not advocates of the 
position we have come to for its own sake. We are in full support of 
the call to live in harmony with those who hold different conclusions 
on this matter. 

Summary 

Historically, Mennonite Brethren have identified themselves as 
“people of the book.” Nevertheless, how they approach the Bible to 
determine questions of mission and practice has been a much debat¬ 
ed subject. We have sought to highlight Jericho Ridge Community 
Church’s 2009 discussion on Women in Ministry Leadership and how 
one church took the Canadian Conference’s 2006 decision in Cal¬ 
gary and fleshed it out in a local congregational setting. Our goal was 
to focus more on the process of community hermeneutics instead of 
being prescriptive in our understanding of the many complex issues 
that surround the question of Women in Ministry Leadership. 

In our situation, we are still working to call women who have been 
unaccustomed to being invited to lead with their gifts at the elder¬ 
ship level in a local church. We have women who are gifted and who 
have been called out from the congregation on our staff and ministry 
teams who serve effectively and witness powerfully to the unity of the 
gospel and to the ability of men and women to serve together in mutu¬ 
ally submissive and Christ-honoring ways. All of this is rooted in our 
understanding of the great commission and the great commandment. 
It is more important to be faithful to our call to a deeper love of God 
and a deeper love of neighbor than it is to win a theological battle or 
designing an airtight congregational discernment process. Theology 
ought to lead us deeper into relationship with Jesus and with one an¬ 
other. Our hope and prayer is that this process has helped our people 
learn to grapple with the Bible, with our culture and with one another 
in more significant ways. It has also deepened our conviction that the 
Mennonite Brethren practice of community hermeneutics within a 
missional context can be a key to unlocking potentially thorny con¬ 
versations on faith and practice. We humbly present our practice as a 
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possible model for congregational discussion so that both discernment 
processes and outcomes can be joy-producing and God-honoring acts 
of worship (Acts 15:30). 
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The tendency of any movement seeking to define its future is to 
focus on the “why” (the motivational impulse), the “what” (the task), 
the “how” (best practice principles), the “where” (strategic destina¬ 
tion of resources: prayer, people, finances), and the “when” (the timing 
of the engagement). Without a clear understanding of the “who” of 
mission, however, missionary action will be tentative, result-focused, 
incoherent and sporadic. For example, Mennonite Brethren cannot in¬ 
carnate the life of Jesus among the least-reached people groups of the 
world, if they do not understand themselves to be Spirit-filled disci¬ 
ples under the lordship of Jesus who are ready to immerse themselves 
long-term in the mission context, willing to die for the chosen people 
group based on a love for Jesus and committed to steadfastly investing 
in the growth of his kingdom. If Christians do not take time to reflect 
on who God is, and who they are in light of him, they will be disorien¬ 
ted by their encounter with resistance, and the fruit of the missionary 
endeavor will be left wanting and confused. Answers to the question of 
the “who” of mission will serve as a foundation from which to respond 
to questions of why, what, how, where and when. Mennonite Brethren 
must, therefore, reflectively ask questions of identity (being). 

Over the past 150 years the global Mennonite Brethren mission 
movement has responded to Christ’s great commission to make disci¬ 
ples of all nations. Although this response has been enthusiastic, it has 
often lacked a clear understanding of their identity in God both as in¬ 
dividuals and as a community. While the Mennonite Brethren global 
family has experienced significant growth, it has at times, been cha¬ 
racterized by evangelical activism and individual vision rather than by 
a communal understanding of a God-given identity and mission. As 
Mennonite Brethren embrace the challenges of the twenty-first cen- 
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tury, they will need to revisit their theological underpinnings, define 
their ecclesiological identity, clarify their understanding of leadership, 
articulate their vision of holistic ministry and contemplate the impli¬ 
cations of being a global family called to mission. The future of Men- 
nonite Brethren as a mission movement ultimately depends on their 
understanding and experience of God. 

Hence, this paper will not explore the impact of global trends such 
as population growth, environmental crises, materialism, technological 
advance, pluralism, moral relativism, urbanization, mission-migration, 
short-term mission and economic disparity. If Mennonite Brethren 
focus on the world context prior to understanding God and themsel¬ 
ves, they will fall prey to the latest wave in world mission conversa¬ 
tion and literature. This paper will review five marks of the Mennonite 
Brethren mission movement (1860-2010) and then suggest a path 
forward based on their collective experience, the challenges of the bi¬ 
blical text and the current realities of the global Mennonite Brethren 
family. 

Marks of the Mennonite Brethren Mission Movement: 1860-2010 


Anabaptist and Pietist Foundations 

The Anabaptist foundations gifted Mennonite Brethren with the 
story of spiritual renewal as well as key emphases or characteristics of a 
church in the process of transformation. Foundational themes in disci- 
pleship and mission were an unabashed belief that human transforma¬ 
tion is possible through an encounter with Jesus, a genuine wrestling 
with the Word of God (early Anabaptists were known as “radical Bible 
readers”), an unswerving commitment to follow Jesus in both word 
(orthodoxy) and deed (orthopraxis) and an unapologetic obedience to 
the great commission (Matt. 28:16-20; Mark 16:15-20; Ps. 24:1) and 
the great commandment (Matt. 22:37-40). Faithfulness to these un¬ 
derstandings of discipleship was often tested in hostile environments. 
Critical ecclesiological emphases resulted in the formation of cove¬ 
nanted communities of faith characterized by mutual care and accoun¬ 
tability, the church as the most visible manifestation of the kingdom 
of God on earth, and the calling and empowerment of all disciples to 
serve God in the church and in the world (priesthood of all believers). 

As a renewal movement in the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the Mennonite Brethren were heavily influenced by pietist lea- 
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ders who called the Mennonites of southern Russia (now Ukraine) 
to personal transformation through repentance and submission to the 
lordship of Christ, nurture and growth through the study of Scripture 
and the enduring validity of the great commission. Although pietism 
often included an emphasis on political justice and social reform, this 
does not appear to have influenced the early Mennonite Brethren. 
They remained focused on personal transformation, church restoration 
and reaching those outside the community of faith. Interestingly, the 
Mennonite Brethren renewal inspired them to revisit their Anabaptist 
foundations and discover the value of their spiritual beginnings. Ac¬ 
cording to George W. Peters, “The return to Anabaptist-Mennonitism 
was also a return to witnessing, evangelism and missions; for evange¬ 
lism was a prominent if not the dominant quality of sixteenth century 
Anabaptism.” 1 

Global Mission Expansion of the Mennonite Brethren Church 

The newly formed Mennonite Brethren Church of southern Russia 
understood that every individual should be a witness. “As the product 
of a revival movement within the larger Mennonite community, the 
Mennonite Brethren have from the very beginning in 1860 sensed 
a missionary responsibility toward the world,” writes Hans Kasdorf. 2 
At the first convention in 1872, mission was the main theme. P. M. 
Friesen stated that they were compelled to go, regardless of whether 
or not they had any means at their disposal for the work; the Lord was 
simply too powerful. 3 

Itinerant preachers shared their new faith with Mennonite neigh¬ 
bors, other German-speaking colonists in Russia (Lutherans), their 
Russian neighbors (Orthodox Christians, Jews, and Swedes), and 
eventually went as far as the tribes of Siberia. Mennonite Brethren 
were instrumental in the founding and growth of the Baptist move¬ 
ments within the Russian empire. The convention of 1918 referred to 
forty-four itinerant preachers working in thirty-seven different loca¬ 
tions throughout Russia. Although there was a tremendous response 
from the Russian people, new converts and evangelists were severely 
persecuted by the Czarist regime. This missionary effort from southern 
Russia was effectively stifled in 1928 by Stalin’s regime, at least as an 
organized effort on the part of the Mennonite Brethren Church. In¬ 
dividual members and families, however, continued to serve Jesus in 
remote villages and concentration camps within the Soviet empire. 
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Second generation Mennonite Brethren vacillated in the face of 
mandatory military service, the enforcement of Russification and the 
prohibition of mission efforts. In this context, some of the itinerant 
preachers, such as Johann Wieler, proved to be too visionary for the 
Mennonite Brethren Conference. Some began to look beyond Rus¬ 
sian borders. Abraham Friesen sensed God’s call to work among the 
Telugus of the Muslim Kingdom of Nizam (now Andhra Pradesh) in 
southern India. Because the Mennonite Brethren were not permitted 
to establish their own mission agency in Russia, they partnered with 
the American Baptist Missionary Union of Boston. Another eighteen 
Mennonite Brethren from Russia and others from the United States 
joined the Friesens.The mission work prospered. With the outbreak of 
World War I in 1914, the Russian Mennonite Brethren mission work 
in India was forcefully terminated and the fruit of their efforts in India 
was embraced by the American Baptists. 

The chaos of World War I turned Mennonite Brethren eyes back 
to Russia and provided the context for heroic examples of faithfulness. 
Russian soldiers were given medical care, evangelized, counseled and 
taught through the Tent Mission ( Zeltmission ) led by Jakob Dyck, the 
“Wandering Bible School” organized by Adolf Reimer and the minis¬ 
tries of Light in the East (Licht im Osten) founded by Jakob Kroeker 
and Walter Jack. Jakob Kroeker writes, “Our soul knows of no higher 
aspirations than to stand in the center of divine action and events, and 
to witness of the creative and life-giving power of God’s grace.” 4 It is 
estimated that from 1914-19, Russian evangelicals grew from 500,000 
to approximately three million. 5 

While the Russian Mennonite Brethren suffered through revo¬ 
lution, famine and communist oppression, the American Menno¬ 
nite Brethren mission movement matured. In 1896 two Mennonite 
Brethren couples were commissioned to serve under the Berlin Baptist 
Mission Society in Cameroon, Africa because the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference did not have its own mission agency. In that same year, the 
Committee for Foreign Mission was formed, influenced by a letter 
from Abraham Friesen and provoked by the Baptist recruitment of 
missionaries from among their churches. The American Mennonite 
Brethren did not want their mission work simply to be absorbed by 
American and German Baptists. 

It is interesting to note that although the American Mennonite 
Brethren churches first organized as a conference in 1879, the first 
constitution and legal charter was only adopted in 1900. It was known 
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as the American Mennonite Brethren Mission Union. In fact, the 
conference was structured more like a mission agency than an eccle¬ 
siastical body. Abraham Schellenberg, the first director, believed that 
global mission would unite the Mennonite Brethren churches then 
scattered across the mid-western plains of the United States, which 
then numbered only 1800 members. 6 

In 1896 the N. N. Hieberts were commissioned for missionary 
service to India and in 1899 India was officially adopted as the first 
foreign mission field of American Mennonite Brethren. In 1919 China 
was accepted as a mission field in response to the zealous efforts of 
Frank and Agnes Wiens in the Fujian province. In 1920, through the 
missionary work of Aaron and Ernestina Janzen, the DR Congo was 
added. For almost fifty years, India, China and the DR Congo served 
as the three pillars of North American Mennonite Brethren mission 
engagement. 

With the migration of Russian Mennonite Brethren to the 
Americas and the mission initiatives of North American Mennonite 
Brethren, the Mennonite Brethren mission movement spread to Latin 
America, Asia and Western Europe: Brazil (1944), Colombia (1945), 
West China (1945), Peru (1950), Mexico (1950), Japan (1950), Aus¬ 
tria (1951), Germany (1951), Paraguay (1955) and Panama (1959). 
Wherever the Mennonite Brethren moved, whether through migra¬ 
tion or intentional mission activity, they planted churches and engaged 
in social ministry. Paul Hiebert writes, “To be sure, matters of theology, 
church polity, education and publications have united the churches in 
concerted action, but none of these has so encapsulated the vision and 
the energies of the Mennonite Brethren as has mission.” 7 

Three Priorities for Mennonite Brethren Mission 

Abraham Friesen’s mission philosophy contained a two-fold man¬ 
date: one was evangelistic, the other was pastoral-didactic. Other mis¬ 
sion initiatives, such as medicine and education, were considered to be 
auxiliary. Friesen’s chief concern was the verbal proclamation of the 
gospel. Friesen’s thinking remained embedded in Mennonite Brethren 
Missions and Services International’s (MBMSI) vision documents 
of 1990 and 1997 in which the mission outlined its three priorities: 
evangelism and church planting, leadership training and nurture, and 
social ministries. Of these three, evangelism and church planting have 
served as the central focus. Social ministries (health, agriculture, de- 
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velopment, vocational training) have been viewed as something to be 
incorporated, not as an integral part of the process. Conceptually and 
functionally, Mennonite Brethren have struggled throughout their 
history to reconcile evangelism and church planting initiatives with 
social ministries. 8 This struggle was even reflected in the name of the 
North American Mennonite Brethren Mission: “Mennonite Brethren 
Missions and Services” (MBMS). 


Leadership in the Mennonite Brethren Church’s Mission 

The relatively small conferences of Mennonite Brethren churches 
in Russia and North America, although sometimes slow to take action, 
were moved forward by their visionaries. Burning with missionary 
zeal, visionary leaders moved beyond the parameters of the confer¬ 
ence structures and started new initiatives (for example, Johann Wieler 
and the Russian Baptists; G. W. Peters and the West Coast Children’s 
Mission; Aaron Janzen and the Kafumba Mission, Henry Bartsch 
and the Bololo Mission; and Frank Wiens and the South China Mis¬ 
sion among the Hakkas). The tension caused by their new initiatives 
is evidenced in the minutes of MBMS International and Mennonite 
Brethren conventions. 

Mennonite Brethren missionaries tended to follow the leadership 
models learned in their North American home churches. Pastors and 
teachers were trained for established churches. In India and the DR 
Congo, national evangelists were equipped and supported. As early as 
1945 J. N. C. Hiebert wrote of the need for an indigenous, self-replica¬ 
ting model that would evangelize, disciple and train leaders. MBMSI’s 
document, “Vision for the Future: Goals for the 90s,” states, “the mis¬ 
sion of the church, empowered by the Holy Spirit, is to glorify God by 
bringing the gospel of Christ to the unevangelized of the world and 
by ministering to the needs of humanity, to the end that people of all 
nations are discipled into vibrant, active reproducing churches” (Acts 
1:8, Matt. 28:19). 9 

The education of church members has been emphasized by Men¬ 
nonite Brethren as critical for Christian growth. Unfortunately, the 
training models have resembled the Bible school models of Canada 
and the United States, rather than the indigenous models of other 
contexts. Seldom were apostolic leadership and mission sending en¬ 
couraged among the newly reached people groups. Through the pas- 
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sage of time, the distinction between clergy and laity has become more 
pronounced worldwide. 


Internationalization of the Mennonite Brethren Church 

During the centennial year of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
(1960), with the growth of the Mennonite Brethren churches in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, it was proposed in North America that the 
name of the Conference be changed to “The General Conference of the 
Mennonite Brethren Churches” and that the Conference include all 
Mennonite Brethren churches of the global family. This name change 
was officially accepted in 1963. The purpose of this name change was 
“world-wide fellowship and mission.” 10 The International Community 
of Mennonite Brethren (ICOMB) was eventually formed in 1990 
and served to strengthen relationships among leading members of the 
Mennonite Brethren global family. This conversation has resulted in 
the writing of the ICOMB Confession of Faith, the publication of a 
global Mennonite Brethren history, 11 the establishment of a Global 
Scholarship Fund and the formation of the Global Mission Allian¬ 
ce. In the early 1990s MBMSI forecasted a “more extensive resource 
pool (spiritual, human and material)” from the worldwide Mennonite 
Brethren church. 12 Missionaries from many ICOMB partner confer¬ 
ences are now serving around the world (for example, Japanese cou¬ 
ples in Thailand; Colombian couples in Mexico, Panama and Peru; 
Congolese couples in South Africa and the Republic of Congo, and 
Uruguayans in France and North Africa). 

The Future of the Mennonite Brethren Mission Movement 


From Three-Person Reference to Trinitarian Experience 

The mandate to reach the world with the love of Christ does not 
arise from historical documents, but from God himself. A call to spi¬ 
ritual renewal in the twenty-first century, therefore, is not so much a 
beckoning to return to Anabaptist or pietist foundations, but rather 
a call to return to the same God who inspired the early Anabaptists 
and the first Mennonite Brethren. Engagement in the missionary task 
must be grounded in relationship with the same Father who sent Jesus 
to earth and the same Holy Spirit who empowered Jesus. Christians 
work in communion with the Trinity who, in the most extraordinary 
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of invitations, has invited them to know him intimately, to hear his 
voice, and to work with him. He has invited Christians to have an es¬ 
sential role in nothing less than the reaching of the nations for eternity. 

Mennonite Brethren understand that the missionary mandate is 
rooted in Christ’s immeasurable love, which seeks to save humanity 
from personal and collective sin and to minister to human suffering. It 
is also grounded in his holiness, which strives for righteousness, justice 
and peace, and his authority as exalted Lord, which gives the authority 
to serve wherever he calls. Mission is “rooted in God’s mission in the 
world as revealed in the Scriptures. 13 The incarnation of the Son of 
God, his loving identification with humanity and his self-giving sacri¬ 
fice are the model for the missionary church. 

From a confessional perspective, mission is also the mission of the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, but Mennonite Brethren have had diffi¬ 
culty articulating the Father’s active engagement and have been even 
more guarded when it has come to trusting and facilitating the loving 
work of the Spirit. In Scripture, all three members of the Trinity are 
actively involved. The Father, the great “I AM,” passionately desires 
to see his glory cover the earth. As the lover of all peoples, he is on a 
mission to draw all people to himself. As the ultimate expression of 
his gracious will for all of creation, he sends his Son Jesus. The Father 
desires deep, bonded relationships with his children. He wants to be 
known. 

Jesus is the “I AM” revealed. Through the incarnation, the glory 
and holiness of the Father are unveiled in human history. Although all 
things have been created through him, Jesus empties himself in order 
to redeem a fallen humanity that cannot save itself. He is the only Way 
to salvation, the Truth that liberates, and the Life that makes whole. 
Through his death and resurrection, Jesus opens the way to the new 
covenant between the Father and his children, and shows the way to 
covenant community for all who desire to follow his self-emptying 
path. He is the Good Shepherd who knows and cares for his sheep. 

The Holy Spirit is the evangelist who witnesses to Jesus and leads 
his followers to wholeness. He enables God’s children to perceive their 
distance from the Father’s glory and awakens within them a desire for 
intimacy with the Father. He teaches the truths of the kingdom to 
followers of Jesus and binds them together in covenant community 
through his indwelling presence. He transforms God’s children from 
glory to glory. He is the creative power who equips Jesus’ disciples 
and empowers them for service. All three persons in the Trinity work 
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together in perfect harmony to reveal their glory, to serve and to love 
human beings, to establish covenants, and to shepherd their children. 

Mennonite Brethren confessional statements, however, tend to 
focus on function, rather than on how God works and relates. They 
emphasize the roles and activities of God, but they give little reference 
to being and to relationship within the Trinity. Church mission should 
be defined by the “who” of God and the nature of the relationship 
between Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 14 The collective experience of the 
Godhead must be more than a theological reference to a Triune God. 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit invite disciples into a dynamic, loving 
reality. They want their followers to experience life in its fullness. 

In the most recent MBMSI document, “Global Mission Guide¬ 
lines,” which endeavors to outline vision, priorities and strategies for 
the twenty-first century, theological foundations are summarized in a 
few pages. 15 The same document dedicates ten pages to partnership 
and program. The relationship between theology and practice, how¬ 
ever, is not explained. As a result, the areas of partnership and program 
suffer because of a lack of deep reflection on how God relates and 
works in community. This same oversight is evidenced in the ICOMB 
Confession of Faith, the confessional statement of the children of the 
Mennonite Brethren global mission endeavor. As Paul Hiebert writes, 
mission depends on “the establishment of relationships between in¬ 
dividuals and groups of individuals. To a great extent the success of 
missions lies in the nature and quality of these relationships. 16 For 
the Trinity “to be” means to be in relationship. Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit love each other deeply, glorify each other, cede to each other, en¬ 
hance each other, release each other for specific roles, share everything, 
are committed to eternal oneness and always communicate with each 
other. Together they share their glory, reign over all things, commu¬ 
nicate the good news, save the world and enter into covenants with 
their people. God desires that the global Mennonite Brethren family 
experience this oneness. 


From Ecclesial “Quietism"to People on a Mission 
(Mission Ecclesiology) 

Although Mennonite Brethren rightly consider the church to be 
the primary agent of God’s mission to the world, and understand their 
foremost role to be that of making disciples of all nations, they have not 
clearly articulated a mission ecclesiology. Their ecclesial practice has 
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often reflected a conflictive relationship between self-preservation and 
an interest in the salvation of souls. At times in Mennonite Brethren 
history, external pressures (economic hardship, discrimination and 
persecution) have encouraged an internal disposition to consider the 
opportunities of the foreign mission context more readily while re¬ 
maining “quiet” in the local church context. The first Anabaptists were 
not the “quiet in the land.” Many courageously gave their lives for the 
evangelization of their own European neighbors. 

An understanding of the “who” of God should shape the “who” of 
the church. The gathered community of faith is to be more than adhe¬ 
rence to Anabaptist principles of ecclesiology. In essence, the church 
is to be a reflection of the Godhead on earth. It is to live the reality of 
God’s presence (glory), embody the values of the kingdom of heaven 
and make disciples of all people groups. 

If God defines what it means to be alive, then the church is to 
be the most tangible expression of that life. If God empowers human 
beings for service, then the church must be an experience of God’s 
gracious reign and the empowering body that releases its members for 
mission to the world. If God is present in the world to save and restore, 
then the church must exist for the redemption of the world and be the 
community of faith, which ministers healing and radically works for 
peace. If the Trinity lives in eternal covenant community and seeks to 
covenant with human beings, then the church should be the human 
community where covenant values are embodied through the bonding 
of the Holy Spirit. If God is one who compassionately cares and shep¬ 
herds his people, then the church should be the community where the 
Shepherd’s voice is heard and disciples learn to follow his counsel. The 
church is to be a visible revelation of the Trinity to a watching world. 
To be seen it must be actively involved in the world. 


From Pastoral-Teaching Maintenance to the Fullness of God 
in Leadership 

An understanding of the “who” of God will not only transform the 
understanding of ecclesiology, but it will also fundamentally transform 
the understanding of the character and function of leadership. The un¬ 
necessary emphasis on self-preservation, and the selective reading of 
Scripture, has truncated the richness and creativity of the Holy Spi¬ 
rit’s work among Mennonite Brethren in relation to leadership. This 
has resulted in an emphasis on the edification and pastoral care of 
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Mennonite Brethren families and their children. While this emphasis 
partially reflects the shepherding and covenanting nature of God, it 
does not give full expression to the nature of God who seeks his glory 
among the nations, offers the good news of salvation, cares for the 
harassed and helpless and empowers the weak for service. 

The Triune God also inspires other forms of leadership. Apostles 
are carriers of the glory of God into yet unreached people groups or 
regions. They lay the foundations for the expansion of the church. Pro¬ 
phets hear the voice of God and speak forth his word to the church 
and the nations. Evangelists share the good news of Jesus through 
word and deed with the world. When these three kinds of leaders do 
not feel freedom within the body of Christ, the growth of God’s king¬ 
dom is seriously undermined. At times, within the global Mennonite 
Brethren family, the exercise of pastor-teacher leadership has drifted 
from a Spirit-directed function within a wider ministry to being de¬ 
fined as a positional authority. When this happens, the experience of 
God’s fullness in the life of Christ’s body is stifled. 

An undue emphasis on the maintenance of Mennonite Brethren 
communities of faith, and an unclear understanding of the spiritual 
authority of its pastors and elders, has exposed Mennonite Brethren 
churches to the misuse of authority. In Scripture, the Father delegates 
all authority to the Son. Jesus exercises his authority through service 
(John 13) and eventually makes the ultimate sacrifice for a fallen hu¬ 
manity (John 19). After his resurrection, he delegated all authority 
to his disciples (Matt. 28). They were to exercise their authority by 
making disciples of all nations in the power of the Spirit. The first 
disciples delegated their authority to new disciples. Church leadership 
exists to empower and equip the members of Christ’s body so that the 
mystery of the gospel might be revealed to all peoples—God present 
in his people (Eph. 4:11-16; 3:7-10; Col.l:24-29). 

The reluctance to embrace the fullness of Christian leadership 
not only reveals an inadequate understanding of God and leadership, 
but also the limitations of current training methodologies. Mennonite 
Brethren academic settings often reflect the fact that the pastor-tea¬ 
cher role is given greater value. 17 Students are seldom mentored in 
apostolic, prophetic and evangelistic ministries. Without these mini¬ 
stries, the churches become less visionary and hopeful in relation to 
their moment in history, less perceptive in their understanding of spi¬ 
ritual truth for their time, and less compassionate for those who live 
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outside of Christ. Most importantly, the churches fail to fulfill their 
purpose as the embodiment of God’s love on earth. 

All ministries empowered by the Spirit are essential for the church 
to mature and experience the fullness of God (Eph. 4:11-16). The first 
Anabaptists and the early Mennonite Brethren actively wrestled with 
God and Scripture within their historical and societal realities. Wor¬ 
kers need to be trained in contexts where the realities of service to the 
world demand the emergence of all ministries of the Spirit. The way 
training is done is as important as the content of the instruction. The 
community of faith that is reaching out to the world in love should be 
the primary context for theological reflection and leadership discern¬ 
ment. 


From Three Priorities to Holistic Expression of God’s Glory 

The early Mennonite Brethren were more “Salvationist” in their 
theology, putting a priority on evangelism and church planting. Over 
time, kingdom and Trinitarian theologies were also proposed. Hans 
Kasdorf wrote: 

If the Salvationist theology is rooted in the love of God 
and the cross of Christ, and if the kingdom theology is 
based on the Lordship of Christ and servanthood mi¬ 
nistry, then the Trinitarian approach is anchored in both, 

God’s love for the world and Christ’s humble obedience 
to the Father. Thus when love is activated by obedience 
and obedient action is empowered by the Spirit, then the 
servant missionary can cross frontiers and witness with 
confidence to the world—witness by word and deed, by 
life and death. 18 

Over the past three decades, MB Mission has spoken of three prio¬ 
rities: evangelism and church planting, leadership training and social 
action. 19 This language of prioritization has not proven to be very help¬ 
ful in the development of a theology that includes all of life. Prioritiza¬ 
tion leads to dichotomization and polarization. Social action has often 
been understood to be something subsidiary to gospel proclamation 
or necessary for entrance into a restricted access country. 20 The three 
priorities should be one integrated process, which reflects the fullness 
of God. 
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The delineation of three priorities has also proven to be in¬ 
complete in its description of the missional task. The missionary action 
is to form communities of followers around Jesus. Disciples of Jesus 
experience the transforming power of the Holy Spirit on all levels: 
spiritual, emotional, physical, relational, familial, social and financial. 
Churches of the kingdom value evangelism and healing ministries as 
much as medical and educational ministries. Agricultural and busi¬ 
ness personnel who follow Jesus will walk full of the Spirit and share 
their faith with those they assist through both word and deed. There 
is no need for separation. 21 “Holistic church planting that transforms 
communities among the least reached,” the vision statement of MB 
Mission, simply emanates from a life of communion with the Triune 
God. 22 

When the understanding of holistic ministry is grounded in the 
nature of God, there is no need to separate evangelism and church 
planting from justice and peace initiatives. Salvation, peace and jus¬ 
tice are integrally connected in God’s holiness. They are faces of God’s 
glory revealed in the person of Jesus. Followers of Jesus work for peace 
and justice in the world. They understand that individual and commu¬ 
nal peace is only possible when Jesus himself is their peace and they lay 
down their lives for each other (Eph. 2). 


From European and North American Mission to “Mission from 

Everywhere to Everywhere” 

Mission is no longer from North America and Europe to the 
global south. Today, many ICOMB partner conferences are sending 
missionaries. The role of MB Mission, as the mission agency of the 
Canadian and American Mennonite Brethren Conferences, and the 
ICOMB partner conferences is to continue to send missionaries to 
the least-reached regions of the world. The great commission and the 
great commandment are as binding today as they were for the first 
disciples. Currently, MB Mission has long-term workers among least 
reached people groups in West Africa (Burkina Faso), North Africa, 
Central Asia, South Asia, Southeast Asia and East Asia. ICOMB 
partner conferences are also sending missionaries to these regions. 

As the Global Mission Alliance continues to take form, ICOMB 
has requested that MB Mission encourage the ICOMB partner confe¬ 
rences in their efforts to embrace their global mission, building their 
capacity through leadership equipping and community development 
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(Mission Capacity Building Service). As part of this service, MB Mis¬ 
sion facilitates the church planting and mission sending initiatives of 
ICOMB partner conferences. From the perspective of MB Mission, 
the key questions are those of national or regional vision, ownership 
and initiative. It must be remembered that MB Mission’s Mission Ca¬ 
pacity Building Service is an interim step toward the full develop¬ 
ment of the Global Mission Alliance. This engagement as an ICOMB 
family is already leading to the formation of multiethnic, multicultural 
and multinational teams—a tremendous challenge, but also a wonder¬ 
ful expression of God’s glory. As global mission has united the Cana¬ 
dian and American Conferences, MB Mission believes that ICOMB 
partner conferences will be united by participation in global mission 
together. 

Each member conference is called to use its own particular gifts. 
As Mennonite Brethren contemplate the image of God in their 
brothers and sisters, they need to see each other in their wholeness. 
Sometimes the gift of the global south is considered to be people and 
spirituality, while the contribution of the European and North Ameri¬ 
can churches is educational opportunities and financial resources. This 
rather superficial evaluation is not particularly helpful for the global 
ICOMB family. Mennonite Brethren should contemplate the work of 
the Holy Spirit in each other because they are all God’s masterpiece, 
created in Christ Jesus to do his will in the world. 

If the kingdom of God is to grow freely, Christians need to rely 
on the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, not human intelligence and 
economic power. For the ICOMB family to participate more fully in 
God’s mission, all members must find their identity in Jesus. All must 
see themselves as full heirs of the kingdom of God—sons and daugh¬ 
ters of the Father, sent out under Jesus’ lordship, full of the Holy Spirit, 
with authority to proclaim and live the gospel among the nations. All 
members must look with faith to the same God who inspired and led 
the first Anabaptists and Mennonite Brethren. 

Conclusion 

The Trinity is not meant merely to be a theological confession, 
but rather a lived reality. Mennonite Brethren must grow in their love 
for the Father, for Jesus and for the Holy Spirit. Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit together invite Christians into intimate communion with them 
and thereby to receive their heart for the world. The future road is one 
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of moving from an understanding of “the existence of three persons as 
one” to an immersion into the mystery of the Trinity, the Creator of all 
things who beckons people to join him on an eternal adventure. 

At this time in Mennonite Brethren history, it is critical for the 
global Mennonite Brethren family to find its confessional and eccle- 
siological identity by answering the question of the “who” of mission. 
Mennonite Brethren theology must then shape the leadership and mi¬ 
nistry patterns within this community of faith. The understanding and 
experience of God should shape the mission practice and relationships 
as a global Mennonite Brethren family. 

In essence, the future of the Mennonite Brethren mission depends 
on a return to God, repentance for where the church has failed, humi¬ 
lity before brothers and sisters, and a willingness to embrace all that 
God has for his people. The foundational question is not, “Who are the 
Mennonite Brethren?”The question is, “Who is the One inspiring the 
global Mennonite Brethren mission movement?”Mennonite Brethren 
serve a loving Father, under the lordship of a gracious Savior, with the 
presence and empowerment of a wonderful, engaging Holy Spirit. 
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“Truth and Method” 


Lynn Jost 


Introduction 

The title of this chapter is copied from the title of the 1960 pub¬ 
lication by Hans-Georg Gadamer, the phenomenological philosopher 
who described the act of interpreting as a “fusion of horizons.” 1 Inter¬ 
pretation seeks meaning with iterative dialogue between a text (rep¬ 
resenting tradition) and the text’s readers (contemporary audience). 
According to Gadamer, “horizon,” the context of meaning, is the gap 
between text and reader. “Fusion of horizons” integrates what is unfa¬ 
miliar (ancient tradition) with what is known (contemporary world). 
Because Mennonite Brethren history and tradition is always in dia¬ 
logue with the new situation, hermeneutics (interpretation) is never 
complete. 2 

Preaching “fuses horizons.” Preaching facilitates the play (the en¬ 
gagement) between the contemporary world and the ancient world of 
the text. In analyzing preaching the church refines its “fusion of hori¬ 
zons.” The research reported in this chapter enters the “play” between 
the biblical text (the church’s tradition) and the contemporary context 
(North American Mennonite Brethren twentieth-century preaching). 

This chapter analyzes North American Mennonite Brethren 
preaching and is divided into three sections. First, I report observa¬ 
tions from church bulletins about preaching in Mennonite Brethren 
congregations in the United States. Second, ten North American 
Mennonite Brethren preachers answered a questionnaire about bib¬ 
lical preaching and their own preaching plans and texts. Third, the 
article concludes with my analysis and recommendations based on the 
bulletin survey and the questionnaire of preachers. 
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Bulletin Analysis Project 

My project began with analysis of church bulletins from six Men- 
nonite Brethren congregations in the United States: three from the 
Pacific District Conference (Butler, Reedley, Lincoln Glen); two from 
the Southern District Conference (Hillsboro, Fairview); and one from 
the Central District Conference (Henderson). Mennonite Brethren 
Biblical Seminary students, Amy Stone and Matthew Insley, reviewed 
all the bulletins of each of the congregations annually in five-year in¬ 
tervals (between 1955 and 2009). 3 They recorded the sermon title, any 
scriptural text identified in the bulletin, the identity of the preacher, 
and a worship theme if mentioned (such as “New Member Sunday” or 
Advent series). 

As the project began, I expected to see biblical texts identified 
with most sermons and that Pauline texts would dominate. I anticipat¬ 
ed that the preaching of the pastor would be interrupted from time- 
to-time by both guest speakers and local church members. I expected 
preachers would be preponderantly male. While I was uncertain about 
what kind of changes might be evident, I was seeking to be alert to 
trends over time. 


Summary of Findings 

Preachers 

The bulletins indicate that senior pastors are preaching less than 
they used to preach. The percentage of times that a senior pastor 
preached has declined from 80% in the 1950s to 63% in the last 
decade. The decline was very visible during the 1980s (when the senior 
pastor preached 62% of the time), bumped up to 70% in the 1990s, 
but declined again to 63% in the 2000s. Visiting preachers consis¬ 
tently preached about one-fifth of the Sundays (18% in the 1950s and 
20% in the 2000s). In the 1990s, the number declined to 15%. In the 
churches studied there were no recorded sermons by interim pastors 
before 1980, however, after 2000 8% of all sermons were preached 
by interim pastors. Associate and youth pastors preached more than 
10% of the sermons in the 1980s and 1990s, but that number declined 
to 6% in the 2000s. Bulletin research revealed that less than 1% of 
all sermons were preached by youth pastors before 1990. Associates 
were first recorded as preachers during the 1960s and 1970s when they 
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preached about 2-3% of sermons. Preaching by women comprised less 
than 0.5% of all preaching in the churches surveyed with a very slight 
increase from the 1970s to the present. 

Texts 

Bulletins do not always report which text is preached. The text 
was reported in bulletins 73% (Henderson) to 84% (Hillsboro) of the 
time in the Midwest churches and 40% (Butler) to 55% (Laurel Glen) 
of the time in California churches. While this limits the reliability 
of a comprehensive report of which texts are used, it will not prevent 
making some trend observations, assuming a random sample is avail¬ 
able. 

As expected, the Epistles were the most popular biblical texts with 
the Gospels running a close second. Seventy-three percent of the ser¬ 
mons came from the New Testament, with 36% from the Epistles, 
30% from the Gospels and 5% from the book of Acts. The Old Testa¬ 
ment accounts for the remaining 27% of recorded sermon texts, in¬ 
cluding the historical books (13%), prophets (nearly 7%), Psalms (4%), 
Apocalyptic texts (nearly 3%), and the Pentateuch and wisdom litera¬ 
ture (about 1% each). 

There is some variance of text selection over time. The dominance 
of the Epistles was most pronounced in the 1970s and the 1990s, 
when over 40% of all recorded sermon texts were from the Epistles, 
compared to less than 30% of the sermons preached during the 1960s 
and 2000s. In the decade of the 2000s, the Gospels exceeded the 
Epistles by almost 10%. When the Acts of the Apostles are included 
with the Gospels, they account for more than 45% of all sermon tests. 
In the 1960s and the 1980s the number of sermons from the Epistles 
and the Gospels was almost identical. 

Among Old Testament texts, the historical books accounted for 
approximately 10% of all sermons in every decade, except the 1960s, 
when more than 20% of all recorded sermon texts were from histori¬ 
cal books. Recorded sermon texts from the Old Testament prophetic 
books total less than 7% with the percentage approaching 10% during 
the 1960s. Psalms account for 4-6% of recorded sermon texts in each 
decade. The Pentateuch and the wisdom books combined account for 
about only 2% of all recorded sermon texts. 

Three churches, Reedley, Fairview and Butler (from lowest to 
highest), report the highest ratio of Epistle to Gospel texts ranging 
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from a difference of 13% to 19%. Two churches (Lincoln Glen and 
Henderson) report nearly identical percentages (differences of less 
than 1% and less than 4% respectively). At Hillsboro, the Gospels were 
preached almost 9% more than the Epistles. The Old Testament his¬ 
torical books account for 16% of recorded sermon texts at Henderson 
and Butler, which is somewhat higher than the overall mean. 

Church Calendar 

The researchers also observed the attention given to the liturgi¬ 
cal calendar. Bulletins (and worship themes and sermons) gave careful 
attention to Christmas, Palm Sunday and Easter. In general, there is 
a shift over time to increased attention to the church year and the 
seasons, first, of Advent, and, later and less universally, of Lent. In¬ 
creasingly, Pentecost was also noted as the day’s theme. The “Hallmark” 
holidays also received attention, particularly Thanksgiving, Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day and Valentine’s Day. 

Further analysis indicates the following about the church calen¬ 
dar. Christmas, Easter and Palm Sunday were always celebrated in 
each church. Most of these days include sermons on the theme (oc¬ 
casionally there is a choir cantata in place of a sermon). Advent, first 
informally preparing for Christmas and later identifying the season 
as such, began to be more generally celebrated by the 1970s, although 
Hillsboro and Henderson already had Advent themes in 1960. Advent 
was specifically identified in each congregation from 1980 on. Lent 
was first mentioned in the Hillsboro bulletin in 1960, but was only 
consistently celebrated as a festival after 1985. The term was rarely 
mentioned in any of the other bulletins, although occasionally these 
churches seemed to have sermonic themes that lead toward Easter. 
Pentecost was celebrated consistently in all but Fairview. Ascension 
Day was mentioned at least once and Harvest Mission Festivals are 
common. 

Several ministries or religious themes were also given attention. 
Publication Sunday was a fairly common special day in several church¬ 
es during the 1960s and 1970s. Peace Sunday was celebrated several 
times and Henderson even celebrated Soil Stewardship Sunday in 
1960 and 1965. The 100 th and the 120 th anniversaries of the Men- 
nonite Brethren church were celebrated in different congregations. 
Gideons, the persecuted church, tracts, national Sunday school, child 
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evangelism, world literature, CROP and MCC were also highlighted 
as special days. 

National and “Hallmark” holidays were also celebrated in some 
of the congregations. Thanksgiving was celebrated as consistently as 
Christmas and Easter. Valentine’s Day was celebrated more than once 
and in more than one congregation. Mother’s and Father’s Day were 
quite consistently identified. Children’s Day and Youth Day were also 
common. The identification of the Fourth of July and Memorial Day 
was characteristic of Fairview but rarely if ever mentioned in other 
congregations. In Hillsboro a series on the Beatitudes once resulted in 
a sermon on the peacemakers preached on July 3. 


Analysis of Bulletin Survey 
Preachers 

I find the trend toward pastors sharing the pulpits with other 
preachers very positive. 4 The growing number of voices reinforces 
the biblical concept of the priesthood of all believers. This move also 
portends an act of self-care that will protect the mental and spiritual 
health of the pastor. I was surprised and encouraged to discover that 
the preaching done by denominational leaders and other guests con¬ 
tinues at the same pace as in earlier decades, following a decline in 
the 1990s. This finding, if reliable, runs counter to anecdotal reports 
that fewer pulpits are being made available to guests. Perhaps the ten¬ 
dency to include more preaching by staff persons would indicate that 
larger churches might be reserving the pulpit for staff persons and 
limiting the number of outside preaching guests. If staff persons with 
less theological and homiletical preparation than senior pastors are 
preaching more frequently, new opportunities for training arise. An 
important discipling ministry of the local pastor could include gather¬ 
ing prospective preachers to give them help in preparing, delivering 
and evaluating sermons. 

Texts 

The preponderance of New Testament texts, particularly the em¬ 
phasis on the Epistles, raises questions about text selection. The re¬ 
searchers noted that 36% of all sermons in the survey came from the 
Epistles even though the Epistles make up only 9% of the canon. For 
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many, the “canon within the canon” appears to be the Epistles, primar¬ 
ily the Pauline Epistles. 

Church Calendar 

The tendency toward more attention to the biblically-based church 
year is one which I applaud. Including the seasons of Advent, Lent, 
and Pentecost encourages discipleship and biblical faithfulness. I am 
concerned about the susceptibility of Mennonite Brethren churches 
to the influences of nationalism and popular holidays in shaping the 
liturgical life of the church. Worship is an opportunity for the church 
to shape the identity of its congregants. When Mennonite Brethren 
worship using the language, values and myths of common culture, they 
reduce the radical message of the Bible. When they use the biblical 
story as their guide, Mennonite Brethren help create a consciousness 
of a community that lives within the biblical context. 

Survey of Contemporary Preaching 

Although originally I had planned to base this article solely on 
the bulletin reports, I found myself curious about how these historical 
trends might compare to contemporary preaching among Mennonite 
Brethren preachers who have a reputation for preaching well. I sent 
selected preachers a brief questionnaire to compare their opinions to 
the bulletin reports. Because the bulletin survey revealed informa¬ 
tion about biblical texts and the frequency with which sermon texts 
were identified in bulletins, I asked these preachers whether they con¬ 
sidered themselves biblical in their preaching and whether there are 
other terms that might identify their preaching. I also invited them 
to reflect on what is biblical preaching. Finally, I asked them about 
the biblical text of their next sermon. A review of their feedback pro¬ 
vides additional insight into Mennonite Brethren preaching practices. 
It complements the statistical information gleaned from the bulletin 
study with more anecdotal reports about current practice and attitudes. 

Ten preachers responded to the questions. Each considers himself 
or herself to be a biblical preacher. Additional self-descriptors include 
such labels as storyteller, conversationalist, real and passionate, teacher 
(rather than preacher), exegetical, creative, using visual images and de¬ 
clarative. 
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When asked to identify the next sermon text the person was plan¬ 
ning to preach, the following biblical books were mentioned: 1 Timo¬ 
thy, Philippians, Luke (twice), 1 Samuel, Revelation, 2 Kings (twice), 
Psalms, Colossians and Jeremiah. Reduced to the categories of the 
bulletin survey, one can see that this group of preachers will use Old 
Testament historical books and Pauline Epistles each for 27% of the 
sermons, Gospels 18%, and the Psalms, prophets, and Revelation each 
9%. When compared to the longitudinal study, this snapshot indicates 
an increased interest in the Old Testament, a decline in the preaching 
of the Gospels and continued priority given to Paul. 

When I asked these preachers to define biblical preaching, the 
answers varied. One person suggested that some might define bib¬ 
lical preaching as “truth,” but he preferred to define it as “a sermon 
that both preacher and hearers recognize as rooted in the Bible or a 
biblical passage.” Two respondents said simply that biblical preaching 
is using the Scriptures as the text or starting point and one of them 
went on to describe the exegetical method used. A scholar-preacher 
agreed that biblical preaching usually begins with the text, but added 
that the preacher helps the listener discern what the text implies in 
terms of response. This person warned that other texts should be en¬ 
gaged to a modest degree, sparingly, to avoid neutralizing the scandal 
of the particular textual message. Another emphasized that biblical 
preaching allows the Word of God to come alive and demands that the 
preacher’s objective be “life change.” “Biblical preaching,” said another, 
“is preaching which teaches biblical truths...It usually refers directly 
to a biblical text but not necessarily so. It must expose biblical truth.” 

One person responded with ten marks of biblical preaching: 1) 
the preacher/teacher applies the lesson to his/her life before teaching 
others; 2) prepares in a prayerful, Spirit-led manner; 3) preaches for 
transformation; 4) allows the text to drive the lesson; 5) teaches the 
text in its context; 6) employs a broad repertoire of biblical themes; 7) 
uses corroborating texts; 8) speaks the language and knows the cul¬ 
ture of the audience; 9) inspires rather than bores; and 10) ultimately 
points to Jesus. 

An elder statesman responded to the question by saying that, nar¬ 
rowly defined, biblical preaching expounds, proclaims and applies a 
biblical text. In a more expanded definition, it is preaching aligned 
with the overall biblical message, which allows for topical preaching, 
preaching entire biblical books and biblical character studies. 
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One said that a biblical preacher is one “who seeks to sit under the 
authority and direction of the Scriptures, articulating as best s/he can 
what the text meant to the original reader/listener, and then seeking 
to take that meaning and build a bridge to the local context in a way 
that accurately reflects what the original scriptures meant and how 
they are to inform, transform and direct our present life.”This person 
added, “Sometimes I have heard people speak of biblical preaching in 
the sense of a form or style of preaching as opposed to one’s position 
when approaching the Scriptures. The issue is not “style of message” as 
much as allowing the Scriptures to speak to the church.” 

Another stated, “Biblical preaching is like planting seeds that can 
grow and bear fruit in people’s lives. It is more than just quoting a 
lot of verses. It is more than explaining a text. It is making the Word 
come off the page, igniting its message in the minds and hearts and 
lives of preacher and listener alike.” 

When asked about text selection, the respondents offered a variety 
of replies. One reviewed five years of preaching and listed nineteen 
biblical book series and eleven topical series, and for the current year 
assigned four weeks to Easter, four weeks to Advent, and a week to 
Thanksgiving. Another preacher, who is no longer in a pastoral posi¬ 
tion, preferred to have a text assigned, but also mentioned the liturgi¬ 
cal calendar. Another mentioned the common lectionary as well as a 
biblical book or a theme growing out of a small discernment group. 
Another identified the lectionary as a source for Advent and Lent. 
Another spoke of being attentive to the church calendar as well as 
“reading” the needs of the congregation and working from insights 
gleaned in devotional reading and memory work. 

One preacher mentioned that a critical part of the process for 
choosing sermon texts was to ask Jesus to speak by the power of the 
Holy Spirit to direct the preachers to what Jesus wants to share with 
his body. “He is the Head of the Church and we are just following His 
leadership.” One playfully described the operation of a spinning wheel 
with the names of the biblical books, but then suggested annual plan¬ 
ning, the Holy Spirit’s guidance, exposure to books and other sources, 
guidance from elders and staff, and cultural influences. Two specifical¬ 
ly encouraged preachers to be attentive to current events, particularly 
those that dominate public attention. 
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Analysis and Recommendations 

As noted in the introduction, Gadamer describes the hermeneuti¬ 
cal challenge as a “fusion of horizons.” The homiletic task is to bring 
the biblical text into conversation with the contemporary context, 
resulting in a fusion of horizons, ancient and contemporary. James 
McClendon provides an Anabaptist perspective to the hermeneuti¬ 
cal task. He articulates a “vision [in which] Scripture effects a link 
between the church of the apostles and our own.” 5 He expresses the 
hermeneutical principle as “shared awareness of the present Christian 
community as the primitive community and the eschatological com¬ 
munity,” described elsewhere as a “this is that” hermeneutic. 6 Whereas 
Gadamer describes the “play” between horizons, McClendon uses the 
notion of a scriptural “link” between the ancient and the contemporary 
community. For McClendon the link brings to the fore the biblical 
story, missional responsibility of costly witness, discipleship and com¬ 
munity. 7 

Sermon analysis examines the dialogue between horizons or the 
recognition of the link between communities. The research methods 
employed provide the data for this examination. Other means of hom¬ 
iletic analysis yield additional data, but the purpose of this article is to 
analyze Mennonite Brethren preaching using the data at hand. 

The analysis that follows addresses what the bulletin survey and 
preachers’ questionnaire reveal about the play (“link” to use McClen¬ 
don’s term) between text and context, using the categories of preacher, 
text and worship theme/church calendar. 

1. The preacher as the hermeneutical leader has a primary role in 
connecting the preaching community to the biblical text. Two recom¬ 
mendations grow out of the analysis of the research data. 

a. Sharing the pulpit is positive. Balancing the preaching of the 
pastor, the pastoral staff and other local preachers, along with guest 
preachers, is good for congregants and for pastors. The result of a 
shared pulpit is an expanded dialogue about how the contemporary 
congregational community is aware that it is also the primitive com¬ 
munity and the eschatological community (McClendon’s terms). The 
dialogue between horizons is facilitated by a fuller understanding of 
the primitive community, an understanding that is facilitated by theo¬ 
logical study. Preachers with theological preparation should work with 
others to help build this capacity. 
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b. The paucity of preaching by women is scandalous and needs to 
change. Scripture describes contexts in which women who have ad¬ 
equate preparation are free to speak prophetic words and to teach. I 
find it grievous that less than 1% of sermons are preached by women. 
If local pastors will include congregational and staff members in their 
preaching discipleship groups, this may provide a new avenue for 
women preachers. It is incumbent upon the church to invite all of 
those upon whom the Spirit inspires for prophetic utterance the op¬ 
portunity to speak (see Joel 2 and Acts 2). 

2. Biblical preaching includes, but goes beyond, starting with a 
biblical text. Biblical preaching brings the preacher under the author¬ 
ity of the Bible. Biblical preaching, while proclaiming a single text, 
must be consistent with a thorough biblical theology. Biblical preach¬ 
ing creates for the community of God a new imagination of the com¬ 
munity that God is creating through Jesus. 

The biblical text links the contemporary community to the primi¬ 
tive community. The sermon gives voice to the play between the bibli¬ 
cal tradition and the present. The bulletin research reveals the historical 
experience of which biblical texts are prioritized. The questionnaire 
illumines not only current preaching emphases, but also what some 
Mennonite Brethren preachers understand biblical preaching to be. 

a. When the whole biblical canon is engaged in the preaching task, 
the contemporary community links more completely with the ancient 
one. When one part of the canon is privileged at the expense of the 
rest of the canon, the link may be blurred. Preaching primarily from 
any single genre tends to distort the church’s understanding of God’s 
design. Neglecting parts of the canon truncates the church’s under¬ 
standing of God’s design as well as the saving work of Jesus. 

The biblical account is a narrative. According to some interpreters, 
the Bible is a story that comes in six acts (creation, fall, God’s work 
in redeeming a people, Jesus, the church—which is the part of the 
story in which we live, and consummation.) 8 As is true of interpret¬ 
ing stories generally, Mennonite Brethren understand the full narra¬ 
tive only by experiencing every one of the acts. While the story may 
ebb and flow, each of the acts is essential in shaping the community of 
faith. Limiting the selection of biblical texts to chapters four and five 
truncates the story and reduces the claim on the part of Mennonite 
Brethren to be a fully biblical people. I would encourage preaching 
from each of these acts more than a single time each year. 
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Within these six canonical acts additional balance is needed. Gen¬ 
erally, more attention to Old Testament texts would improve canonical 
balance. In particular, the books of the Pentateuch, the prophets and 
the wisdom literature are underrepresented in preaching. The story in 
Genesis is important because three of the acts are found in this book. 
In Exodus, the story presents the primary salviflc act of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the giving of the Law, a primary identifier of God’s people. 
The prophets speak to issues of international justice as well as the ex¬ 
perience of exile. Wisdom literature is particularly related to creation, 
to the earth and to skillful living. 

I commend the trend toward more preaching of narrative texts, 
including the Gospels as well as the Old Testament historical books. 
Anabaptist emphases on Jesus and discipleship are reinforced by 
preaching from the Gospels. Preaching Old Testament stories ad¬ 
dresses issues of justice and peacemaking as well as personal relation¬ 
ships. 

The ICOMB (International Community of Mennonite Brethren) 
Confession of Faith provides a model for text selection. 9 The Confes¬ 
sion has two parts. The first is the narrative of salvation history. The 
second part makes five statements about the church—people of the 
Bible, of a new way of life, of reconciliation, of covenant community 
and of hope. Using the narrative categories engages the preacher and 
the community with primary events in the story of God and God’s 
people. Using the ecclesial statements and the footnoted biblical refer¬ 
ences helps the preacher emphasize primary identity markers for the 
people of God. 

b. Mennonite Brethren preachers claim to preach biblically. Men¬ 
nonite Brethren preachers claim to allow the text to speak without 
imposing a preconceived structure or theology onto the text. Although 
at one time I aimed to preach from a purely biblical perspective, I find 
myself increasingly less convinced that a neutral stance is possible. My 
sense is that preachers inevitably bring to the text not only their own 
personality and context, but also their particular theological grid. 

I suggest that Mennonite Brethren preachers choose a theological 
perspective that grows consciously and deliberately out of a biblical 
Anabaptist theology. The theology that I propose is largely consistent 
with that of McClendon referenced above. The theological perspective 
needs a healthy balance of the first three narrative acts with the last 
three narrative acts. The first three acts tell the Old Testament story 
of creation (including wisdom literature), fall (including stories of sin 
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and exile), and the story of God’s people. Following Elmer Martens, 
God’s design in saving Israel in the Old Testament can be outlined 
with four primary themes: deliverance, covenant community, knowl¬ 
edge of God and abundant life. 10 Preachers using these basic themes 
as the basis of their biblical preaching will be connected to the story of 
God’s relationship with the people of God. 

The final three acts also need to be preached with some balance. 
Preaching Jesus requires preaching the Gospels. Central to Jesus’teach¬ 
ing is the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5-7), the great commission, 
and the great commandment. The Epistles link the story of Jesus to 
the life of the church. Preaching biblically recognizes the community 
orientation of the Gospels, Acts and Epistles. Preaching eschatologi- 
cally emphasizes the in-breaking reign of God and the resurrection life 
promised byjesus. 

3. Emphasizing the liturgical year links the contemporary com¬ 
munity to the biblical community. The story of Jesus is told annu¬ 
ally via the liturgical calendar. Year one moves from Christ’s coming 
(Advent, Christmas and Epiphany) to his passion (Lent and Easter) 
to the life of the church (Pentecost), culminating in Christ the King 
Sunday. Giving attention to the church year, particularly Lent and 
Advent, is a positive sign and a practice to be encouraged. An empha¬ 
sis on other special events and national holidays may open the way to 
idolatrous syncretism. 

Conclusion 

This project began with a study of the bulletins of six Mennonite 
Brethren congregations from the United States to discover what the 
bulletins communicated about preaching. Observation of the bulletins 
indicates a biblical focus, a shared pulpit and increasing attention to 
the liturgical calendar. The project grew to include a questionnaire to 
which ten Mennonite Brethren preachers responded with their own 
definitions of biblical preaching and an indication of the texts from 
which they are preaching. Recommendations for the future of Menno¬ 
nite Brethren preaching include expanding the open pulpit to include 
women preachers, balancing canonical choices with more preaching 
from the Gospels and the Old Testament, being intentional in preach¬ 
ing from a biblical theological model, and expanding use of the liturgi¬ 
cal calendar. These recommendations are intended to strengthen the 
play between the textual tradition and the contemporary congregation. 
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Mennonite Brethren in Canada: 
Findings of the 

2009 Canadian Evangelical Churches Study 


Sam Reimer 


From the first Mennonite Brethren Church in Canada in 1888 
to roughly the middle of the twentieth century, Mennonite Brethren 
in Canada were a separated people, maintaining their distinctiveness 
through communal, rural living and the German language. Since at 
least the 1960s, however, Mennonite Brethren have actively partici¬ 
pated in the larger evangelical movement. Their evangelistic fervor, 
biblicism and emphasis on a conversion experience meant that they 
had much in common with fellow Canadian evangelicals. 1 Menno¬ 
nite Brethren played a key role in the formation of the Evangelical 
Fellowship of Canada in 1964, symbolizing the importance of their 
evangelical identity. 2 

Today, Canadian Mennonite Brethren have about 40,000 adher¬ 
ents in some 250 churches, mostly in the West. Denominational sta¬ 
tistics indicate that Mennonite Brethren are the largest Mennonite 
denomination in Canada (slightly larger than Mennonite Church 
Canada) and one of the ten largest evangelical denominations in 
Canada, in terms of number of churches. There are roughly 11,000 
evangelical congregations in Canada, comprising about one-third of 
all the 30,000 or so congregations nationally. 3 Yet little is known about 
these churches or about Canadian evangelical churches in general. In 
this paper, I will analyze the demographics, identity and programs/ac- 
tivities of Mennonite Brethren churches in Canada. I will also provide 
a snapshot of nearly 400 other evangelical congregations for compari¬ 
son. 

In the Canadian Evangelical Churches Study (CECS), the lead 
pastors (that is, the senior or sole pastor) of 478 evangelical congrega¬ 
tions were interviewed in 2009. 4 Phone interviews with 100 youth/ 
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children’s pastors in these same congregations were also completed. 
Prior to the phone interviews, another fifty face-to-face interviews 
were conducted with lead pastors from across Canada (Maritimes, 
Toronto area, Calgary area and Vancouver area). I will focus on data 
from the 478 lead pastor interviews. Eighty-seven of the lead pastor 
interviews were completed in Mennonite Brethren churches. The four 
other denominations studied were The Pentecostal Assemblies of 
Canada (PAOC), Christian Reformed Churches (CRC), Convention 
Baptist Churches (all four conventions), and Christian and Mission¬ 
ary Alliance (CSdVIA). These represent the largest denominations in 
the Pentecostal, Reformed, Mennonite, Holiness and Baptist tradi¬ 
tions within Canadian evangelicalism. These denominations include 
about 3,100 congregations, or roughly one-third of all the evangelical 
congregations in Canada. The response rate for these interviews was 
roughly 40%. 5 To begin, I will present information about the demo¬ 
graphics of Mennonite Brethren congregations themselves, including 
the year they were founded, size and growth rates. This is followed by 
the demographics of the people that attend these congregations. 

Demographics - Congregations 

The average size of Mennonite Brethren congregations is some¬ 
what larger than congregations in the five other evangelical denomina¬ 
tions in the comparison. In Table l,the average and median attendance 
for Mennonite Brethren churches are given. The median represents 
the midpoint (the middle church if all churches were lined up ac¬ 
cording to size) and is the better estimate because the mathematical 
average (mean) is easily skewed by very large churches in the sample. 
Based on denominational records (from the five denominations), with 
comparisons to the CECS data, the best estimate for the median size 
of the churches for the five evangelical denominations is 100 regu¬ 
lar participants (typical weekly attendance, including adults and chil¬ 
dren) and the average attendance is 180. 6 The Mennonite Brethren 
are larger, with a median attendance of roughly 140 and average at¬ 
tendance of255.The Baptist and Pentecostal congregations tend to be 
smaller, partly because they are more likely to be rural congregations. 
Those denominations with more churches in Western Canada tend 
to have larger congregations, with the CRC congregations being the 
largest. The Mennonite Brethren have some larger churches than the 
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CRC, so they have a slightly higher average but a somewhat lower 
median than the CRC. 

Table 1 - Demographics of Congregations 



MB 

Others 

Average size 

255 

180 

Median size 

140 

100 

Median growth per year (per congregation) 

10 

9 

% of congregations who have planted another church or site 

21.8 

22.0 

% of congregations in a metropolitan area 

54.0 

38.4 

Median age of congregation 

30 

50 

% of congregations that meet in a church building 

72.4% 

89.3% 


Source: CECS 2009 


Median growth per year refers to the median number of attendees 
gained in 2008 (number joined minus number left/deceased), rough¬ 
ly 10 people per congregation. Forty-five percent of the Mennonite 
Brethren pastors interviewed said their church was growing, 20% said 
their church was decreasing and the remaining 35% said there was no 
change over the past 2 years. This was also typical of the other denomi¬ 
nations. 

Several authors have noted the vitality of evangelical congrega¬ 
tions and their importance to overall numerical success of Canadian 
evangelicalism. 7 However, research on evangelical churches in Calgary 
found that only about 10% of evangelical church growth is actually 
new converts and the vast majority of newcomers are already believ¬ 
ers from other churches. 8 My findings are similar. Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren pastors indicated that their median number of new members was 
twenty in 2008 (eight became official members, twelve were regular 
attendees but not members), and the median number of attendees lost 
was ten (moved away or deceased). Of the twenty new people, the 
median number of new converts was two, or 10%. Again, these medi¬ 
ans are very close to those of the other four denominations. 

One popular strategy for growth with all five denominations, 
particularly in the last two decades, is church planting. The Menno¬ 
nite Brethren began their Key Cities Initiative (KCI) in 1998 with an 
eleven-year strategy to plant churches in Calgary, Toronto, Montreal, 
Vancouver as well as in the provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
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More recently, denominational leaders are encouraging churches to 
have a “multiplying mindset,” where the focus has moved to healthy 
churches planting churches, and less on hiring planters to start 
churches. About 22% of congregations in the sample have started a 
new church or another site of their church. The Mennonite Brethren 
are typical here as well. 

Regarding location, over half the Mennonite Brethren congrega¬ 
tions in the sample were in metropolitan areas (defined by Statistics 
Canada as having a population of at least 100,000). This is a much 
higher percentage than other denominations. The metropolitan loca¬ 
tion of Mennonite Brethren congregations is strongly correlated with 
the age of the congregation, and younger congregations are less likely 
to be in rural areas or locales with shrinking populations. Those de¬ 
nominations with older congregations—particularly the Baptists and 
Pentecostals—have a higher percentage of congregations in the Mari- 
times and Ontario, whereas Mennonite Brethren are predominately in 
the more recently populated Western provinces. On average, congre¬ 
gations were founded in 1925 in Atlantic Canada and 1974 in B.C., 
with an overall average of 1962 across Canada. Another contributor 
is the Mennonite Brethren KCI, which targeted metropolitan areas. 
Mennonite Brethren congregations are less likely to meet in a church 
building, which is also related to their age. There are as many Men¬ 
nonite Brethren congregations that meet in schools and community 
centers as the other four denominations combined. 

Demographically, Mennonite Brethren congregations seem to be 
in a good position overall. Larger congregations are more stable, and 
those located in metropolitan areas are more likely to have the edge as 
cities continue to grow. Larger urban congregations in the study tend 
to have a higher percentage of well educated and wealthy attendees 
(according to pastor estimates) which makes for financial stability, al¬ 
though they also tend to have more free-riders (those who don’t con¬ 
tribute or volunteer) than smaller, rural congregations. Congregations 
that do not meet in church buildings are naturally younger and smaller, 
and are more likely to be urban and ethnic or multi-racial. Interest¬ 
ingly, pastors without church buildings tend to have a more positive 
opinion of their congregations. These congregations may have less sta¬ 
bility, but they may gain something in flexibility and energy. 
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Demographics - Attendees 

The demographics of the people in Mennonite Brethren church 
pews are reflective of the location of their congregations. They are 
slightly above average in education and income, and are slightly 
younger than the average. All of these are correlated with their met¬ 
ropolitan location (see Table 2). 

Table 2 - Demographics of Attendees in Evangelical Churches 


Attribute (average % in the churches) 

MB 


Below 18 years 

23.0 

21.2 

18-29 years 

16.4 

14.6 

30-64 years 

45.3 


Above 65 years 

16.0 





High school or less 

42.0 

E I 

4-year university degree or more 

41.0 


Grad degree or more 

8.3 





Below $25,000 family income 

12.7 

16.0 

Above $100,000 family income 

15.2 

13.1 




Attendee not yet converted to Christ 

9.6 

8.6 

Attend a small group monthly or more 

46.5 

E91 

Recent immigrant (came to Canada in last 5 years) 

5.2 

5.9 

% Asian 

^^9 

El 

% Latin American 

m 

1.6 

% Black/African 

1.8 

1 

% Aboriginal 

1.4 

| 


MBs are more likely to attend small groups in their churches than 
other evangelicals, and Mennonite Brethren pastors seem to prioritize 
them. This may be related to the Mennonite emphasis on community, 
which has marked Mennonite Brethren historically. 

Regarding ethnic diversity, Mennonite Brethren are less diverse 
than the C&MA but more diverse than the CRC. The Baptists and 
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PAOC have a higher percentage of Black/African congregants, while 
the PAOC and C&MA have more Aboriginal attendees. The C&MA 
have the most Asians, followed by the Mennonite Brethren. Men- 
nonite Brethren represent the middle of the pack when it comes to 
ethnic diversity. Their metropolitan location gives them an advantage 
that may be offset by the remnants of a historical tendency toward 
communal insularity and Dutch-German-Russian ethnicity. 

Identity 

The dual identity as Anabaptists and evangelicals has long marked 
Mennonite Brethren. However, their weakening Anabaptist iden¬ 
tity was already a concern in the 1960s and 70s. The strength of the 
evangelical subculture in North America and other homogenizing 
forces within evangelicalism (like the transience and denominational 
switching of evangelicals) mitigate against the preservation of de¬ 
nominational distinctives like peacemaking and communal living. In 
Canada, a relatively peaceful existence weakens the salience of their 
peace-making stance, and most Mennonite Brethren have also moved 
away from communal living and are fully integrated into modern so¬ 
ciety, weakening the historic deference given to communal authority. 
As illustrated in Table 3, Mennonite Brethren (81.6%) are similar to 
C&MA (86%) and PAOC (83%) in having a high percentage of pas¬ 
tors who said the evangelical label describes their church “very well,” 
which is above the CRC (44%). Only 40% of Mennonite Brethren 
pastors identified “extremely or very closely” with their denomination, 
which is the lowest level among all five denominations. This may mean 
that pastors/churches do not hold strongly to their Anabaptist identity, 
or it may mean they do not feel a strong affinity with the denomina¬ 
tion itself. Other identities in Table 3 are listed from highest to lowest 
based on level of identification among the churches. 
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Table 3 - Identity 


% “describes congregation very well" 

MB 

Other 

Evangelical 

81.6 

70.6 

Missional 

46.0 

36.8 

Purpose-driven 

19.5 

16.4 

Charismatic 

6.9 

14.3 

Seeker-sensitive 

14.9 

11.5 

Fundamentalist 


12.4 

Emerging/emergent 

10.3 

6.9 

Liturgical 


5.1 

Cell church 

2.3 

4.1 

Identify with their denomination (extremely or very closely) 

39.6 

54.2 


After evangelical, Mennonite Brethren pastors identified their 
churches as “missional” (46%) at a higher percentage than all denomi¬ 
nations except the PAOC (57%). Advocates of the missional church 
seek to take the church back to Jesus’ mission to reach their commu¬ 
nity and world. They focus on the needs external to the church by in¬ 
carnating Christ to their neighbors, and are less focused on needs and 
program development inside the church. Key spokespersons include 
Alan Hirsch, Darrell Guder,Tim Keller and others. 9 

Ranked third is “purpose-driven,” an identity that follows the 
strategy laid out in The Purpose Driven Church, a best-selling book by 
Rick Warren. 10 The church, argues Warren, needs to align its purpose 
with the five biblical purposes of the church, the result of which will 
be a healthy congregation that is growing in depth and numbers. Here 
is Warren’s definition: 

Purpose Driven is a church health model that provides 
your pastoral team with a unique, biblically-based ap¬ 
proach to establishing, transforming, and maintaining a 
balanced, growing congregation that seeks to fulfill the 
God-given purposes of worship, fellowship, discipleship, 
ministry, and missions. 11 


While the five denominations ranked the charismatic identity 
fourth, this is mostly because of the strong identification among the 
PAOC (47%). For Mennonite Brethen, it was ranked sixth. The char- 
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ismatic movement is a transdenominational movement that began in 
the 1960s among Catholics but spread quickly to many Protestant de¬ 
nominations. It emphasizes the work of the Holy Spirit to empower 
the individual and the church for service and evangelism. They em¬ 
phasize the miraculous and surprising movements of the Spirit, and 
believe that tongues, miracles and prophecy are still intended for the 
church today. 

Fifteen percent of Mennonite Brethren identified with the seeker- 
sensitive movement, which is probably best typified by Bill Hybel’s 
Willowcreek Church. Seeker-sensitive churches attempt to provide a 
welcoming environment for the un-churched by offering contempo¬ 
rary worship as a polished multi-media presentation in a non-threat¬ 
ening atmosphere. 

The fact that Mennonite Brethren congregations are younger on 
average may help explain why their pastors identify more strongly 
with the emerging church, because emerging churches tend to attract 
younger, postmodern congregants. One in ten Mennonite Brethren 
(and PAOC) pastors identify strongly with this movement, compared 
to 3% of Baptist churches. Theologian Scot McKnight says this di¬ 
verse movement is marked by five characteristics: prophetic (or at least 
provocative), postmodern (they resonate with some aspects of post¬ 
modernity and tend to minister to postmoderns), praxis-oriented 
(missional, active in the world), post-evangelical (at least in the sense 
of post-systematic theology and exclusive boundaries between Chris¬ 
tians and non-Christians), and political (they lean to the left). 12 

Only a few Mennonite Brethren pastors identified strongly with 
the “liturgical,” “cell church,” or “fundamentalist” labels. Twenty- 
five percent of PAOC pastors thought that “fundamentalist” identi¬ 
fied their church very well, followed by 12% of Baptists and Alliance 
pastors. Only three Mennonite Brethren pastors and only one CRC 
pastor felt “fundamentalist” described their churches very well. In 
comparison, eighteen CRC pastors identified as liturgical along with 
only five other congregations (three of which were Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren). Similarly, only eighteen pastors identified strongly with the cell 
church movement. The cell church movement may have its strongest 
proponent in Yoido Full Gospel Church in Seoul, Korea. In the model, 
the backbone of the church is its evangelistic and discipleship-orient- 
ed small groups. While the C&MA was mostly likely to identify as 
cell church (seven pastors), the percentages were too small for accurate 
comparisons. 
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Priorities 

One would expect a church’s identity to affect its priorities. For 
example, if a church identifies itself as “missional,” it should also pri¬ 
oritize outreach to its community, and thus would make some orga¬ 
nized effort to do so. This tends to be case. Churches who identify 
as “seeker-sensitive” are more likely to prioritize “providing a worship 
service that is welcoming and comfortable to non-churched visitors,” 
just as “missional” churches are more likely to prioritize “serving the 
poor and needy in the community” and “maintaining an active evange¬ 
lism and outreach program.” 

What do Mennonite Brethren congregations prioritize? Pastors 
were asked this question: “As you know, congregations operate ac¬ 
cording to certain values or priorities, even if they are not explicitly 
stated. In your view, what are the actual priorities of this church, based 
on how they function, even if they are different from your priorities?” 
Table 4 lists the priorities based on the percentage of pastors who said 
the item was a “very high priority.” 

Table 4 - Priorities 


% “very high priority" 

MB 

Others 

Faith development of children and youth 

84.9 

79.8 

Providing a welcoming worship service 



Encouraging people to serve in their gifts 

74.4 

E 1 

Strengthening marriages/families 



Preserving traditional morals 



Building volunteer leadership 

54.7 

47.1 

Providing care for members 



Promoting deeper spirituality/disciplines 

43.0 

46.0 

Active evangelism 

48.8 

43.2 

Promoting cooperation between churches 


35.5 

Serving the poor and needy 



Teaching the theological distinctives of our religious tradition 



Protecting church people from the world 

20.9 

27.6 

Enhancing beauty of church building and grounds 

fFfJ 


Preserving ethnic culture or language 

5.8 


Helping members get ahead financially 

4.7 
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The faith development of youth and children is the highest prior¬ 
ity for both Mennonite Brethren and other evangelical groups. Bibby 
has noted that evangelicals excel at keeping the youth, a key to their 
numerical growth. 13 Mennonite Brethren are ten percentage points 
above the next highest denomination (the PAOC) in their emphasis 
on encouraging congregants to serve in their gifts. They are also slight¬ 
ly above average in building volunteer leadership, providing care for 
members, engaging in active evangelism and cooperating with other 
churches. Some of these priorities dovetail nicely with the denomina¬ 
tional priorities set out in Regenerate 21-01, which seeks to realize the 
dynamics of the first century church in twenty-first century Canada. 
The main initiatives include church health, leadership development, 
and reaching out through evangelistic strategies and new church plants. 
In contrast, the Mennonite Brethren are below average in prioritizing 
“preserving traditional moral and family values” and “protecting people 
in the church from negative influences in the world.”These items are 
correlated with fundamentalism, an identity that is rare among MBs 
(see Table 3). Finally, it is noteworthy that Mennonite Brethren are 
least likely to consider their theological distinctives a “very high pri¬ 
ority” (18.6%), which is lower than all the other denominations by 
at least seven percentage points. This may be an indication that their 
generic evangelical identity trumps their Anabaptist identity, or that 
Mennonite Brethren core convictions are not salient to the churches. 

Programs/activities 

In turn, priorities should translate into programs or initiatives that 
are internally (discipleship) and externally (evangelical, social action) 
focused. I start with internal programs. Table 5 shows the percentage 
of churches that have each internal program. The numbers in paren¬ 
theses are the median number of children/youth in religious education 
classes in a typical week. 
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Table 5 - Internal Programs 


% of churches that have the program 

MB 

Other 

Bible studies 

98.9 


Children religious education classes (0-12 years) 

95.4 (30) 

94.9 (25) 

Prayer meetings 

93.1 

92.6 

Organized way to help members 


85.9 

Marriage classes, premarital counseling 

80.5 

77.0 

Baptism classes 

90.1 

73.9 

Purpose of church discussions 

73.6 

74.4 

Organized way to follow up on newcomers 

72.4 

66.2 

New member classes 

71.3 

65.5 

Spirituality/spiritual disciplines groups 


mm 

Youth religious education classes (13-18 years), not youth group 

63.2 (15) 

61.6(15) 

Organized way to reconnect past attendees 

55.2 

B! 

Music ministry/worship leader training 

51.7 

52.9 

Missionary or mission teams preparation 

44.8 

53.4 

Religious education teacher training 

49.4 

50.1 

Evangelism classes 

39.1 

42.7 

Spiritual gifts classes 

33.3 

39.9 

Parenting classes 

34.5 

33.5 


What is most surprising about Table 5 is the lack of differ¬ 
ences between the denominations in terms of internal programs. While 
churches vary greatly in size, mission, region and ethnicity, nearly all 
have Bible studies, religious education for children and prayer meet¬ 
ings. While there are very few important differences between de¬ 
nominations, there are a few where Mennonite Brethren stand out. 
Mennonite Brethren are more likely to have baptismal classes than the 
four other denominations, even the Baptists. They are also most likely 
to have groups that focus on the spiritual disciplines or spirituality. This 
is true even though they do not prioritize the spiritual disciplines above 
the other denominations (see Table 4). Moreover, Mennonite Brethren 
congregations are slightly less likely to offer “classes focused on dis¬ 
covering and using spiritual gifts” even though they are more likely to 
encourage serving according to one’s spiritual gifts (see Table 4). 

Tables 6 and 7 below are divided between externally focused activ¬ 
ities that are evangelism-oriented and those that are service-oriented. 
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Of course, the line between these activities is fuzzy, since for many 
evangelicals, service and evangelism are not distinguishable in terms 
of activity, and they are mutually supportive. Nonetheless, I attempt 
to separate those activities that are primarily about evangelism, or at¬ 
tracting people to the church, from those that are more specifically 
focused on meeting the needs (physical, emotional, relational) of those 
in the community. Note that all of the activities in the tables benefited 
people in the local community who were not part of the church (in¬ 
cluding the Bible studies/small groups). 

In the Canadian context, where tolerance and multiculturalism are 
valued, aggressive methods of evangelism strike most people (includ¬ 
ing evangelicals) as un-Canadian. As a result, evangelicals have steered 
away from confrontational methods like door-to-door or “street” evan¬ 
gelism (including the use of street drama and singing), and have re¬ 
placed them with methods that emphasize building relationships and 
meeting felt needs (see Table 6). 

Table 6 - Outreach - Evangelism 


% ofchurches that have the program 

MB 

Others 

Foreign missions program 

81.6 

83.9 

Ad in phonebook or paper 

73.6 

77.2 

Website 

83.9 

71.6 

Acts of kindness 

69.0 

60.9 

BBQs, block parties, carnivals 

67.8 

58.6 

DVBS 

57.5 

58.6 

Distributing flyers 

51.7 

50.1 

Service at another location 

56.3 

43.5 

Bible studies, small groups 

34.5 

42.5 

Alpha 

37.9 

31.7 

Door to door 

23.0 

24.6 

Special event celebrations 

25.3 

19.5 

Food drive, provide meals 

18.3 

15.1 

Relationship services, counseling, etc. 

16.1 

13.0 

Street drama/singing 

11.5 

14.1 


The vast majority of evangelical congregations support foreign 
missions in some way, and advertise through the phonebook or a web- 
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site. Mennonite Brethren, according to their pastors, have the high¬ 
est percentage of churches that have a website. They are more likely 
to host BBQs/block parties/carnivals, Alpha meetings and perform 
“acts of kindness, like free car washes, raking leaves or handing out 
free drinks,” which are more common among metropolitan church¬ 
es. They are also more likely to have “held a church worship service 
in an alternate location in the community, like a park or a building 
that is not a church,” which is partly related to the tendency not to 
own a church building. They are less likely than Baptists and PAOC 
to go door-to-door or perform street drama/singing, although they 
are not significantly lower. Virtually all evangelical churches in the 
sample were involved in some sort of local outreach that involved vol¬ 
unteers (excluding the top three items in the Table 6) and three Men¬ 
nonite Brethren churches were involved in all of them (only two other 
churches were involved in all nine). Other outreach events performed 
by Mennonite Brethren churches (all under 10% of the churches) in¬ 
clude youth drop-ins or other youth programs (8.0%), music presenta¬ 
tions and plays (5.7%), gardening classes (5.7%), sports programs or 
games (5.7%) and womens shelters (3.4%), along with a variety of 
other activities. 

In Table 7, pastors were asked the following question regarding 
their congregation: “Now, I would like to find out what community 
service activities are sponsored by this church. By this I mean those ac¬ 
tivities run by your church where most of the people who benefit are in 
your local community but are not part of your church. At any time in 
the last year, has this church provided...?”This question was followed 
by, “About how many lay people in this church are involved in these 
activities in the past year?” The parentheses in each column indicate 
the median number of lay volunteers (in the average week) from the 
church that engage in that activity. Only 4% of churches said that they 
were involved in none of the following activities, and the average was 
3.5 (median=3) of these ten activities per church. Mennonite Brethren 
churches had a slightly higher average of 3.7 (median=4). 
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Table 7 - Outreach - Service to the Community 


% of churches that have the program 

MB 

Others 

Cash or vouchers for needy 

74.7 (4) 

79.0 (3) 

Visiting elderly, hospitalized 

56.3 (5.5) 

64.5 (5) 

Counseling 

55.2 (2.5) 

49.9 (2) 

Food pantry/soup kitchen 

47.1 (10) 

44.2 (8) 

Community workshops 

46.0 (3.5) 

26.9 (4) 

Prison ministry 

17.2 (3) 

21.7 (3) 

Day care, preschool or after school programs 

25.3 (5.5) 

15.6(6) 

Substance abuse programs 

20.7 (3) 

13.8 (4) 

Language training 

17.2 (3) 

13.3 (4) 

Employment services 

13.8 (3) 

13.6 (2) 

Volunteer for other organizations 

78.2 (12) 

78.3 (12) 


Three-quarters of evangelical congregations offer financial help to 
needy families in the form of cash or vouchers. Visitation and counsel¬ 
ing are commonly offered by churches, and surprisingly, just under half 
of the churches provide a food pantry or soup kitchen, with a median 
of eight volunteers involved each week. Mennonite Brethren are lower 
on visitation, partly because visitation is less common among met¬ 
ropolitan churches. Mennonite Brethren are more likely than any of 
the other denominations to offer “day care, pre-school or before/after 
school programs” and “community workshops on a topic of interest, 
like financial planning, parenting, or youth issues.” 

The final item in Table 7 shows that there are a significant number 
of attendees from evangelical congregations who volunteer with other 
community organizations. On average, pastors (from all five denomi¬ 
nations) estimated that 19.3 lay persons in their church volunteer 
weekly for other organizations, while 22.4 volunteer weekly for their 
internal programs (if someone volunteered for more than one inter¬ 
nal program, they were counted twice). Mennonite Brethren have 
higher averages, with 31.8 external volunteers per week compared to 
26.0 internal volunteers. Mennonite Brethren are unique in having 
more volunteers serving their community through other organizations 
than through service opportunities run by their church. They are also 
unique in that they have more volunteers. Even when I control for 
church size, Mennonite Brethren have, on average, 12 more volunteers 
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per church than the other denominations. 14 These numbers indicate a 
missional focus. 

The external volunteerism of Mennonite Brethren is related to 
their tendency to cooperate with service organizations. They are more 
likely to prioritize cooperation between churches (see Table 4). While 
Mennonite Brethren churches are less likely to cooperate with other 
Christian (but non-evangelical) congregations (37.9% of MB church¬ 
es do), they are more likely than other denominations to cooperate 
with other non-Christian organizations that are not congregations 
(like service organizations, 57.5%). They are equally likely to cooperate 
with evangelical congregations (80.5%), and other Christian organiza¬ 
tions that are not churches (65.5%). 

Conclusion 

In spite of their historical tendency to be a separated people, Men¬ 
nonite Brethren now lead other evangelical churches in their coop¬ 
erative, missional activity. They lead other denominations in providing 
volunteers for outside organizations that service their community. The 
evidence suggests that many Mennonite Brethren churches are adapt¬ 
ing an incarnational approach to reaching their communities. This ap¬ 
proach seems to prioritize meeting community needs and building the 
kingdom of God before their own denomination or churches. 

Internally, Mennonite Brethren lead other denominations in ac¬ 
tivities that focus on the spiritual disciplines. Like other evangelicals, 
nearly all churches have Bible studies and prayer meetings. They seem 
to be doing the right things in terms of discipleship. 

The churches themselves are larger, younger and well placed in 
metropolitan areas. As a significant percentage of evangelical growth is 
now coming from immigration, and these immigrants predominately 
move to metropolitan areas, it seems like Mennonite Brethren are well 
situated for future growth. 

However, not all the news is good news. Mennonite Brethren do 
not seem to be doing as well as the C&MA in attracting immigrants 
(C&MA have a higher percentage of Asian and multiracial congre¬ 
gations, for example), even though the Mennonite Brethren have a 
higher percentage of metropolitan churches. 15 Like other evangelical 
denominations, only about 10% of church growth seems to be conver¬ 
sion growth (excluding children of church members). 
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The data suggest that the denominational or Anabaptist identity 
is weak among Mennonite Brethren churches. One wonders if this 
unique characteristic is being absorbed by the powerful stream of a 
generic evangelicalism. It appears as if the struggle for a unique Men¬ 
nonite Brethren identity will continue for the foreseeable future. 
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The province of Quebec was introduced to the Mennonite 
Brethren just over fifty years ago. This chapter will begin by providing 
a historical overview of the preparation and organization of the pio¬ 
neer years and then describe the exceptional revival years of the late 
1970s. The subsequent decline and renewed efforts bring the story to 
the present day. In order to evaluate Mennonite Brethren church pro¬ 
gress I will occasionally provide a comparison with other evangelical 
denominations in Quebec. 

Early Mennonite Ventures 

Many Mennonites, including Mennonite Brethren, who immi¬ 
grated to Canada and even the United States, entered North America 
via Quebec, landing in Quebec City and taking a train through Mon¬ 
treal. A few recorded their impressions, but all moved on to Ontario or 
other points further west. 

Mennonite groups did not take a serious interest in Quebec until 
the 1950s. While Mennonite Brethren still seemed to be settling 
into their new country, Canada, other Mennonites began looking at 
mission to non-Mennonites. Home mission in both Mennonite and 
Mennonite Brethren circles initially concentrated almost exclusively 
on reaching out to Germanic or Russian immigrants. However, tales 
of persecution by Roman Catholics towards evangelical Protestants 
in Quebec sparked the interest of some Swiss Mennonites (some¬ 
times called Old Mennonites). In 1957 two couples were sent by the 
Mennonite Conference of Ontario and the Mennonite Board of Mis¬ 
sion to evangelize the French in Quebec. Tilman Martin and Harold 
Reesor, along with their families, began in Montreal, but made very 
slow progress in learning French and breaking through the linguistic 
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and religious backgrounds. By 1960 they had a few converts in two 
small groups, one in urban Montreal and one sixty kilometers north 
in Joliette. 

Early Mission Explorations 

In 1957 Henry Warkentin, a Mennonite Brethren pastor from 
British Columbia, was studying the French Protestant movement in 
Quebec for his Bachelor of Divinity thesis and visited Montreal to ex¬ 
plore mission possibilities. 1 His conclusions were quite positive about 
the need and the potential. When he became the national chair of the 
Canada Inland Mission (CIM) of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
in July 1959, and was located in Leamington, Ontario as a pastor of 
Meadow Brook Fellowship, he became the obvious choice to pursue 
the implementation of a Quebec mission. 2 Mennonite, Plymouth 
Brethren and Fellowship Baptist missionaries in Quebec had already 
been contacted and were enthusiastic about other workers coming. 

Quebec was rarely mentioned in Mennonite Brethren denomi¬ 
national papers during the 1950s. While news of work in English 
Canada (including Mennonite Central Committee [MCC] workers 
in Newfoundland and Labrador) and international news were more 
closely followed, mention of Quebec was scarce—it was perceived as 
being neither a foreign area nor truly domestic. Unlike the case of the 
Swiss Mennonites, persecution in Quebec did not seem to motivate 
the Mennonite Brethren to a greater sense of mission. Gradually, the 
Roman Catholic Church lost its political and social control, which di¬ 
minished the tendency on the part of local leaders towards aggressive 
acts against evangelical Protestants. 

In 1958 mission leader J. B.Toews offered an intriguing statement: 

(T)he second coming of Christ is dependent on world 
evangelization. The rapture depends on the completion 
of the missionary task. The true sign of an expectancy of 
the return of the Lord is the attitude toward the comple¬ 
tion of our assignment. The center of missionary activity 
is shifting to South America. Persecution indicates the 
center of mission work, and this is certainly true of South 
America. 3 
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He also emphasized the importance of going into areas of “spiritual 
darkness.” 4 While some Quebec evangelicals experienced persecu¬ 
tion, and French Canada was described by some as being in “spiritual 
darkness,” the Mennonite Brethren made no link between the situa¬ 
tion in Quebec and the mandate of CIM for quite some time. 

Meanwhile, the Congolese government was pressing for more mis¬ 
sionary teachers. 5 Mennonite groups were prominent with 100 North 
Americans working with the Congo Inland Mission, although Men¬ 
nonite Brethren missionaries resisted a proposal to create one large 
Congolese national church. 6 By January 1959 the first signs of vio¬ 
lence directed against Belgians and Catholics surfaced in the Congo; 
the anger soon accelerated and spread to target all missionaries. Six 
months later the Mennonite Brethren Mission Board was looking for 
other fields to settle their Congolese missionaries and those in training 
for the Congo. 7 By July 1960 all the missionaries had fled and one year 
after that the Mission Board had recruited a Congo missionary for 
pioneering Quebec work. 8 It took two years from the first violence in 
Congo until some of these missionaries were eventually relocated in 
Quebec. 

Change in Strategy 

The Congo experience was crucial for the development of Men¬ 
nonite Brethren missionary work in Quebec. Some Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren missionaries to the Congo had already attended the Bethel Bible 
College in Lennoxville, Quebec for French language training. Just as 
Warkentin was trying to stimulate interest for Quebec, another large 
mission field with French-speaking missionaries was closing down. 
Nobody wanted to downsize mission work so all these missionar¬ 
ies needed a place to honor their call. The timing was almost perfect 
for starting work in Quebec. The only hitch was the lingering hope 
for several years that it might be possible to reopen mission work in 
Congo. In fact, Congo did eventually allow some missionaries back, 
but only if they provided secular education and health services. 9 

Once CIM chose Quebec as a possible field, there was an imme¬ 
diate need to organize and to accommodate the many Congo missiona¬ 
ries left unemployed. CIM had almost dissolved with decentralization 
to the provinces. Peter Penner writes, “Fortunately the decision of 
1959 to use the more or less defunct CIM to investigate possibili¬ 
ties in Quebec gave it and its chairman new life.” 10 A $5,700 budget 
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was allocated for the first year while three years later the whole CIM 
budget was dedicated to Quebec. 11 CIM began its work in Quebec 
by trying to connect former teachers in the Congo with employment 
by the Quebec Protestant School Boards; this resulted in many appli¬ 
cants, but little success. 

In one way, the Congo had been much more straightforward 
and easier than Quebec. In the former, there was an obvious need for 
health and education aid and a relatively thriving French Protestant 
community with many requests for outside help. Quebec, however, 
was a thriving Roman Catholic bastion in a modern Canada, with no 
obvious practical needs other than the lack of an evangelical Protes¬ 
tant presence. So when Ernie Dyck was first approached by Henry 
Warkentin to become Quebec’s pioneer missionary he refused. He still 
hoped to return to the Congo because he found the Quebec challenge 
too daunting. 12 

By July 1961 Dyck changed his mind and was appointed at the 
national Mennonite Brethren conference as the first missionary to 
Quebec. Almost immediately, he visited Quebec with Warkentin to 
explore possible locations. They again consulted Mennonites, Ply¬ 
mouth Brethren and Fellowship Baptist workers in Quebec. The cri¬ 
teria used for a mission site were threefold: (1) a sizable population 
base with no French evangelical church in the area; (2) proximity to 
other missionaries especially Mennonites; and (3) access to English 
language education for the Dyck children. 

The early success came in small towns north of Montreal, particu¬ 
larly with marginalized people who were not French Catholic, that is, 
with a network of Portuguese people, and with other Protestants with¬ 
out churches. As congregations grew, they started daughter churches 
nearby. 

Initially the congregations were linked directly to the Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren Conference through CIM. 13 When the need was 
expressed in 1965 for bilingual reports from Quebec at the national 
conference, it was not a reference to Canada’s two official languages, 
but rather to German and English. 

Revival and an Indigenous Church 

The historical research of Peter Penner and Ted Regehr, along 
with Ernie Dyck’s autobiography, provide a good informational base 
for understanding the pioneer period of Mennonite Brethren missions 
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in Quebec. 14 1 will look now at the twenty-five years of church devel¬ 
opment since Penner’s research in the mid-1980s. 

Did Mennonite Brethren missionaries in Quebec lead converts 
to give up their language, culture and independence? Although those 
with English-language theological training dominated Mennonite 
Brethren work in Quebec, an early priority was placed on biblical 
training in French for converts. Obviously, the first missionaries were 
English, but they insisted on worshiping solely in French from the 
start. Local French candidates were sought as soon as possible and 
within twenty-five years (by 1984) most Mennonite Brethren leaders 
in Quebec were French-speaking. 

In terms of indigenous or local leadership within congregations, 
the Mennonite Brethren had already decided to make this a priority in 
their Congo mission, and did so again in the early Quebec work. The 
first local candidate for ministry was David Franco, a young man of 
Portuguese origin. He attended the interdenominational Bethel Bible 
College for training and began as pastor in 1970. Already in 1971, 
after ten years of mission, the addition of a Belgian missionary (via 
the Congo) meant that two of the three pastors were now French- 
speaking. By 1989 all the pastors were born in Quebec. By 2010, as 
other ethnic groups are added, all pastors are ministering to their own 
language group. 

The move to local control in the area of theological training took 
longer. The Institut Biblique Laval (IBL) began in 1976, had its first 
Quebecois teacher in 1981 and decided in that year to teach in French 
only. ls Its first Quebecois principal, Jean-Raymond Theoret, was ap¬ 
pointed in 1982. There have been no full-time professors who were 
from English Canada since Gerald Janzen left in 1986. 

The English pioneers avoided starting English language congre¬ 
gations even in Montreal. 16 They also asked in 1968 for the French 
name of the Conference to be changed from Freres Mennonites to 
Eglise chretienne, alleging that they were mistaken for Mormons or 
a Roman Catholic religious community. The name change suggestion 
was rebuffed. Eventually, a compromise resulted in the lengthy name 
of Eglise chretienne de la Conference des Eglises des Freres Men¬ 
nonites du Canada. 17 In 1968 Quebec Mennonite Brethren leaders 
insisted on representation on the Board of Evangelism both to inform 
leaders in the rest of Canada, and to stay abreast of developments. They 
suggested “that the brotherhood in Quebec take care of local church 
problems,” propose a budget, aim for financial autonomy, screen new 
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workers directly and organize a deputation schedule. 18 Ernie Dyck, the 
dynamic pioneer, loved Quebec and yet remained aloof in many ways 
and strongly English Canadian in his perspective (for example, he be¬ 
lieved that federalism was the only possible option for Christians). 
Dyck’s strong pressure for more local control ironically pushed him 
out of the work in Quebec for a time. 19 

Revival and Decline 

In the Quebec-based movie, “The Barbarian Invasions,” Father 
Leclerc offers an observation about the Roman Catholic Church: “At 
a precise moment, during the year 1966 in fact, the churches emptied 
in a matter of months. It is a strange phenomenon that no one has 
ever been able to explain.” The Mennonite Brethren did not try to 
explain what others have called the “Quiet Revolution.” Instead, they 
actively and aggressively evangelized and experienced amazing growth 
with many educated youth wanting to serve. Eventually, the Menno¬ 
nite Brethren churches moved beyond their original area, and began to 
plant churches in the Quebec City suburbs and then in the Gaspesie. 
For most of the 1970s and early 1980s all evangelical Protestants in 
Canada looked to Quebec as an example of evangelism and growth. 
At its peak, there were over 700 members and about 1,000 people at¬ 
tending Mennonite Brethren congregations in Quebec. 

Significant growth came through the influence of Guy Lavoie, a 
drug dealer who left Quebec, became a Jesus freak and then came back 
to Quebec. Following the earlier Portuguese network, Guy instigated 
and his brother Andre organized, another CEGEP student network 
developed with much the same enthusiasm. 20 

Then sixteen years after the collapse of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the revival stopped in Quebec for all evangelical Protest¬ 
ant denominations. All of them had experienced growth during this 
period, and all saw growth climax in 1982. 21 The Mennonite Brethren 
were left with six stable congregations plus six mission centers. Given 
their remarkable growth, it is not surprising that the Quebec Men¬ 
nonite Brethren decided in 1982 to set a goal of multiplying from six 
churches to forty in ten years. 22 They had no way of knowing that this 
goal was being set just as the revival ended, which was followed by a 
steep decline in all denominations. 23 

There were still lots of workers and enthusiasm, but now finances 
had to be cut for several projects and few people responded when 
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they evangelized. After starting many church plants, one by one they 
were all closed. By 1985 the original goal was seen as too ambitious 
so leaders in Quebec decided to aim for forty churches, but extended 
the target date by another ten years to 2002. Two years later, in 1987, 
the whole project was jettisoned and a much more realistic goal was 
set of 2,000 members for the year 2000 (thereby tripling member¬ 
ship). However, by 1991 the number of churches had dropped by 20%, 
and membership had declined by a third. So “Project 2000” was also 
scrapped. Such a drop despite enthusiastic optimism led to no further 
attempts at church plants for over a decade. The new goal became to 
encourage personal faithfulness. 

There has been a great turnover of experienced pastors as the status 
of pastors plummeted in Quebec. Burnout among pastors multiplied 
and only one pastor is presently serving from those who were serving 
in the year 2000. Others have switched denominations or have gone 
to independent ministries. However, following the millennium new 
projects came along, inspired and pushed by the national Mennonite 
Brethren conference: Rendez-Vous Montreal in 2003 and Horizon 
Quebec in 2008. These certainly brought back a vision that had been 
lost and engaged some younger leaders who were not crushed by the 
previous decline. But, as has been the long history of French Protes¬ 
tant work in Quebec since 1835, the results don’t tend to match invest¬ 
ments in personnel and finances. 24 

Looking back it is much easier to see that the French Protestant 
growth in general, and the Mennonite Brethren growth in particu¬ 
lar, was due far less to personalities, finances and even strategies than 
has previously been thought. Growth came primarily from two factors 
that were unplanned and unpredicted: the 1970s revival among native 
white French Quebecers; and since 1985, the immigration to Mon¬ 
treal of Haitian, African, Hispanic and other evangelical Protestants. 
Both can be seen as two extraordinary gifts of God’s grace for growing 
his church in Quebec. 25 The denominations that have remained stable, 
or even had slight increases since 1960, have been those that planted 
churches during the revival and have integrated ethnic churches since 
that time. This is also true for the Mennonite Brethren. The Menno¬ 
nite Brethren Church, which grew so quickly in Quebec among young 
Quebecois at one time, is now growing more among English-speaking 
people and immigrant groups. 26 

It is a difficult time for the older French-speaking congregations. 
St. Jerome, the pioneer French Mennonite Brethren congregation, 
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now has no building of its own, a half-time pastor and perhaps fifty 
people attending. The congregation is facing two crucial questions: 
first, is there any point in straining to keep an evangelical Protestant, 
let alone a Mennonite Brethren, congregation in Quebec; and second, 
if so, how ought one to reach youth? 

However, among the ongoing positive after-effects of the revival 
there now exists a Quebec provincial association, a French theological 
college (IBL became Ecole de theologie evangelique de Montreal), a 
strong Mennonite Central Committee office, a camp, a French maga¬ 
zine (Le Lien) and a church-planting organization. Anabaptist em¬ 
phases have also increased recently with a renewed focus in ETEM 
courses, the formation of the Centre anabaptiste de Montreal and 
greater Mennonite Brethren involvement in MCC. 

Clearly, Quebec has a different culture than the rest of North 
America. 27 Other Mennonite Brethren and Mennonites have found 
that national identity requires national structures with independ¬ 
ence. 28 Quebec Mennonite Brethren remain as a very small and weak 
element within a much larger, more prosperous church in the rest of 
Canada. My historical assessment of many denominations in the last 
twenty years concludes that the existence of so many denominations 
in Quebec has been a negative growth factor, spiritually impoverishing 
Quebec as well as creating competition and the division of precious 
resources. 29 A united evangelical Protestant church with a Quebecois 
name and identity supported by many denominations from outside 
the province would likely have much greater potential. 

At the present time when a French-speaking Quebecois person 
responds to the gospel invitation, they have to learn about the New 
Testament story of Jesus and the apostles, which most have not heard 
much about. Then they need to understand the Old Testament con¬ 
text of Jews and Israel, temple, prophets and kingdom. Then they need 
to learn about the specifics of Protestantism including evangelicalism, 
which is quite different from the Roman Catholicism with which they 
had some acquaintance. Finally, they are informed about a Mennonite 
division in Russia in the 1860s. Most tune out long before the account 
ends. 

All this history is an impediment to accepting and growing an 
understanding of the gospel among people who lack basic Bible know¬ 
ledge and historical knowledge of contexts outside Quebec. Denomin¬ 
ational distinctives, in particular the Anabaptist elements, can enrich 
the fabric of evangelical Protestantism. However, in a region where the 
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distinctions among Protestants are foreign, the preservation of histor¬ 
ical distinctives conveys to newcomers the idea that Christians separ¬ 
ate into small sects, each insisting on their own name and peculiarities. 

The Quebec Mennonite Brethren are, however, pioneering in 
this matter by building a closer relationship with the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, through sharing a building and collaborating in 
theological education. In addition, they are cooperating with a new 
group in evangelism. Le Lien is also seeking to be a journal that serves 
other evangelical Protestant denominations in Quebec. With so many 
small evangelical Protestant branches in Quebec, each with their own 
financial woes and limited resources, increased collaboration could be 
the wave of the future. 

Comparison 

Mennonite Brethren have moved from being quite fundamenta¬ 
list (associating primarily with Plymouth Brethren and Fellowship of 
Evangelical Baptists) to being the most progressive of evangelicals, 
that is, the only ones working as part of a Quebec university. They are 
probably the best-educated evangelical Protestant denomination and 
possibly the most nationalist. 30 They have great potential for influence 
with a high proportion of members who are professionals. The Men¬ 
nonite Brethren have, from the start of the revival, sought to interact 
with the cultural elite, and the changing forces that are driving such an 
enormous disconnect between the evangelical Protestant church and 
society regarding traditional theological terms and morality. How¬ 
ever, most members are babyboomers. They are near a crossroads as 
the early converts age and the new generation of converts are fewer. In 
addition, the Mennonite Brethren name continues to be a problem. 

Related to Quebec, Roland Allen’s insistence on an indigenous 
church has often been discussed and underlined by mission staff. 
Good progress can be seen in that the Mennonite Brethren were one 
of the first groups to develop completely French leadership, evangelists 
and teachers. However, the results of financing have been mixed: fi¬ 
nancially independent congregations have been achieved. But the costs 
of financing a French college, and various evangelism projects, cannot 
be covered locally in the foreseeable future. Because these key areas 
are financed at great expense by the national conference, they have 
strings attached. This has minimized the influence of the provincial 
structure as people outside of Quebec brought funding, which strongly 
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influenced priorities, time and resources. Even when unintended there 
are strings attached. Self-governing and self-financing are linked. 31 
Creative approaches have been used in attempts to transfer the fi¬ 
nancing of the college to Quebec churches, but since 1982 Quebec 
remains a small mission in a low-growth area for non-immigrants. 
The trend among some evangelical Protestant denominations is now 
towards having more Haitian and African members in Quebec than 
those born in Quebec. Across Canada, in many denominations, there 
are more Hispanic or Chinese or Korean members than French. Defi¬ 
nitely, this is not a problem peculiar to the Mennonite Brethren. 

Pan Canadian or pan-North American evangelistic solutions 
sometimes work, but Quebec’s particular cultural evolution means that 
often they do not fit the culture or the timing in Quebec. Twelve years 
ago, church-planters (not MB particularly) suggested that Montreal 
needed 1,346 new congregations to meet their norms. 32 Quebec has 
never and will likely never match continental norms for evangelical 
Protestants. 

The Mennonite Brethren have invested considerable money and 
many workers (both full-time and in short-term stints) as well as 
constantly promoted evangelistic mission, renewed their strategies and 
promoted theological training in and for Quebec. The legacy is uncer¬ 
tain and Quebec leaders are not all agreed. Are Mennonite Brethren in 
Quebec in a lull that requires more resources and perseverance, or are 
they facing a wall that requires some radical rethinking? 

White French-speaking Quebec leads the secular moral and phi¬ 
losophical trends in North America. What is happening in Montreal is 
coming to all the rest of North America. It is imperative for the gospel 
in all of North America to study and communicate with a post-mo¬ 
dern generation. While immigrant churches are more easily planted, 
for the moment it is reaching the white Quebecer that requires major 
insight since they are still driving the cultural trends that eventually 
influence immigrant mentalities. Quebec is a laboratory in which to 
invest, to pray for and to experiment with, in order to find a new so¬ 
lution that fits locally. To change the focus, Mennonite Brethren will 
need to discern God’s new way that might, if the earlier revival during 
the 1970s to 1990s was any indication, take place in some humanly 
improbable way. 
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32 Quoted in Glenn Smith, “The Quebec Protestant Church,” in Transforming Our 
Nation, ed. Murray Moerman (Delta: Church Leadership Library, 1998), 253. 




A Faith I Can Call My Own: 
Emerging Adulthood and its 
Implications for Discipleship 


Gil Dueck 


Introduction 

Sometime in the first century an early Christian expressed a senti¬ 
ment that has likely been felt across religious and social groups through 
the ages. “We have much to say about this,” writes the author, “but it 
is hard to explain because you are slow to learn. In fact, though by this 
time you ought to be teachers, you need someone to teach you the ele¬ 
mentary truths of God’s word all over again. You need milk, not solid 
food!” (Heb. 5:11-12). A sense of acute frustration lies behind this 
juxtaposition of infancy and adulthood. Perhaps many adults can think 
of the various ways in which they have longed for younger members of 
their particular communities to “grow up.” But when it comes to arti¬ 
culating exactly what “growing up” looks like—what specific changes 
it entails and when it has finally occurred—there is the realization that 
these criteria are often based upon intuition rather than obvious and 
agreed upon markers. 

Of course, there are no biologically necessary checkpoints on the 
way from childhood to adulthood and any terminology that is em¬ 
ployed in order to narrate the journey must retain a certain fluidity. 
Notre Dame sociologist, Christian Smith, observes, “Life stages are 
not naturally given as immutable phases of existence. Rather they are 
cultural constructions that interact with biology and material produc¬ 
tion, and are profoundly shaped by the social and institutional condi¬ 
tions that generate and sustain them.” 1 But while periodizations of 
human development are undeniably human products, they also, ac¬ 
cording to Peter Berger’s famous thesis, “continuously [act] back 
upon their producers,” and this complex interaction will be assumed 
throughout the analysis that follows. 2 
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I intend to provide a broad overview of what many sociologists 
and cultural observers are describing as a new stage in human develop¬ 
ment called “emerging adulthood.”This term was coined by American 
developmental psychologist Jeffrey Jensen Arnett as a descriptor of in¬ 
dividuals, aged 18-30, who are living primarily in Western countries. 3 
Of central importance for the theory of emerging adulthood is the way 
in which adulthood is being extended or even intentionally delayed as 
young people spend as much as a decade pursuing not only education 
and work opportunities, but an increasingly elusive sense of personal 
identity and purpose. As a much-discussed New York Times article re¬ 
cently diagnosed it: “Kids [today] don’t shuffle along in unison on the 
road to maturity. They slouch toward adulthood at an uneven, highly 
individual pace.” 4 

As I will demonstrate, there are unique challenges and oppor¬ 
tunities for those interested in encouraging and cultivating religious 
convictions among emerging adults. I want to interact with the theory 
of emerging adulthood with a view towards questions of discipleship 
and will conclude by asking some questions about how it might il¬ 
luminate important challenges for the North American Mennonite 
Brethren (MB) church. 

Emerging Adulthood: What Is It? 

Arnett coined the term “emerging adulthood” in 2000 as he at¬ 
tempted to articulate the “quiet revolution” that he sensed was taking 
place in how people “come of age” in contemporary Western cultures. 5 
As Arnett examined the twists and turns he had observed among those 
making the transition from adolescence to adulthood, he concluded 
that he was witnessing the birth of a new stage in human development. 
In his work among college students, Arnett found the accepted devel¬ 
opmental stages inadequate to describe what he was seeing. He re¬ 
peatedly encountered students who would chafe at the suggestion that 
they were “late adolescents,” but would readily admit that they did not 
yet feel like “adults.” In addition to students’ self-perception, Arnett 
came to realize that there were key differences in their actual experi¬ 
ences that set them apart from the adolescent stage. Most emerging 
adults were no longer living with one or both of their parents, they 
were no longer experiencing the tumultuous changes of puberty and 
were no longer sharing the common experience of secondary school. 
In addition, emerging adults had all of the legal rights and responsibi- 
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lities that come with adulthood even as they felt that this category did 
not fit them. 6 These factors persuaded Arnett that emerging adulthood 
constituted a new stage in human development. 7 

Of course, a period of instability on the path to adulthood is no¬ 
thing new. Arnett described a nineteenth-century cultural phenome¬ 
non, especially prominent among German elites, that anticipated what 
has today become the norm among the middle classes in most Western 
cultures. There was a period called the Wanderschaft (roughly translated 
“traveling period”), which referred to the expectation that during his 
late teens and early twenties, a young man would devote himself to 
international travel and self-discovery before settling into the adult 
commitments. 8 So there is clear precedent for the idea of a period of 
carefree freedom from responsibility prior to “settling down,” but this 
was normally set in the context of an assumed desire for the respect, 
responsibility and authority that came with the “arrival” of adulthood. 

Yet, today, there seems to be a pronounced ambivalence among 
young people regarding whether adulthood is even a desired destina¬ 
tion. Arnett provides a homely example by citing a 2003 internet ar¬ 
ticle entitled “Ten Things to Do Before You Turn 30,” which included 
the following suggestions: 

• See the world. It’s much easier to do when you’re 22 
and footloose than 35 with two bawling babies in your 
backpack. 

• Take risks with your job. Aim for the career you’ve drea¬ 
med of doing. Or just have fun for now. Later, when 
you’ve got the mortgage and the 2.3 kids and a time 
share in Cocoa Beach, fun will be the last thing on your 
mind. 

• Use this decade to go to extremes. Climb the tallest 
mountain you can find. Learn to sail. Road trip to New 
Orleans for Mardi Gras. [By age 30] people will really 
be expecting you to act like a grown up. So, you will 
need some experiences to teach you how to get there. 9 

One can’t help but notice the historically novel assessment of adul¬ 
thood that lies behind this kind of “advice.’’What seems most striking 
is the way in which “adulthood” is clearly perceived on the horizon 
even as it is, at some level, resisted. Christian Smith summarizes, “Most 
[emerging adults] understand themselves to be in a phase of life that is 
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free, fluid, tentative, experimental, and relatively unbound. They want 
to enjoy it while it lasts.. .They want to acquire independence and the 
ability to stand on their own two feet. But most of them also do not 
want full adulthood to come too quickly.” 10 

The Cultural Context of Emerging Adulthood 

Of course, no social phenomenon occurs in a vacuum and emer¬ 
ging adulthood is no exception. It has clearly been conditioned and 
continues to be enabled by certain unique features of Western culture. 
For the sake of brevity, I will discuss only two of these features. 


The Growth of Higher Education 

One of the most critical enabling factors is the rising levels of 
education that have accompanied the ongoing Western transition to 
post-industrial economies. Arnett cites studies that indicate an asto¬ 
nishing nine out of ten Americans graduating from high school expect 
to attend college and almost two thirds of them actually enrol in some 
form of post-secondary education in the year immediately following 
graduation. 11 By age 25, almost 70% of Americans have obtained some 
level of college education. 12 Again, the reasons for the “normalization” 
of post-secondary education are numerous but most observers point 
to an increasingly competitive job market combined with general in¬ 
creases in the cost of living in most Western countries. 

While the normalization of the college experience is undoubtedly 
linked to the demands of increasingly specialized and unpredictable 
economies, there is also a sense in which the college experience has 
become a rite of passage. In college, emerging adults not only prepare 
for a career but engage a period of exploration and discovery in nearly 
every area of life, from personal identity and relationships, to educa¬ 
tion and work options, to religious beliefs and worldviews. The glue 
that holds this experience together is the theme of identity formation 
in the context of increasing personal autonomy, and the college experience 
has become one of the critical arenas in which this takes place. Arnett 
summarizes, 

In many ways, the American college experience is the 
emerging adult environment par excellence. It is expressly 
designed for the independent explorations that are at the 
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heart of emerging adulthood...College is a social island 
set off from the rest of society, a temporary safe haven 
where emerging adults can explore possibilities in love, 
work, and world views with many of the responsibilities of 
adult life minimized, postponed, kept at bay. 13 


But while there is an obvious expectation of higher education 
among young North Americans, the link between that education 
and specific career prospects is far from clear. Interestingly, as Arnett 
asked students to reflect back on their college experiences they poin¬ 
ted toward their own self-discovery and growth, not the specific job 
skills that they were given, as being of greatest significance. 14 Post¬ 
secondary education has become an exploratory stage of development 
that gives emerging adults the freedom to define themselves even as it 
delays their eventual entrance into the workforce. 


The Delaying of Marriage 

Another critical social trend behind the phenomenon of emerging 
adulthood is the fact that young adults are waiting significantly longer 
to marry. 1S The reasons for this trend include factors such as the sexual 
revolution, the widespread availability of birth control and the massive 
influx of women into the workforce. There is also a clear link between 
the level of education and the timing of marriage: the more education, 
the later and less likely people will marry. 16 

By way of contrast, Arnett cites a 1991 study in which sociolo¬ 
gists analysed adolescent development in 186 traditional/preindustrial 
cultures and found that the typical age of marriage was 18 for women 
and 20 for men. 17 Arnett observes that “in such cultures, the timing 
of marriage (and therefore of the transition to adulthood it confers) is 
often chosen not by young people themselves but by their families, ac¬ 
cording to family interests and cultural expectations of the appropriate 
age of marriage.” 18 

The contrast with contemporary attitudes toward marriage among 
emerging adults is striking. Rather than seeing marriage as a rite of 
passage with meanings ascribed by the family or wider community, 
emerging adults tend to assess their readiness to tie the knot based 
on almost purely subjective criteria. Arnett summarizes a few of these 
criteria, 
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They want to get their own lives in order, as individuals, 
before they commit their lives and fates to another person. 

Some of this project is practical—finishing education, es¬ 
tablishing financial stability, settling into a stable career. 

Other aspects of it are more intangible and internal. To 
judge their readiness, emerging adults look within them¬ 
selves and ask themselves if they feel ready, if they feel 
mature enough, if they feel they know themselves well 
enough. 19 

Marriage statistics confirm the effect that these attitudes are 
having. Canadian sociologist Vappu Tysska compared marriage statis¬ 
tics from the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States and ob¬ 
served an undeniable trend toward a longer trip to the altar. She cites 
the 2003 Canadian census according to which Canadian men married 
for the first time at 30.6 years of age and Canadian woman first tied 
the knot at 28.5 years. 20 In the United Kingdom, the corresponding 
numbers were 31.7 for men and 29.5 for women. The United States 
remains somewhat of an anomaly in that people tend to get married 
younger (26.7 for men and 25.1 for women), yet even these numbers 
represent a delay compared to previous generations. 21 The significance 
of this cultural delaying of marriage is difficult to overstate, particu¬ 
larly since it affects when people become parents and settle into more 
traditional roles within their communities. 

Key Features of Emerging Adulthood 

With this context in mind, I am prepared to describe the parti¬ 
culars of emerging adulthood in more detail. I have established that 
people are taking as much as an extra decade to reach adulthood. What 
are they doing during this time? 


The Priority of Identity Formation 

Most people in their twenties have left home and become at least 
somewhat independent from their parents. 22 Yet while they experience 
a measure of freedom for self-determination, they have not yet em¬ 
braced all of the roles and responsibilities associated with adulthood. 
According to Arnett, the defining feature of this “limbo stage” is the 
emphasis on self-discovery and identity formation. Arnett notes that 
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he is departing from earlier theories, notably those of the famed de¬ 
velopmental psychologist Erik Erikson, which saw identity formation 
primarily as a function of adolescence. 23 Arnett suggests that while 
most research into identity formation has focused on adolescents, “this 
research has shown that identity achievement has rarely been reached 
by the end of high school and that identity development continues 
through the late teens and the twenties.” 24 He contrasts the “tenta¬ 
tive and transient” identity explorations of adolescents with the more 
“serious and identity focused” explorations of emerging adulthood. 
Each change of college major, each new job or relationship, each new 
experience is part of a search for that elusive “fit” that will move an 
individual toward a more stable understanding of personal identity 
and vocation. 


The Orientation Toward the Self 

Arnett states quite baldly that there is no time of life that is more 
self-focused than emerging adulthood. Adolescents, while experien¬ 
cing a growing level of independence, are still beholden to their parents 
for a fair degree of structure in their lives. By the age of 30, most people 
have established a home of their own with a new set of commitments 
and obligations. But between the ages of 18-30 there has opened up 
a remarkable period of freedom where emerging adults learn to make 
decisions, both large and small, for themselves. In Arnett’s view this is 
a good thing. “There is nothing wrong about being self-focused during 
emerging adulthood: it is normal, healthy and temporary. By focusing 
on themselves, emerging adults develop skills for daily living, gain a 
better understanding of who they are and what they want from life, 
and begin to build a foundation for their adult lives.” 25 

But while Arnett sees this as a healthy trend, not all would agree. 
Jean Twenge, a 37 year-old associate professor of psychology at San 
Diego State University, herself on the upper edge of the emerging 
adulthood demographic, questions Arnett’s assessment of the health 
of this “self-focus” and clearly disagrees with the suggestion that it 
is temporary. She has dubbed the generation born in the 1970s to 
the early 1990s, “Generation Me” (GenMe), and described it as the 
first generation that was born into world that took the self-importance 
of the individual for granted. Twenge describes what has produced 
GenMe, 
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Reliable birth-control, legalized abortion, and a cultural 
shift toward parenthood as a choice made us the most 
wanted generation of children in American history. Te¬ 
levision, movies, and school programs have told us we 
were special from toddlerhood to high school, and we be¬ 
lieve it with a self-confidence that approaches boredom: 
why talk about it? It’s just the way things are...We take it 
for granted that we’re independent, special individuals, so 
we don’t really need to think about it. 26 

This level of “self-confidence approaching boredom” sounds very 
different from Arnett’s notion of pragmatic, calculating (and tempo¬ 
rary) self-focus. 27 Whatever the assessment of the health of this self¬ 
focus, its existence cannot be denied. It could be suggested, however, 
that the very phenomenon of emerging adulthood is evidence that 
the “self-focus” of adolescence is now extending much further than in 
years past and may therefore be a more enduring facet of the psycholo¬ 
gical makeup of emerging adults than Arnett is willing to admit. 


The Feeling of Being “In-Between” 

In terms of the lived experience of emerging adults, the over¬ 
whelming psychological state is that of feeling “in-between” where 
they experience some aspects of what they understand to be adulthood 
but do not yet feel as if they’ve arrived. According to Arnett’s research, 
over 60% of those aged 18-25 reported some kind of “yes and no” res¬ 
ponse to the question of whether or not they were adults. This number 
decreased significantly as people in their late twenties and early thir¬ 
ties were polled, but even here a full 30% still reported feeling “in- 
between.” 28 This speaks to the gradual and intuitive process that many 
experience the transition to adulthood as being. No longer is adult¬ 
hood marked by certain events or milestones, instead its definition 
seems to have become increasingly slippery as individuals subjectively 
interpret when they have arrived at the appropriate level of indepen¬ 
dence and stability. Arnett summarizes, “for most people, the feeling 
of being fully adult takes a long time to attain, and for a substantial 
period they feel in-between, as if they are emerging into adulthood but 
not there yet.” 29 
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The Age of Possibilities and Anxiety 

For all the identity confusion that comes with the long journey 
from adolescence to adulthood, this is still, for many, a time of op¬ 
timism as a world of possibilities stretches out before them. There 
is some debate regarding whether late adolescence and emerging 
adulthood should be seen primarily as a time of angst and anxiety 
or whether it should be seen as a time of optimism and calculated 
self-definition. 30 Twenge is among the more pessimistic, arguing that 
one of the downsides of this relentless orientation toward the self is 
that disappointments loom large because there is “nothing [beyond the 
self] to focus on.” 31 According to Twenge, this sets up emerging adults 
for a high risk of depression, as loneliness, disappointment and anxiety 
inevitably set in when the self cannot bear these hopes and burdens. 

Arnett chides Twenge for confusing an increase in lifetime rates 
of depression with the specific psychological states of emerging adults. 
While life for many Americans does feel more stressful, Arnett em¬ 
phasizes that there is no link between this reality and the specific 
expectations and attitudes of emerging adults. 32 He goes on to cite 
Canadian research that suggests that depression actually decreases in 
early adulthood and that a sense of well-being reaches a peak around 
the age of 25-26. 33 Arnett paradoxically suggests that while emerging 
adults are generally quite cynical and pessimistic about the world 
around them, they are often quite optimistic about their own capa¬ 
city to construct their individual lives in ways that conform to their 
hopes and desires. Arnett calls this phenomenon “high hopes in a grim 
world,” and points to the inability of emerging adults to distinguish 
between private and public hopes as the key factor that has produced 
the myth that they are generally unhappy. 34 Whether this dualistic 
approach is sustainable over the long term remains to be seen, but for 
many emerging adults the tension is at least temporarily manageable. 

Implications for Discipleship 

The central thrust of this paper is my argument that the theory of 
emerging adulthood represents an important conceptual tool for un¬ 
derstanding the experience of transitioning to adulthood. While most 
of the research in this field is attempting to articulate a broad theory 
of human development, there are obviously significant implications for 
those interested in nurturing Christian convictions among emerging 
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adults. So it will become significant to understand the religious beliefs 
of emerging adults and note which issues rise to the surface. I will offer 
a brief introduction to some of these issues. 


A Congregation of One 

In a world where so many hopes and expectations have been 
downloaded to the level of individual identity construction, it stands 
to reason that emerging adults approach questions of faith in a highly 
individualized way. This conclusion is clearly supported by Arnett’s 
research. In a 2002 study Arnett and Jensen found that while only 
27% of respondents stated that attending religious services was either 
“quite important” or “very important,” a striking 52% said that their 
religious beliefs were either “quite important” or “very important” to 
them. 35 The authors attribute this distinction between the importance 
of religious services and religious belief to the high value that emerg¬ 
ing adults place on “thinking for themselves with regard to religious 
questions and on forming a unique set of religious beliefs rather than 
accepting a ready-made dogma.” 36 

It seems clear that the formation of religious beliefs, like every 
other role or identity question faced by emerging adults, must be done 
“on one’s own.” Janie, one of Arnett’s interviewees in a 2001 study, 
could speak for many when she says, “I don’t really have any really 
strong beliefs because I believe that whatever you feel, it’s personal... 
Everybody has their own idea of God and what God is, and because 
you go to a church doesn’t define it any better because you still have 
your personal beliefs of how you feel about it and what’s right for 
you personally.” 37 Views like these are obviously not encouraging for 
churches since it seems as if religious beliefs can exist quite happily 
outside of the context of commitment to a local faith community. 
As Arnett observes, “emerging adults tend to personalize their rela¬ 
tionship with God in a way that makes participating in organized re¬ 
ligion unnecessary or even an impediment to the expression of their 
beliefs.” 38 

7 he Disconnect From Childhood Religion 

When it comes to the relationship between childhood faith and 
the faith (or lack of faith) in emerging adulthood, the trends are dis¬ 
puted. Arnett concluded, somewhat surprisingly, that there was a 
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marked lack of connection between the religious beliefs of emerging 
adults and the religious beliefs they were taught as children . 39 Chris¬ 
tian Smith is a little more optimistic, arguing that emerging adults 
tend to retain many of the religious beliefs of their upbringing, even 
as those beliefs tend to be held more lightly and modified for a more 
“individualized fit .” 40 What all would agree on is that emerging adults 
are disengaging from actual participation in religious gatherings, or at 
least approaching these activities with more therapeutic motivations . 41 

However, to note a weakening connection to childhood religion is 
not to suggest that emerging adults are “switching religions”; indeed 
the most dominant trend is simply to disengage from religious parti¬ 
cipation altogether. According to Christian Smith, “Emerging adults 
are, on most sociological measures, clearly the least religious adults in 
the Unites States today .” 42 The potential reasons for this disengage¬ 
ment are numerous, but one likely option is that religious participation 
is one of the first independent choices that emerging adults have the 
opportunity to make as they begin to differentiate from their parents. 

Religious participation is a choice that “costs” emerging adults 
comparatively little since they have been told that religion is a person¬ 
al matter to be decided upon based on therapeutic criteria. So reli¬ 
gious beliefs can be retained even as religious participation is rejected. 
As Christian Smith remarks, “Typically, emerging adults do not seek 
identity differentiation by rejecting their parents’ religious beliefs... 
outright. Usually emerging adults retain many of their religious be¬ 
liefs—even if they are compartmentalized or moved further into the 
background than they were in earlier years .” 43 Therefore, this data may 
not represent an overtly negative statement about any particular reli¬ 
gion but could reflect a generally negative orientation toward conven¬ 
tional social roles with which many emerging adults associate religious 
participation . 44 


Belief...For Oneself 

Finally, one of the most dominant trends is in the area of discov¬ 
ering or clarifying religious beliefs for oneself. Emerging adulthood ap¬ 
pears to be one more manifestation of the “inwardness”of moral sources 
within modern culture. As the esteemed philosopher and historian 
Charles Taylor notes, “Modern culture has developed conceptions of 
individualism which picture the human person as, at least potentially, 
finding his or her own bearings within, declaring independence from 
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the webs of interlocution which have originally formed him/her, or at 
least neutralizing them .” 45 Therefore, the uniquely “modern” approach 
to identity formation contains this imperative to separate or differen¬ 
tiate oneself from dominant social and cultural influences. As one of 
those influences, the church will have to reconsider the question of 
how emerging adults can go through a process of gaining ownership of 
their convictions. 

This could be nothing more than the final flowering of what Peter 
Berger called “the heretical imperative,” that is, the suggestion that 
modern culture forces each of us to become “heretics” (from the Greek 
haeresis, or “choosing for oneself”) without the option of falling back on 
a wider communal consensus or tradition . 46 Berger’s unique contribu¬ 
tion is his recognition that people do not choose the path of “heresy”; 
it is chosen for them by virtue of the time and place in which they live. 
Princeton sociologist Robert Wuthnow summarizes the common- 
sense expression of the heretical imperative, saying, “Religious beliefs 
nowadays...are negotiable. Nobody is burned at the stake for denying 
some creedal proposition. Everybody has the authority to make up 
their own minds. That is how we understand belief—something that 
is personal, idiosyncratic, and always somewhat tentative .” 47 This un¬ 
derstanding will not appeal to all, but it is hard to deny that it reflects a 
broad cultural consensus on the nature and function of religious belief. 
The church can wish that it were not so but these assumptions are 
simply part of the cultural air that emerging adults have breathed. 

The critical questions, then, have to do with how authentic Chris¬ 
tian conviction can be nurtured in this kind of a context, a context 
where the assumption is that belief can only be negotiated at the level 
of individual persuasion and only (perhaps initially) as part of a broader 
quest to construct and maintain the fragile edifice of personal identity. 

A Mennonite Brethren Connection 

In the final section of this paper, I want briefly to connect some of 
the key insights from the theory of emerging adulthood with one of 
the central plotlines of the Mennonite Brethren story. I hope to begin 
a conversation on how Mennonite Brethren might benefit from an 
examination of their own convictions, history and practices through 
the lens of emerging adulthood. To anticipate my conclusion, I see an 
important connection between the imperative of owning convictions 
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among emerging adults and the historical Mennonite Brethren em¬ 
phasis on experiential faith. 

In 1975 the influential Mennonite Brethren teacher and confer¬ 
ence leader John A. Toews, published A History ofthe Mennonite Brethren 
Church. Toward the end of the book, Toews identifes seven “character¬ 
istic distinctives of MB theology.” Among several characteristically 
Anabaptist distinctives such as “practical biblicism” and “discipleship,” 
is another notable entry: something Toews calls “experiential faith.” 48 
This is a term he uses to describe the restless Mennonite Brethren piety 
that refuses to accept the “memorized faith” of the wider community, 
but is always in search of personal contact with God. 49 This, according 
to Toews, is a critical part of what makes up Mennonite Brethren iden¬ 
tity. One simply cannot recite the lines from another’s script or sing 
another’s song—each must speak and sing for themselves. 50 

Something is at the root of the Mennonite Brethren story that 
sees a firsthand experience of God as essential. But when it comes to 
articulating this experience of God there has been a significant lack 
of precision, owing, no doubt, to the inherent dangers of preescribing 
norms in such a subjective realm. The most consistent term that has 
been used would likely be the so-called “crisis conversion,” a term with 
widespread currency within a number of pietistic renewal movements 
and their denominational offspring. J. B. Toews, in his book Pilgrimage 
of Faith , describes this common experience within the first decades of 
Mennonite Brethren history. 

A deep sin consciousness and a stark sense of “lostness” 
characterized many of the recorded conversion stories of 
the early Mennonite Brethren. This remained the norma¬ 
tive experience for Mennonite Brethren into the 1950s. 

They generally spoke of days, weeks, and often months 
of searching for peace in a spirit of repentance over sin. 

When the answer of forgiveness came to them through 
the Scriptures there was great rejoicing. Regeneration of a 
heart of sin took place through the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. A person receiving assurance of forgiven sins was 
now ready, in thankfulness and love, to offer soul and body 
as a living sacrifice to God. 51 

But a careful reading of Mennonite Brethren history will reveal 
that as the “song” sung by the early Mennonite Brethren was repeated 
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over succeeding generations, people started raising concerns about how 
easy it was to mouth the “words.” The “form” of the crisis conversion 
had been preserved, but as the third and fourth generation of Menno- 
nite Brethren came along, the vitality of that experience seemed more 
and more difficult to replicate. John A.Toews notes this in a brief aside 
in his history of the Mennonite Brethren. He admits that questions 
arise when adult renewal experiences are seen as the norm by the chil¬ 
dren of the next generation. “As the conversion experience is duplica¬ 
ted at younger and still younger ages, a subtle change takes place in the 
meaning of the concept. Conversion for a six-year old obviously does 
not have the same meaning as for the man of thirty-six.” 52 

Toews was not alone in noticing the problems that came along 
with this whole idea of “experiential faith.” Earlier in 1966, Delbert 
Wiens, a young Mennonite Brethren philosopher/historian, published 
a provocative article called “New Wineskins for Old Wine,” where he 
called into question many of the “forms” of his Mennonite Brethren 
predecessors, one of which was the very crisis conversion that had 
come to encapsulate the Mennonite Brethren notion of experiential 
faith. “The children are not satisfied,” Wiens argued, “with the forms 
we have provided. They have all too often gone through the form- 
conversion and the ritual baptism. But then comes emptiness...The 
children’s problem is to continue a process whose beginnings they 
cannot remember, for it preceded their birth in the resolve of their 
parents.” 53 Years later, as Wiens reflected back on his own introduction 
to the Christian faith as a child, he explained his own experience of 
this “emptiness,” 

Many of us can still remember that how we lived was more 
the test of our faithfulness than what we professed. Indeed, 
that test tormented me and my friends when the adults in 
our small church grilled us whether our conversions had 
been real. The results of the adult spiritual crisis which had 
been experienced by some of them were now demanded 
of us nine and ten year olds. How had we changed? What 
sort of rebellious behaviors had been purged? Some of us 
had only peccadillos to confess, but at least we knew that 
they were sins and we could say that we felt forgiven. 54 

It seems that these concerns represent a developing reaction 
against what could be called a “memorized faith” within the Menno- 
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nite Brethren church. The fresh experience of renewal that had ani¬ 
mated the first few generations of Mennonite Brethren had become, 
for some at least, a source of confusion and frustration as they strug¬ 
gled to make their own experience fit within the received (and impli¬ 
citly normative) forms. Toews concludes, “To preserve the integrity 
of the Mennonite Brethren Confession as well as the validity of the 
conversion experience, a new and more comprehensive definition of 
the experience is needed.” 55 Indeed,Toews cites with approval the very 
questions that Wiens raised as he called for a “new and more com¬ 
prehensive” definition of the experiential faith that would define the 
Mennonite Brethren church in the years ahead. 56 

If Toews was right—if what is needed is a new and more compre¬ 
hensive definition of the experience that animates the experiential faith 
that is such a critical aspect of Mennonite Brethren identity—then 
perhaps a consideration of the challenges of discipleship and iden¬ 
tity formation among emerging adults can be a window into a wider 
conversation on central Mennonite Brethren convictions regarding 
“experience” itself. Could, for example, Mennonite Brethren begin to 
see experiential faith cast in language that includes, but is not limited 
by, the progression from despair and guilt to assurance and release? Is 
there also room for a wider and more comprehensive understanding 
of “experience” that could include a gradual process of ownership or 
appropriation of convictions? Is there room within the notion of “ex¬ 
perience” that includes a wrestling with the traditions that Mennonite 
Brethren have received as they seek to articulate them, and indeed 
incarnate them, in ever-changing contexts? It is this notion of “ex¬ 
perience” that is aptly and eloquently summarized by Delbert Wiens, 

We will only grow beyond our forefathers by rediscove¬ 
ring the reality of the experience that came to them. Like 
them we need to meet God. Like them we need to be 
open about our experiences and our feelings, being wil¬ 
ling once again to sit around tables, struggling in all ho¬ 
nesty to study the Scriptures in light of our experiences 
and those of many other sorts of Christians into whose 
experiences we must be willing to enter.. .We must be wil¬ 
ling to bring our hard questions, our unsolved problems, 
to the Scriptures and to each other, trusting that the Holy 
Spirit will lead us into new and deeper experience with 
Him who is the way, the truth and the life. Then we will 
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grow from glory to glory—and from form to form—until, 
beyond the need for present forms, we meet the one to 
whom they ever point. 57 

Conclusion 

In this paper I have attempted to broadly outline the theory of 
emerging adulthood as an identifiably new stage of human develop¬ 
ment and to point toward some of the questions that may need to be 
asked if the church is to take the implications of this reality for disci- 
pleship seriously. I have tried to focus some of those questions within 
the context of the North American Mennonite Brethren church as it 
continues to appropriate a tradition of renewal and hold out the pos¬ 
sibility of an authentic encounter with God. 

One cannot help but notice similarities in the plotlines of the 
two stories that I have sketched out in the preceding paragraphs—the 
emerging adult quest for identity as well as the historic Mennonite 
Brethren search for a firsthand encounter with God. In both cases, 
there is a heightened awareness of the need for personal responsibility 
in the context of a plurality of views. Both stories include a narrative 
of discovery and encounter “for oneself” alongside a subtle (or at times 
direct) critique of uncritical appropriations of traditional identities, 
theologies and practices. Both groups are vulnerable to naive asses¬ 
sments of the past and to overestimations of the competency of the 
individual to bear extremely heavy theological and existential burdens. 

Yet at their best, both stories point toward something that is surely 
a worthy and even Christian goal—namely that of integrating one’s 
traditions (what has been given ) with one’s experience (what is encounte¬ 
red). It has always been the Christian hope that God will meet people 
at this critical intersection and perhaps a consideration of the chal¬ 
lenges of emerging adulthood can provoke contemporary Mennonite 
Brethren to ask better questions as they try to understand what that 
meeting might look like today. 
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The Mennonite Brethren story is a story of adventure, chaos, 
uncertainty and excitement. While Mennonite Brethren have often 
worked to woo others into the deep end of the pool, they suddenly 
find themselves there, excited at their newfound capacity, fearful of the 
required endurance and uncertain of their destination. Perhaps this is 
how all pioneers feel. As Mennonite Brethren engage with students 
and the academic world on the University of British Columbia (UBC) 
campus, they are seeking to recapture the experience of earlier Menno¬ 
nite Brethren while forging a new path in the midst of current realities. 

A pioneering spirit has guided Mennonite Brethren throughout 
the past century and a half as they have attempted to move ahead 
as authentic followers of Jesus in new settings—new countries, new 
cultures, new fields of study. How did those first Mennonite Brethren 
feel as they planted themselves in or beside strange societies and consi¬ 
dered how they would pass on their knowledge and their worldview 
to the next generation? What did those early days look like when the 
doors to their conference’s academic institutions opened? 

The International Community of Mennonite Brethren (ICOMB) 
identifies twenty-eight post-secondary Mennonite Brethren schools 
around the globe. 1 Canada is the home of five of these schools: Betha¬ 
ny College in Saskatchewan, Canadian Mennonite University (CMU) 
in Manitoba, Columbia Bible College (CBC) in British Columbia, 
Ecole de Theologie Evangelique de Montreal (ETEM) in Quebec and 
satellite campuses of Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in Bri¬ 
tish Columbia and Manitoba. 

The formation of Mennonite Brethren Bible colleges and schools 
historically assisted in passing faith and tradition on to the next gen¬ 
eration, while “protecting” them from worldviews in academia that 
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were deemed counter to the ways of Jesus. In the words of former 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary president, J. B. Toews, “the 
Seminary was born in 1955 because of the vision of the church for 
trained leadership that could lead wisely, theologically, and above all, 
biblically in a society that was rushing madly after the gods of learning 
and mammon.” 2 

The thesis of the following paper is as follows: While Mennonite 
Brethren schools continue to be an integral piece in the journey of their 
communities, it is critical that Mennonite Brethren must also commit 
to walking with students in our society’s universities and colleges and 
to engaging actively as a significant voice within the academic world. 

Some Canadian Mennonite Brethren schools have found crea¬ 
tive ways to connect with provincial universities. Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College (later Concord College and now amalgamated into 
CMU) became affiliated with Waterloo Lutheran University in Wa¬ 
terloo, Ontario (now Wilfred Laurier University), and in 1970 it 
became associated with the University of Winnipeg. Students were 
able to take up to two years worth of credits at these schools. 3 ETEM 
has been officially affiliated with the theology department of the Uni¬ 
versity of Montreal since 1992. 4 

A Rationale for University Student Ministry 

While a protective mentality seeking to keep Mennonite Brethren 
youth away from Canada’s secular universities may have prospered in 
some pockets of the Conference, hundreds and thousands of children 
have enrolled, studied, lived in and graduated from public universities. 
They have studied in a wide range of fields from languages and huma¬ 
nities, to social and natural sciences, to mathematics, law, arts, political 
science and engineering. Consider that in November 2009 the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren Herald published statistics that indicate that Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren post-secondary schools host about twenty-six 
hundred students each year, many of whom are not from within Men¬ 
nonite Brethren congregations. 5 Imagine how many more Mennonite 
Brethren study at Canada’s universities and colleges! 

Reality of Mass Exodus 

There are a number of critical reasons to consider ministry to uni¬ 
versity students as a priority for the Mennonite Brethren Conference. 
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First, present reality points to a mass exodus from the church at the 
critical transition phase into university, although there are no offi¬ 
cial denominational statistics. However, one of Canada’s evangelical 
denominations recently indicated that over 70% of the children and 
youth that come into their churches leave by the time they reach the 
age of 18. 6 Whatever the statistics, they are significant enough to sit up 
and take notice, especially when some of these are children and grand¬ 
children ofMennonite Brethren. While some of these students leave 
their faith completely, others leave the church while retaining faith in 
God, finding it difficult to reconcile their beliefs and practice with the 
form of church they have experienced. Both types of “leavers” need 
someone to walk alongside them during this crisis point. 

The Youth Transition Network, through its research in the United 
States, found that 70% of students walk away from the church in tran¬ 
sition from high school to university or college and that 26% drop out 
of college before the end of their freshman year. 7 Two major factors led 
to these outcomes: culture shock and preparation. Many of the students 
they interviewed encountered a level of stress and loneliness that was 
significant enough to cause culture shock, leaving them susceptible to 
undiscerning bonding with a foreign culture in a short period of time, 
essentially bonding to the first thing that invited them in when they 
left home. Many students also felt unprepared spiritually as well as 
practically for leaving home, particularly in the areas of changes in the 
social environment, changes in the academic protocol and manage¬ 
ment of money. 8 


Young Adult Development 

The church cannot act as if the responsibility to students ends the 
day they graduate from high school. It is critical that churches conti¬ 
nue to walk with them through the transitional years of university and 
college life, a time of deep shaping and profound growth. In her book, 
Big Questions , Worthy Dreams, Sharon Daloz Parks speaks at length 
about the particular tasks of the young adult phase of life. 9 Although 
it is not possible to delve deeply into this research within the confines 
of this paper, it is vital to mention the critical importance of creating 
mentoring environments. Mentoring communities, in which students 
can flourish, are significant when they face the necessary journey of 
asking big questions about who they are, who God is and what this 
world is all about. It is critical that in community they begin to dream 
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passionately about their particular calling in this world. Together with 
the church, students must ask, “What life do we imagine living? and 
“What do we need to know to be equipped to live this kind of life?” 10 


Holistic discipleship, including the intersection of faith and 
learning 

Another reason to prioritize university student ministry pertains 
to an understanding of discipleship. Today’s generation of young adults 
can live with paradox in a way that older generations often do not un¬ 
derstand, but these same young adults do not desire to live segmented 
lives. If God is real and relevant for today, then being a follower of 
Christ must entail following him in every area of life. Back in 1966 J. 
B. Toews complained of the following: 

There are, sad to say, many Christian students whose faith 
remains unaffected by the new dimensions of univer¬ 
sity life. For them, it is not a question of “losing” or “not 
losing” (their faith) but of obtaining the courses neces¬ 
sary for a degree or a job. A challenging encounter with 
God is simply not reckoned with, or expected.. .They will 
eventually become religious schizophrenics, incapable of 
integrating their faith with their working situation. 11 

It has been my experience that fewer and fewer Christian students 
in this generation are willing to live with this type of reality. They 
either leave their faith behind or pursue a more holistic journey. The 
church needs to offer a type of discipleship that will inspire the next 
generation. It is important to help students see and understand the 
relationship between their faith in God and their academic pursuits. 
No longer can the church fear discussions pertaining to science, as¬ 
tronomy, psychology, political science or contemporary art. Christian 
students need to be given the resources to intersect their faith and 
learning in vital, intelligent and transforming ways. 


Unique Mission Field 

Finally, Canadian universities and colleges are centers of learning 
where people from a myriad of nations are deeply influenced and 
become great influences. It is a mission field that needs not only the 
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attention of para-church organizations, such as Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship and Campus for Christ, but congregations and faith com¬ 
munities that can model the ways of Jesus and invite students into this 
holistic journey. In his blog, Engaging the University, John Stackhouse 
urges the local church to engage in generic Christian formation and 
campus ministry to focus primarily, even exclusively, on the special in¬ 
trinsic challenges and opportunities of the university for students and 
university graduates. 12 

What are these unique needs? University students need men¬ 
toring and guidance concerning vocation—the human vocation of 
cultivating the world and the Christian vocation of disciple making. 
Students need to be taught how to respond to university challenges, 
such as how to respond to diversity, antagonism, loving your neighbor 
in particular settings, and how to get the most out of the university 
experience through disciplines of healthy living, setting good priorities 
and engaging in local church life. The church can also offer oppor¬ 
tunities and resources for mission (on campus, locally and globally) 
and foster Christian ecumenism on campus. 13 This type of ministry 
to students walks hand in hand with the discipleship offered in local 
church settings. 

As previously asserted, it is critical that Mennonite Brethren 
commit to walking with students in society’s universities and colleges 
and to engaging actively as a significant voice within the academic 
world. While there are some para-church organizations which have 
ministered to students on campuses with considerable success for de¬ 
cades, there is much more need! For example, based on current perso¬ 
nal research, with nearly 47,000 students at UBC, only approximately 
500 students are actively involved in all of the evangelical Christian 
clubs on campus. That’s not much more than 1% of the population. 

Reasons for Ineffectiveness 

The Spring 2008 issue of Direction contains some vital material 
on the history of Mennonite Brethren ministry to university students 
in British Columbia, as well as broader dialogue on faith and learning 
issues. These articles, written by contemporary Mennonite Brethren 
thinkers, are thought-provoking, humbling and inspiring. A couple of 
the authors ponder the reasons why Mennonite Brethren have been 
ineffective in ministry to university students in the past. John Friesen 
mentions three factors: 
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1. A general withdrawal of churches from the public 
university system. 

2. University teaching is not widely supported as a mi¬ 
nistry area of Christian intellectuals. 

3. The church views universities as merely foreign mis¬ 
sion fields rather than as centers for research and 
learning, resulting in support being directed towards 
Bible colleges and educational institutions rather than 
to programs involving university student ministry. 14 

Gay Lynn Voth highlights some of the Anabaptist and Mennonite 
tendencies, which hamper relationships with academia, particularly 
the tendencies toward anticlericalism, pragmatism and pluralism. 
She challenges Mennonite Brethren to move beyond these issues to 
imagine and understand “God is God of the whole world, including 
knowledge and the academy, and not only the God of the church.” 15 

A Unique Voice in the Academic World 

The need for Mennonite Brethren to commit to walking with 
students in universities and colleges is evident. It is also critical for 
Mennonite Brethren to engage actively as a significant voice within 
the academic world. The values and praxis of Anabaptists are being 
explored in fresh ways as the church enters a post-Christendom reality 
in the West. Stuart Murrays, The Naked Anabaptist, is an insightful and 
practical treatise on the significance of the Anabaptist voice in today’s 
society. 16 Here is an “outsider” adopting Anabaptist values, similar to 
my own experience of not having grown up in a Mennonite culture or 
church context. I have found in our work on the UBC campus and in 
the surrounding neighborhood that many Anabaptist values and prac¬ 
tices make sense to today’s students and urban neighbors. There are 
many points of contact—community, spiritual journey, peacemaking, 
team leadership, care for the poor and the marginalized, and the focus 
on following in the ways of Jesus. 

But what do Mennonite Brethren have to offer within the aca¬ 
demic world? Some critics have suggested that the Mennonite tradi¬ 
tion offers no serious model for interacting with higher education. 17 
These critics would consider education to be primarily a matter of the 
head and see Mennonites as focused on the hands and heart. In a gen¬ 
eral sense it is true, as one author asserts, that the starting point for 
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Anabaptists has more to do with holistic living than with cognition 
and more to do with ethics than with intellect. 18 A faculty member 
at Goshen College in Indiana recognized this as a model that “trans¬ 
forms thinking by living” while other models, such as the Reformed 
model, are fundamentally cerebral and transform living by thinking. 19 
Yet Mennonite Brethren have much to contribute as higher education 
begins to understand that human life is more than cognition and as 
they help students develop every aspect of their being, not only their 
minds. 

In his book, How Christian Faith Can Sustain the Life of the Mind, 
Richard T. Hughes recognizes that “Mennonites prize the life of the 
mind, but they rarely divorce cognition from lifestyle commitments, 
grounded in Christian faith. More precisely, Mennonites begin their 
task by seeking to implement a vision of discipleship that takes its cue 
from the radical teachings of Jesus.” 20 He goes on to identify four ways 
by which the Mennonite faith tradition can genuinely sustain the life 
of the mind. 

First, sixteenth-century Anabaptism originated in the very womb 
of dissent. In a world that prized lockstep uniformity, Anabaptists 
dared to question the status quo. “If a willingness to question conven¬ 
tional wisdom stands at the heart of the academic enterprise, then 
surely the Anabaptist heritage offers important resources for sustain¬ 
ing the life of the mind.” 21 

Second, Mennonites routinely counsel one another to abandon 
self in the interest of others and to abandon narrow nationalism in the 
interest of world citizenship. This means that Mennonites, precisely 
because of their service orientation , are prepared to take seriously one 
of the cardinal virtues of the modern academy—the emphasis on plu¬ 
ralism and diversity. 22 The international studies programs often found 
in Mennonite colleges, where students serve and learn for an entire 
semester or year in a third-world culture, is evidence of this value. 

Third, Hughes indicates that the ability to engage in critical think¬ 
ing requires that a person has a place to stand, a perspective or vantage 
point, but that one’s frame of reference must be vulnerable to criticism, 
that a person can break through the particularity of one’s own intel¬ 
lectual foundation as necessary. Hughes recognizes that Mennonites 
have a strong vantage point based not on a theological abstraction but 
instead on a story-formed community. He stipulates, “so long as this 
story-formed community reaches beyond itself to the stranger, to men 
and women of other cultures and other faith traditions, to orphans 
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and widows and the despised of the earth—so long as this is true, 
the Mennonite story is a dialectical one.” 23 It affirms a specific faith 
tradition but reaches beyond itself to men and women who tell stories 
completely different from theirs. This holds great potential to nurture 
critical thinking. 

Finally, the historic emphasis on humility in the Mennonite tra¬ 
dition prepares scholars to embrace one of the cardinal virtues of the 
academy: the willingness to admit that their understanding is frag¬ 
mentary and incomplete and that, indeed, they could even be wrong. 24 

In The Naked Anabaptist , Murray indicates that while, historically, 
Anabaptists have been accused of “being anti-intellectual, denigrating 
scholarship and education, and of operating with an unsophisticated 
approach to the Bible and to theology,” ironically, Anabaptists today 
are sometimes accused of being too intellectual. 25 He supposes that 
one of the reasons may be that the twentieth century recovery of the 
Anabaptist vision owes so much to Mennonite scholars. 26 Those who 
are adopting Anabaptist values and theology have not necessarily lived 
within Anabaptist communities where the practical out-workings 
of convictions and values are explored. It is my hope that the chasm 
between these two groups—the intellectuals who are discussing Ana- 
baptism theoretically and the “on the ground” communities themsel¬ 
ves—can speak into each other’s worlds creating a type of practical yet 
cerebral, pastoral and academic vision as they move ahead. 

It is my personal conviction that Mennonite Brethren have much 
to offer in the wider academic world. Theirs is a unique voice that will 
be both invited to the table and scorned. I have been interacting on 
the University of British Columbia (UBC) campus for only a year and 
a half but what I have found so far is a real openness to who Menno¬ 
nite Brethren are as followers of Jesus. I have had a law professor who 
acknowledged that Mennonite Brethren have much to contribute as 
they begin to develop a “social justice” arm at the UBC Law School. 
This past spring Regent College held a pastors’ conference focused on 
the relationship between faith and science, attempting to bridge the 
gap between pastors and the scientific world in a small way. Recently, 
I attended a day seminar with 200 UBC staff members who work in 
student support roles, and I participated in discussions about how to 
see students as whole people, including spiritual persons, in the midst 
of their studies and about the role of faith communities in addres¬ 
sing mental health issues such as depression and anxiety as students 
endeavor to relate their learning to life. 
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Will Mennonite Brethren take the time to build relationships 
within the academic world and engage in issues that have meaning 
within society? Are their hearts compelled by the love of Christ to 
walk with students, faculty and staff in the unique environment of 
higher education? Do Mennonite Brethren believe their voice is criti¬ 
cal? Do they also have the humility to join in the conversation rather 
than create their own parallel but often unheard dialogue? 

Our Story on the University of British Columbia Campus 

In conclusion, I offer a glimpse into the local story on the UBC 
campus. This account, which takes place on the west side of the city 
of Vancouver, is but one exploration of how a local faith community, 
along with its provincial Mennonite Brethren Conference, can begin 
to take steps towards walking with students in society’s universities 
and colleges, and begin to believe that it is called to engage actively as 
a significant voice within the academic world. 

Although my story begins less than three year ago, the journey 
of Mennonite Brethren ministering to students at UBC began over 
forty years ago. In 1958 the British Columbia Mennonite Brethren 
Conference appointed Henry Regehr as a full-time youth worker in 
Vancouver. The Regehrs’ Sunday afternoon discussion groups were 
popular as students engaged in lively conversation on topics invol¬ 
ving the integration of Christianity and academic disciplines, and of 
course, ate food together. After a few years, the Mennonite Brethren 
leadership asked the Regehrs to discontinue the discussion groups and 
replace them with Bible studies and prayer meetings, which resulted in 
considerable misunderstanding and conflict. 27 The Regehrs’ experien¬ 
ce clearly illustrates a marked contrast in attitudes towards faith and 
learning. As Friesen notes, “students valued free discussion and honest 
intellectual inquiry, while the church leadership felt uneasy with this 
approach.” 28 

In 1967 a church was established to take the needs at UBC seri¬ 
ously, but after a few years the fellowship dissolved due to a lack of 
leadership. There were several further attempts to present visions to the 
Conference but nothing was ever implemented. 29 In 1986 a group of 
local Mennonites took matters into their own hands, mortgaged their 
own houses and purchased the building that has served as the Menno 
Simons Centre for nearly twenty-five years. 30 Several hundred stu¬ 
dents have since lived at the Centre and experienced the warmth and 
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acceptance of an intentional Christian community. It has also been the 
home of Point Grey Inter-Mennonite Fellowship and more recently, 
Urban Journey, a new Mennonite Brethren church plant. 31 

Two and half years ago, my husband Andrew and I, along with 
our three children, moved to the Dunbar neighborhood of Vancouver, 
just east of the UBC campus, to serve as church planters. We arrived 
very much like missionaries (although I personally was born in Van¬ 
couver, as were my parents and grandparents). The first year was spent 
as interns with another church plant in South Vancouver, Faithwerks 
led by Nick Suen, and beginning to live deeply in the Dunbar neigh¬ 
borhood. 32 We knew from the beginning that working with students 
(and faculty and staff) on the UBC campus would be a big part of our 
ministry here. However, we also knew that planting a campus-based 
church would be difficult to sustain over the long run. So we began 
this two-tracked journey of watching God start a new church commu¬ 
nity from scratch, as well as discovering ways to connect on the UBC 
campus and partner with those already serving there. 

As we researched the UBC community, we discovered the UBC 
Chaplaincy Association, a multi-faith association working under the 
umbrella of UBC’s Student Development staff. 33 1 was invited to serve 
as a UBC chaplain representing the Mennonite Brethren faith stream, 
which gave us formal permission to serve on the campus and access to 
students in a variety of ways. While the association itself is multi-faith 
and events we plan together must reflect this, each chaplain has the 
freedom to serve within and represent their own faith stream. 

Because some concrete building opportunities have come up over 
the last year—with the potential of creating a ministry house or Men¬ 
nonite Brethren Centre on the UBC campus—we have worked with 
the provincial conference to create a committee of people invested in 
university student ministry. As we have moved ahead step by step, en¬ 
visioning the future, and working to lay a foundation for ministry on 
the campus, we have discovered that God is moving others within 
the Mennonite Brethren Conference to reengage British Columbian 
campuses. It has been exciting to hear about the dreams and ministry 
visions that are being birthed, to learn together as we slowly move 
ahead, building on the legacy left by those who have championed this 
cause for decades. Presently, we work on the campus in four ways: 1) 
through the role on the UBC Chaplaincy Association; 2) through our 
connections with Regent College (as an alumni and through a number 
of Regent students who are part of the Urban Journey community); 3) 
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in partnership with other chaplains as well as Christian student clubs; 
and 4) alongside the Resident Coordinators of the Menno Simons 
Centre. 

While this ministry is larger than Urban Journey, as we seek to 
partner with other local churches, it will also be rooted deeply in a 
local faith community because of our missional and discipleship values. 
We sense that we are only seeing the tip of the iceberg as we serve as 
urban missionaries in the Dunbar/UBC neighborhoods. We are both 
humbled and impassioned as we consider the opportunities ahead of 
us. And we invite others on this journey with us, as those who seek to 
walk with students on our college and university campuses and redis¬ 
cover the unique and vital voice that Mennonite Brethren bring to the 
academic world. 
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The 150 th anniversary of the Mennonite Brethren provides an 
opportunity to reflect critically about the journey they have 
travelled as well as the path they are on now. Since their beginning 
on January 6,1860, the recurring themes of identity and mission 
emerge in their attempts to articulate the centre that holds 
Mennonite Brethren together. 

As Mennonite Brethren look to the future, there is the recognition 
of the continuing need for God’s renewal. This collection of papers 
facilitates reflection and prompts further conversation about the 
issues facing Mennonite Brethren as they seek to be the people of 
God and take part in God’s mission in the world. 


A highly informative overview of the Mennonite Brethren faith 
community. Theological, historical and cultural issues are carefully 
analyzed. Emphasis on local autonomy is seen as a challenge to unity, 
both in doctrine and practice. A 'must read'for anyone wishing to 
understand the Mennonite Brethren today. ” 

— Peter Klassen, Professor Emeritus, California State University (Fresno) 

“These essays are wonderfully diverse and interesting. They’re honest 
about our challenges and failures, but stimulating too, offering wisdom 
and encouragement for the future. ” 

— Dora Dueck, Writer and Editor, Winnipeg 


“For 150years the Mennonite Brethren Church has retained its core 
commitments, even as it evolved and borrowedfrom other evangelical 
traditions. These essays examine issues of identity as they review this 
story, but always with an eye to mission and thefuture of this people. 
Remaining faithful to the call of God and the mission of God requires 
careful thinking - thanks to the authors for their contribution to this 
agenda. ” 


— Gerald Gerbrandt, President, Canadian Mennonite University 
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